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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY. 


THE interest aroused in this 
country by the extraordinary 
development of Germany has 
found expression not only in 
Parliament and in periodical 
literature, but in the publica- 
tion in the past year of more 
than one book on the subject. 
The ‘Daily Mail’s’ ‘Our Ger- 
man Cousins,’ written, we are 
told on the title-page, by a 
combination of the most dis- 
tinguished among the special 
correspondents of the great 
newspapers, acknowledged ex- 
perts on the subjects discussed, 
is unfortunately unattractive 
in form, and is so uneven in 
composition that it leaves the 
reader unsatisfied. Mr Ellis 


Barker’s ‘Modern Germany’ 
is far more complete, but only 
serious students are likely to 
read through its 630 pages, 
and at the end of their study, 
though they cannot but be 
greatly impressed, they will 
regret that this third and en- 
larged edition, which is said 
to be completely revised and 
brought up to February 1909, 
shows signs of carelessness in 
its revision, and does not fulfil 
its promise as to the date to 
which it is corrected. But, 
such lapses apart, Mr Ellis 
Barker’s book is an extremely 
valuable contribution to the 
literature upon Modern Ger- 
many, and we are chiefly in- 





1 For example, in the chapter on Germany and Russia it is said that the time 
of a bold and active policy for Austria-Hungary may perhaps be considered as 
past, and that her present and still more her prospective ruler has hardly the 
spirit required to initiate an energetic national policy. There is not a word 
about the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which is universally admitted 
to have been accomplished with the full approval of that prospective ruler. 
Again, we find more than one reference to the seventeen years’ rule of the 
Emperor William of Germany; but William II. came to the throne in 1888, 
and had reigned more than twenty years when this edition was published. 
Statistics, too, are not up to the latest date. 
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2 The Development of Germany. 


debted to its author for the 
facts which we propose to 
lay before our readers,—facts 
and considerations which every 
British subject should remem- 
ber and weigh carefully; for 
the subject of Germany’s ex- 
pansion is one that does not 
concern Germany alone, but is 
of vital importance to all other 
nations, and first and foremost 
to Great Britain. 

What are the salient facts? 
Germany, as she now exists, is 
an enlarged Prussia. She has 
grown, in a short space of 
years, from a poor and purely 
agricultural country into one of 
the richest industrial countries 
in the world. Her shipping, 
which forty years ago was 
negligible, is now second only 
to our own. Her population 
has grown till it is half as 
large again as that of these 
islands. Her army is un- 
questionably the most power- 
ful of any European nation. 
Though badly off for seaports, 
she is spending vast sums 
of money to create a fleet, 
which, in the words of the 
Preamble to her Navy Bill of 
1900, must be “of such strength 
that a war against the mighti- 
est Power would involve risks 
threatening the supremacy of 
that Power.” These facts are 
indisputable. How have they 
come about ? 

A Hohenzollern was sent in 
1415 to create and maintain 
order in the unruly territory 
of Prussia. He carried out his 
mission, as did his successors, 
by the sword. Frederick the 
Great came to the throne in 
1740, and put into practice 
the theories contained in his 
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writings—“ Secrecy is an in- 
dispensable virtue in politics 
as well as in war.” “A war 
is a good war when it is under- 
taken for increasing the pres- 
tige of the State.” ‘Endeavour 
to become an ally of that 
neighbour who may become 
most dangerous to the State.” 
“A ruler is obliged to sacrifice 
engagements, the continuation 
of which would be harmful to 
his country.” “Is it better 
that a nation should perish or 
that a Sovereign should break 
his treaty?” And so Frederick 
the Great laid the four corner- 
stones of Prussian policy. 
Years rolled on. Napoleon 
set his foot on Prussia’s neck 
at Jena; and out of that de- 
feat rose, Phoenix - like, the 
Prussian army, for it was the 
treaty then made limiting the 
standing army of Prussia 
which gave to Scharnhorst the 
idea of universal service, under 
which the letter of the treaty 
was kept by the maintenance 
of a small army in peace, ex- 
pansible to a large army in 
war by calling up the trained 
reserves from their civil occu- 
pations. The new short ser- 
vice army did good service in 
the later campaigns against 
Napoleon, notably at Water- 
loo; but when those wars 
ceased Prussia was impover- 
ished and exhausted, an agri- 
cultural country with for the 
most part a poor soil and a 
bad climate, a country without 
inducements to promote other 
industries, for her means of 
land transport were feeble and 
her seaports few and inferior. 
Germany at that time was a 
conglomeration of feeble States, 
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jealous of each other and with- 
out real power of combination, 
either for a commercial or any 
other policy. 

But while Germany, includ- 
ing Prussia, remained thus en- 
feebled, Great Britain was 
building up her Colonial Em- 
pire, and at the same time 
those marvellous industries 
and that commerce which en- 
abled it to be said of her that 
she was “the merchant, manu- 
facturer, carrier, banker, and 
engineer of the world, and 
ruled supreme in the realm of 
business.” List, the great Ger- 
man economist, wrote of her: 
“England is a world in itself, 
a world which is superior to 
the whole rest of the world in 
power and wealth ;” and Cob- 
den said, “Great Britain is 
and always will be the work- 
shop of the world.” 

It seemed indeed that Eng- 
land’s position was unassail- 
able when Cobden enunciated 
his policy of Free Trade—“ the 
weapon,” as Bismarck called it 
in later years, “of the strong- 
est.” Britain and Germany 
were now, each of them, at the 
parting of the ways. Britain 
adopted Free Trade; List, at 
the very time that Cobden was 
preaching his own doctrine, 
was preaching Protection for 
Germany. But he preached to 
deaf ears; broken-hearted, he 
shot himself, and not till after 
his death was he hailed as the 
economic regenerator of Ger- 
many, and a monument to his 
memory erected by the nation. 

At last there came to Prussia 
that greatest gift that a nation 
can receive from God, a strong 
man— Bismarck arose. ‘For 
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me,” he once said when ac- 
cused of an unsound and un- 
scientific policy opposed to 
economic principles,—“for me 
there has always been one 
single aim and one single prin- 
ciple by which I have been 
guided —salus publica.” He 
was determined to ‘make 
Prussia the greatest Power in 
Germany, but it could not be 
done all at once. Without 
armed force to back his policy 
that policy could have no 
effect. So he doubled the 
strength of the army. There 
came a time when Parliament 
proved intractable, so he gov- 
erned without a Parliament. 
If Prussia was to progress 
commercially she must have 
better seaports. He made war 
upon Denmark and took from 
her the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which gave to Prussia 
the fine Baltic! harbour of Kiel 
and the control of both banks 
of the Elbe, thus enabling the 
Kiel-Brunsbiittel canal to be 
constructed, giving direct com- 
munication between the Baltic 
and the North Sea. He broke 
up the effete German Bund, 
and two years after the war 
with Denmark, in which he 
had tested the temper of the 
army, he made war upon Au- 
stria and emancipated Prussia 
from the last shadow of Impe- 
rial control. And so Prussia 
became the greatest Power 
in Germany, and the way was 
cleared for the next step in 
Bismarck’s policy to make 
Germany the greatest Power 
in Europe. 

Austria had been persuaded 
to assist him in his Danish 
war; France was persuaded by 
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specious promises, never in- 
tended to be fulfilled, to hold 
aloof during his war with 
Austria—a war which not only 
made Hanover a Prussian pro- 
vince but settled once for all 
the question of supremacy in 
Germany between Austria and 
Prussia. Four years later 
came the turn of France, and 
from the Franco-German war 
of 1870 Prussia emerged the 
captor of an indemnity of two 
hundred millions sterling, and 
the King of Prussia became 
the Emperor of Germany. And 
Germany, now increased by the 
annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine,— Germany, with the 
King of Prussia and Bismarck 
at its head,—became the great- 
est Power in Europe. 

Years afterwards Bismarck 
said to Bucher: “Up to the 
year 1866 we pursued a Prusso- 
German policy. From 1866 to 
1870 we pursued a German- 
European policy. Since then 
we have pursued a_ world- 
policy.” It is that world-policy 
that we have to consider now. 

The time of blood and iron 
was over. Three wars had 
been fought in seven years 
with triumphant success. The 
strong man now turned his 
mind to peaceful projects. But 
to enable those projects to be 
peacefully carried out without 
interruption, the army, the in- 
strument which alone could 
ensure peace, must be kept 
perfect, brought indeed to 
greater perfection than ever 
before. And it was so. To 
keep quiet France, with her 
dreams of revanche; Austria, 
with her soreness and feelings 
of humiliation; Russia, with 
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her sense of German ingrati- 
tude for help and favours given, 
—they must be kept occupied 
with other themes. As for 
Great Britain, though the 
whale could not attack the 
elephant, it would be better 
that she should be kept busy 
too. And manifestly the best 
method to occupy them all was 
to foment quarrels between 
them. And so France was 
egged on to quarrel with Italy 
over Tunis, and with England 
about Egypt. Russia was ad- 
vised to pursue her career of 
ambition in Asia, in hope it 
would bring her into collision 
with England over India. 
Austria was pushed forward 
into adventures in the Slav 
States of South - Eastern 
Europe, in the hope they 
would eventuate in war with 
Russia. This policy, at least, 
if it did not produce war, had 
the desired effeet of distract- 
ing all these Powers, and of, 
as was well put by the late 
Lord Lytton in a letter pub- 
lished in ‘Maga’ in April last, 
“changing the centre of grav- 
ity” of the three European 
land powers,—inducing Russia 
to become a great Asiatic 
power; France to seek expan- 
sion seaward rather than land- 
ward, and to become a great 
Mediterranean power; and 
Austria to become a Slav 
rather than a German power. 
And by such means the new 
peaceful policy —the policy 
which was to make Germany 
a great commercial nation— 
was secured from interruption. 

Only twice after 1871 did 
Bismarck seriously propose to 
depart from his pelicy of peace 
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for Germany and discord among 
other nations. In 1875, disap- 
pointed at the rapid recovery 
of France after her disasters, 
and fearing or professing to 
fear her desire for revenge, he 
proposed to attack her again. 
Russia, whom he sounded on 
the subject, gave him to under- 
stand that she should stand 
by France, and he desisted. 
In 1887, to frighten France 
away from a rapprochement to 
England, he threatened her 
with war over the Schnaebele 
incident. Otherwise his policy 
was that which he thus 
sketched in his ‘Thoughts and 
Memories ’ :— 


“We ought to do all we can do 
to weaken the bad feeling which has 
been called forth through our growth 
to the position of a really great 
Power, by the honourable and peace- 
ful use of our influence, and so con- 
vince the world that a German 
hegemony in Europe is more useful 
and less partisan, and also less harm- 
ful to the freedom of others, than 
would be the hegemony of France, 
Russia, or England.” 


And so, while confining his 
foreign policy to sowing dis- 
sension among other powers 
and creating the Triple Alli- 
ance with Austria and Italy, 
he bent his efforts to domestic 
concerns, with the aim of in- 
creasing Germany’s wealth and 
commercial prosperity. 

In the years immediately 
following the Franco-German 
war there was much to occupy 
the attention of the Chancellor. 
Three years passed before the 
German army was entirely 
withdrawn from France. That 
army had to be reorganised ; 
Alsace- Lorraine had to be 
brought into line with the rest 
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of the Empire; Imperial insti- 
tutions had to be framed and 
established. And it is not till 
1876 that we find Bismarck 
turning his whole-hearted at- 
tention to the fostering of 
German industries. The form 
which his matured opinion 
took was that two things were 
necessary — Improved Trans- 
port and Fiscal Reform. 

We will deal first with the 
question of transport. If the 
products of German industry 
were to compete favourably 
with those of other nations, 
means of transport must be 
made cheap and easy. In her 
rivers and canals Germany 
possessed the nucleus of a good 
system of water transport, and 
their improvement was taken 
in hand; but as the river and 
canal system attained its high- 
est development after Bis- 
marck’s dismissal, and has an 
important bearing upon Ger- 
many’s sea policy, we shall 
defer treating of this subject 
till it comes in its place later on, 

Until the seventies German 
railways had been built for the 
most part by private enter- 
prise, but occasionally private 
companies had been assisted by 
the State, and still more rarely 
the State had itself built stra- 
tegic lines. But there was no 
comprehensive railway organ- 
isation, no uniformity of rates, 
no combination for the benefit 
of passenger traffic or goods 
traffic. In 1876 Bismarck 
said— 


“Germany is divided into sixty- 
three railway territories, which are 
endowed with all territorial and 
feudal rights and privileges, includ- 
ing the right of making war; and 
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the railway boards avail themselves 
of these privileges, and even make 
war against each other, for the sake 
of power and as a kind of game. In 
my opinion the railways are intended 
rather to serve the requirements of 
trade than to earn a profit for their 
owners.” 


He summed up the evils of 
the existing system, showing 
how it caused unnecessarily 
high working expenses, involv- 
ing high charges to the public, 
chaos of freight charges (1400 
different tariffs constantly 
changing), and impediments 
to the direct travel over the 
country of passengers and 
goods, and how in consequence 
it damaged trade and industry. 
He began by proposing to regu- 
late the tariffs by Imperial law; 
and again laid stress upon the 
abuses of the present system. 
He said that a higher freight 
rate should be charged to im- 
ported goods than to those of 
home production. 

In October 1879 the Minister 
of Railways brought in a bill 
for the taking over by the 
State of the lines owned by 
private companies, urging that 
the national interest must 
take precedence of railway in- 
terests, and that the railways 
must be made truly national 
for the defence of the country, 
and for the development of its 
prosperity. 

There is nothing more re- 
markable in Bismarck’s career 
than this. He hated Social- 
ism ; he combated Socialism for 
all he was worth. But he put 
theories rudely on one side; he 
saw that this measure was 
suited to the needs of his 
country at the time, and he 
acted upon his one and only 
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principle, ‘Salus publica.” In 
the next few years Prussia 
bought up all the private lines, 
Between 1879 and 1905 Prus- 
sian State ownership increased 
from about 4000 miles to 20,000 
miles, and private ownership 
fell approximately to zero. 

The other German States 
followed suit, and before long 
German railways were a State 
monopoly. In the ten years 
from 1886 they increased in 
growth no less than 66 per 
cent under the hands of the 
State, British railways having 
in the same period increased 
less than 30 per cent; the 
rolling stock was more than 
doubled in the same time, pas- 
senger and freight traffic more 
than quadrupled, and the profits 
earned in the year 1905 were 
74 per cent on the total capital 
of all the railways of Prussia. 
The total capital has, more- 
over, been written down till it 
stood in 1906 at less than at 
the time of the purchase. The 
Prussian State Railways were 
acquired at a cost of 475 
millions sterling. Of this 150 
millions have been written off, 
so that they now stand at a 
value of only 325 millions—less 
than a third, according to the 
State Department estimate, of 
their real intrinsic value. 

But Bismarck did not pur- 
chase the railways as a profit- 
able investment or a specula- 
tion. He bought them to help 
commerce and industry. And 
this is what has come about. 
Freight charges are uniform 
throughout the country, so 
much per ton per kilometre 
for each class of goods. The 
classes are few and simple, and 
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it is said to be as easy to 
calculate the cost of freight 
for a consignment to any part 
of Germany as it is to calculate 
the cost of postage of a letter or 
a book. Foreign raw material 
for the use of German manu- 
facturers is carried cheaply, but 
foreign manufactured goods are 
made to pay a higher rate than 
native goods. The charges for 
both goods and passengers 
(third and fourth class) are 
extremely low. 

Now we come to Fiscal 
Policy. The traditional policy 
of the Zollverein had been 
Protection. After the Zoll- 
verein a period of modified Free 
Trade ensued. To this, in a 
letter to the Minister of Fin- 
ance, Bismarck attributed “the 
deterioration in the economic 
position” of Germany, and 


“the shrinkage in the pros- 
perity of the population,” which 
caused him anxiety in the early 


seventies. In 1875 he wrote: 
“Nothing but reprisals against 
their products will avail against 
those States which increase 
their duties to the harm of 
German exports.” The fol- 
lowing year he called for 
proposals from the Minister of 
Finance, and expressed his 
opinion against concluding 
commercial treaties which 
would limit freedom of action 
with regard to tariffs. A year 
later he wrote: “German in- 
dustries ought to be effectively 
protected against the injuries 
at present being inflicted on 
them.” In 1878 he called a 
conference to consider a revision 
of fiscal policy, and in that 
and the following year issued 
several State papers, advocat- 
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ing Tariff Reform not merely 
for the purpose of producing 
revenue, but for the protection 
of German industries, And in 
1879 he introduced his protec- 
tive policy in Parliament in a 
speech in which he said, “In 
my opinion we are slowly 
bleeding to death owing to 
insufficient Protection,” and 
made this remarkable state- 
ment— 


“T see that those countries which 
possess Protection are prospering, 
and that those countries which pos- 
sess Free Trade are decaying. Mighty 
England, that powerful athlete, 
stepped out into the open market 
after she had strengthened her 
sinews, and said, ‘Who will fight 
me? Iam prepared to meet every- 
body.’ But England herself is slowly 
returning to Protection, and in some 
years she will take it up, in order to 
save for herself at least the home 
market.” 


Here is another paragraph 
in this speech— 


“We have opened wide the doors 
of our State to the imports of forei 
countries, and we have become the 
dumping - ground for the over - pro- 
duction of all those countries. Ger- 
many being swamped by the surplus 
ona we of foreign nations, prices 

ave been depressed, and the develop- 
ment of all our industries and our 
entire economic position have suffered 
in consequence. If the danger of 
Protection were as great as we are 
told by enthusiastic Free Traders, 
France would have been impoverished 
long ago, for she has had Protection 
since the days of Colbert, and she 
should have been ruined long ago.” 


For Germany read England ; 
for France and Colbert read 
Germany and Bismarck, and 
there is not a word that might 
not with truth be spoken by 
an English statesman at the 
present hour. 
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And so, in 1879, Germany 
adopted her Protective Tariff, 
-@ Tariff many times sybse- 
quently altered and increased, 
and under that Tariff Germany 
has grown to be the commercial 
giant that we see her now. 
But Bismarck was no bigot. 
With him theories always gave 
way to practical needs, and 
finding that the German ship- 
building industry, owing to the 
distance of the seaports from 
the industrial centres, could 
not compete with foreign ship- 
builders, he gave the ship- 
builders Free Trade for manu- 
factured as well as raw material, 
and railway transport at bare 
cost rates, so that the German 
iron and steel makers could 
dump their goods in German 
shipbuilders’ yards. And so 
grew up the great shipping 
industry. In ten years from 
the introduction of Protection 
and the special boons above 
given, the yearly output of 
German shipbuilding increased 
tenfold. Within twenty years 
the number of hands employed 
increased fivefold, and the fleet 
of German merchant steam- 
ships increased tenfold. 

Now take as an example of 
a fully protected industry the 
manufacture of steel. In 1880 
Great Britain produced more 
than twice as much steel as 
Germany. In 1896 Germany 
produced nearly twice as much 
steel as Great Britain. Britain’s 
yearly steel production in those 
sixteen years increased less than 
fivefold ; German steel produc- 
tion increased eighteenfold. 
And this, in spite of the dis- 
tance from the seaboard of the 
German coal and iron fields. 
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Protective tariffs and cheap 
transport have no doubt been 
the chief factors in the amazing 
growth of German industries. 
But they have not been the 
only factors. Combination and 
co-operation have been powerful 
factors in the success achieved. 
As an example, let us take the 
two industries already named, 
steel and shipping. Imme- 
diately after the introduction- 
of Protection the various 
firms in the iron and steel 
industry commenced to com- 
bine into groups in order to 
abolish destructive competi- 
tion. But it was not till 1904 
that the numerous groups 
combined into one gigantic 
Steel Trust, including all Ger- 
many, following the lead al- 
ready given by the coal in- 
dustry, which had formed one 
great Coal Trust. And then 
the German shipbuilders en- 
tered into combination and 
formed the Society of German 
Shipyards, which embraced no 
less than forty-two separate 
shipyards. The shipbuilders 
had been in the habit of 
ordering their material from 
one or the other of the smaller 
steel groups, each of which 
had to set up a plant to meet 
all requirements of the ship- 
builder. The German Steel 
Trust at once commenced to 
introduce a system of special- 
isation among the various 
works forming the combine, 
allotting to each a special 
class of work, thus doing away 
with an unnecessary multipli- 
eation of plant, and apportion- 
ing the work in such a way 
as to enable each firm in the 
combine to turn out larger 
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quantities of steel at a cheaper 
rate and a higher profit. The 
shipbuilders found their ad- 
vantage in this as well as the 
steelmakers; and now the two 
Trusts work hand-in-hand, each 
helping the other. The ship- 
builders have learnt how they 
can adapt their requirements 
to the capacity of the steel 
trade, so as to ease and 
cheapen the production of 
steel; the steelmakers have 
learnt how to adapt their 


methods to the requirements: 


of the shipbuilder. All the 
small agents and middlemen 
have disappeared. Orders can 
be placed in the most rapid 
and economical way through 
the central Trust, with such 
certainty that they will be 
exactly and punctually car- 
ried out, that it suits the 
German shipbuilder better in 
the long-run to buy from the 
German Steel Trust than even 
at a possibly lower price from 
a British maker. The result 
is that Great Britain has prac- 
tically lost the entire trade 
with Germany in plates and 
other steel for ships, which 
only ten years ago amounted 
to upwards of a hundred 
thousand tons annually. 
Equally wonderful has been 
the growth of the chemical in- 
dustries in Germany, in many 
of which she has gained a 
virtual monopoly. Yet Ger- 
many is dependent upon foreign 
countries for the raw material 
of these industries, and to a 
great extent for the inven- 
tions upon which the indus- 
tries are based. Perhaps the 
most striking example is that 
of aniline dyes, made from 
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coal tar. This remarkable in- 
vention is due to Mr W. H. 
Perkins, an Englishman, but 
it is in Germany that the 
invention has been utilised: it 
is Germany that exports some 
five million pounds’ worth of 
these dyes annually, largely 
made of English coal tar. It 
is Germany that, by the pro- 
duction of synthetic indigo, 
has thrown a million and a- 
half acres in India that fifteen 
years ago were producing 
indigo, almost entirely out of 
cultivation. It is Germany 
that, through the skill of her 
chemists, has so extraordinarily 
increased the yield of sugar 
from beetroot and made that 
industry so profitable and that 
product so cheap, that, besides 
producing all the sugar re- 
quired for her population of 
over sixty millions, she exports 
ten million pounds’ worth an- 
nually, and the West Indian 
sugar industry has been ruined. 
The output of German chem- 
ical industry — not including 
sugar, which is agricultural 
produce —is estimated at 
about £60,000,000 annually, of 
which £20,000,000 is exported. 
Nearly 200,000 hands are em- 
ployed, and their wages 
amount to nearly ten millions 
sterling yearly. 

We cannot afford space to 
enter into details of the pro- 
gress of other manufacturing 
industries,— we must turn to 
the agricultural industries. 
Already Belgium had shown 
how manufactures and agri- 
culture could flourish side by 
side in the same country; 
Germany can now show equal 
results. The growth of her 
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agricultural industry under 
Protection has been remark- 
able. While in this country, 
under Free Trade, millions of 
acres that formerly produced 
food crops have been turned 
into grass land, the reverse is 
the case in Germany. About 
33 per cent of the grass lands 
of Germany were brought 
under the plough in the years 
between 1883 and 1900—and 
the production of corn, green 
crops, and garden produce 
has correspondingly increased. 
Yet, while in England the live 
stock has only increased by 
some ten per cent, Germany 
shows an increase between 
1883 and 1907 of 800,000 horses 
(over 20 per cent), five million 
head of cattle (about 33 per 
cent), and thirteen million pigs 
(nearly 150 per cent). In sheep 
alone has Germany fallen off 
by twelve millions (a decrease 
of about 70 per cent), owing 
to the fact that it is found 
more profitable to keep cattle 
and pigs. The value of the 
increase in pigs is double the 
value of the sheep that have 
been withdrawn. At the same 
time the produce per acre has 
been vastly increased. The 
number of German hands em- 
ployed has decreased, owing to 
the higher wages offered by 
the manufacturing districts 
and the attractions of town 
life; but agricultural wages 
have considerably increased, 
and at the season of harvest 
the cry for labour is met by 
the immigration of foreigners, 
of whom 700,000 are said to 
have been employed in 1898. 
Mr Ellis Barker, in ‘ Modern 
Germany,’ has gone very closely 
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into the details of tenure of 
land: he shows that while in 
1895 there were three and a 
quarter millions of holdings of 
under three acres, 71 per cent 
of the land was owned by agri- 
culturists who cultivated more 
than 25 acres. The great ma- 
jority of the holdings are free- 
hold, including as many as 90 
per cent of the medium-sized 
farms. 

Here again we find that in 
Central and Western Germany, 
where farming is in the hands 
of a large number of medium 
and small owners, the principle 
of co-operation has _ been 
adopted. There are no less 
than 22,000 co-operative agri- 
cultural societies in existence 
in Germany. These societies 
occupy themselves with co- 
operative buying and selling, 
drainage, protection against 
floods, acquiring sires for breed- 
ing, milling and storing grain, 
and acquiring machinery for 
the use of their members, so 
that small cultivators are 
enabled to use expensive steam- 
ploughs, threshing - machines, 
&c., which it would otherwise 
be out of their power to obtain. 

These associations are assist- 
ed both by local governing 
bodies and by the State, 
Prussia created in 1895 the 
Central Bank of Co-operative 
Associations, and started it 
with a capital of two and a 
half millions sterling. It 
grants loans at a low rate 
of interest, from 3 to 4 per 
cent. It was the bank of 
700,000 farmers in 1899, in 
which year its turnover ex- 
ceeded 168 millions sterling. 

The co-operative societies, by 
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selling their produce direct to 
the consumer, enable him to 
dispense with the services of 
the middleman, so that while 
the producer gets the benefit 
of the higher wholesale prices 
—as compared with England 
—which prevail in Germany, 
the consumer buys at wholesale 
price, and avoids the inter- 
mediate charges of the corn- 
chandler, the forage-dealer, and 
the greengrocer, charges which 
must be high to cover rent and 
distribution and loss on perish- 
able goods, and bring up the 
retail price in England to a 
figure as high as, and often 
higher than, the price paid by 
the German consumer. The 
great markets which exist in 
every German town facilitate 
this direct dealing; and the 
extremely low freight charges 
of the railways enable the 
farm and garden produce to 


be brought cheaply to the 
markets. 
Thus, the aid given by‘ the 


State through Protection, 
cheap railway transport, and 
cheap money, has enabled 
German agriculture to flourish 
in defiance of the difficulties of 
soil and elimate ; while by co- 
operation those who live by 
the land reap the greatest 
benefit from their labours. 
Methods of agriculture have 
also much to say to the success 
of the industry ; and here again 
the State stepped in with help. 
Whereas in Great Britain, 
which was the first to found 
an experimental agricultural 
station, that great work, initi- 
ated by Sir John Lawes, has 
been left almost entirely to 
private enterprise, in Germany 
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the State followed the lead 
given by us, and there are 
now at least seventy such ex- 
perimental establishments in 
Germany engaged in research 
and investigation into the 
qualities of seeds, manures, 
and methods of cultivation, 
their results being available 
to all. In these establishments 
chemistry has played a great 
part, and in the agricultural, 
no less than in the steel 
and chemical industries, the 
chemists have led the van in 
the rapid march of progress. 
Eighty-five years ago Liebig 
opened the first University 
Laboratory at Giessen, and 
his pupils carried on his 
methods. Laboratories—now 
famous—were opened at the 
Universities of Marburg and 
Leipzig. One State after 
another, satisfied of the vast 
importance of chemistry to 
the national industries, spent 
money without stint upon its 
encouragement. Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, Munich, Bonn, Tiibingen, 
Wiirzburg, and other Universi- 
ties have now famous schools of 
chemistry. Of the 262 British 
and Colonial students holding 
science research scholarships 
granted by the Royal Com- 
missioners for the London Ex- 
hibition of 1851 between the 
years 1891 and 1906, no less 
than 125, or 47 per cent, 
pursued their further studies, 
wholly or partly, in Germany. 
In the year 1900 there were 
known to be 7000 German 
chemists who had been trained 
at the Universities and techni- 
cal and high schools, of whom 
4300 were employed as analyti- 
cal chemists in Germany and 
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1000 as analytical chemists 
abroad. 

Enough has been said to 
show the means and_ the 
methods which have produced 
the marvellous industries, 
agricultural and industrial, of 
modern Germany. But some- 
thing must be said as to the 
education of the workers by 
whom these industries are 
carried on. Bismarck said, 
“He who directs the school 
directs the country’s future,” 
and we know what Bismarck’s 
aims for the future of his 
country were. Therefore we 
may assume what the aim of 
German education would be. 
It would be, as it is, above all 
things to instil into the youth- 
ful mind patriotism, and 
patriotism of a militant type. 
Secondly, it would be to give 
practical training to every 
child so that he may be able 


to take his part in furthering 
the wealth and greatness of 


his country. The Minister 
of Education laid stress on 
religious and moral teaching, 
but he put patriotism first, 
speaking of “the high ideal 
to sow the seeds of patriotic, 
religious, and moral sentiment 
in the children.” And so we 
find that the first songs the 
German child learns are mili- 
tary songs; his first spelling 
lessons are from tales of 
German military valour; his 
two great school festivals are 
the Emperor’s birthday and 
the anniversary of Sedan. 

As regards the practical 
nature of the elementary 
schools, the education is 
directed to the teaching of 
necessary and useful subjects, 
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to helping the young to be 
successful workers in their 
station in life. Cleanliness, 
order, punctuality, courtesy are 
enforced by a strong discipline. 
There is no pauperisation by 
gifts of free meals and boots; 
the parents have to pay for the 
school fees and for books; and 
they are keen to get full value 
for their money. Education is 
democratic ; the rich and the 
poor learn side by side, and 
private schools are discouraged. 
Thus emulation is promoted, 
and class distinctions are com- 
bated in the earlier stages 
of life. 

As regards the secondary 
schools in Germany, no less 
than in this country, the 
battle of the classics rages. 
In Germany, as here, the 
pedagogues have largely held 
theirown. And the strongest 
criticisms made upon German 
education are directed at these 
gymnasia as not doing their 
duty in the preparation of 
youth for practical life. They 
are said to be cramming 
schools, which ruin the eye- 
sight, cripple the initiative, 
and stunt the minds and bodies 
of the pupils. These gymnasia 
and their nine years’ course of 
training are chiefly used by 
those who aspire to the learned 
professions, and it is said that, 
like the University of Calcutta, 
they are turning out a host of 
superficially educated young 
men to join the ranks of the 
discontented and to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed army 
of would-be lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, teachers, and Gov- 
ernment officials. 

It is in her technical high 
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schools that Germany takes 
the lead. Complaints are rife 
that technical teaching is over- 
done; that English practical 
training produces—for example 
—better engineers than German 
technical school training. There 
may be faults in the German 
system: but we cannot believe 
that any engineer is the worse 
for a training in the theory of 
his profession; and we know 
how the best of the young men 
in our own establishments en- 
deavour by attending evening 
classes to obtain something of 
that education which the State 
offers to all in Germany. 
Technical education, we are 
convinced, has had much to 
do with the development of 
German industries. 

Bismarck’s world-policy ap- 
pears to have been directed to 
making Germany wealthy and 
prosperous, and to obtaining 
for her a large share of the 
world’s commerce. In 1888 
William II. succeeded to the 
throne. Not till the remainder 
of Bismarck’s ‘Thoughts and 
Memories’ is published—if in- 
deed then—shall we know cer- 
tainly the cause of Bismarck’s 
dismissal by the Emperor in 
March 1890. Sometime previ- 
ously Bismarck is known to 
have said, ‘‘ William the Second 
will be his own Chancellor.” 
It may well be that the iron 
will of the old Chancellor could 
not bend to the Emperor’s 
views, and that, accustomed as 
he was to governing as an 
autocrat, he would not will- 
ingly yield to the ideas of 
comparative youth and inex- 
perience. It may equally well 
be that the young Emperor, 
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with his active brain, his 
despotic temperament, and his 
tremendous belief in himself 
and his direct mission from 
God, resented the dictation of 
age and experience. The im- 
mediate cause may have been 
the Imperial rescripts as to 
German workmen issued shortly 
before the dismissal, which ap- 
peared without the Chancellor’s 
signature, but the severance of 
these two was a foregone con- 
clusion, and must, in the nature 
of things, have occurred sooner 
or later. If in truth it was 
the Emperor’s desire to abolish 
Bismarck’s repressive and 
coercive methods of dealing 
with social democracy which 
brought about Bismarck’s fall, 
the Chancellor’s memory has 
been amply avenged, for the 
Emperor has since that time 
found no word too bad to use 
against the Social Democrats, 
whom he has called “a band 
of fellows not worthy to bear 
the name of Germans,” “en- 
emies to the divine order of 
things, without a fatherland.” 
At all events, nothing is more 
certain than that with Bis- 
marck’s fall commenced the 
personal rule of the Emperor, 
and that subsequent Chancellors 
have been his servants and not, 
as Bismarck aspired to be, his 
masters. 

For the last twenty years 
Germany’s policy has been the 
policy of the Emperor. He 
has on the whole adhered to 
the maxims of Frederick the 
Great, but from one of them, 
“Secrecy is an indispensable 
virtue in politics as well as in 
war,” he has more than once 
made a startling divergence. 
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The famous Kruger telegram 
gave away Germany’s ambi- 
tions in regard to South Africa ; 
and in the interview published 
in the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ a year 
ago, the Emperor sowed the 
wind'and reaped the whirlwind. 
But the main features of Ger- 
man policy, foreign and domes- 
tic, continued on Bismarckian 
lines for the first ten years of 
the Emperor’s personal rule. 

Let us glance briefly at his 
foreign policy. There are three 
great Powers which Germany 
must always take into account 
in connection with her position 
as a land power: Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and France. 
The alliance with Austria- 
Hungary has been maintained, 
and it isto the advantage of 
Austria that it should be so— 
as she well knows. Austria 
supported Germany at the 
conference at Algeciras on the 
Morocco question; and the 
Emperor, true to the policy 
of pushing on Austria into 
adventures in the Slav States, 
supported Austria in her an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 

Russia, immediately after 
Bismarck’s dismissal, effected 
that agreement with France 
which may or may not be an 
alliance in the true sense of the 
term, but has at all events 
made for peace in Europe. 
The Emperor took it calmly, 
for it had always been Ger- 
many’s policy to keep on 
friendly terms with Russia, and 
the lesson of 1875 must have 
taught him that, whether there 
were or were not an agreement 
between them, Russia would 
stand by France if Germany 
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should again attack her. How 
far he urged Russia to go to 
war with Japan we know not; 
but if he did so, it would only 
be the natural continuation of 
the inherited policy of pushing 
Russia on into adventures in 
the far East. That the Russian 
fleet was destroyed, that the 
Russian army was thrown 
back for a long period, and 
that Russian finances were 
seriously crippled, suited him 
perfectly ; for Austria was thus 
emboldened to carry out her 
adventure in the Balkan Pro- 
vinces, and Russia had become 
so weak that, even if she ever 
contemplated war over this 
question, the German Emperor’s 
threat that he should stand by 
Austria compelled her to accept 
the situation, hateful as it was 
to all Russian Slavs. 

Over France the Emperor 
continually held the threat of 
the mailed fist, and for a long 
time French foreign policy was 
almost dictatedbyGermany. To 
urge her to waste her strength 
in oversea expeditions was still 
the constant aim, always in the 
hope of embroiling her with 
Great Britain. Gambetta had 
prevented this quarrel by hold- 
ing aloof when England occu- 
pied Egypt in 1882. But when 
Colonel Marchand went to 
Fashoda it seemed as though 
there must be war. Monsieur 
Delcassé’s excellent judgment 
prevented war; Marchand was 
recalled, and the relations be- 
tween France and England con- 
tinued to improve. Delcassé’s 
firm resolve was to establish 
good relations with Great 
Britain; the French policy of 
pinpricks was abandoned, and 
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in 1904 the entente between 
France and Great Britain was 
signed, under which all out- 
standing causes of difference 
were adjusted: England was 
given by France a free hand in 
Egypt, and France received 
from England a free hand in 
Morocco. This was so complete 
a checkmate to the policy of 
William the Second, that al- 
though for the moment it was 
passed over in silence, no sooner 
had Russia been defeated and 
seriously weakened in Asia 
than Germany endeavoured to 
pick a quarrel with France 
over the Moroccan question. 
By the usual threats of war 
and preliminary steps for mob- 
ilisation, it was attempted to 
induce France to break her 
entente with England. To save 
war, Delcassé was sacrificed. 
He resigned office, and the 
Algeciras Conference was held 
at Germany’s bidding. But 
England stood by France, and 
the German threat was rend- 
ered abortive. France, how- 
ever, stands committed to 
another exhausting Mediter- 
ranean adventure in Morocco. 

The one Great Power which 
Germany has been unable to 
hurt, otherwise than com- 
mercially by her Protective 
Tariff and strenuous competi- 
tion, is Great Britain. It ap- 
pears that Bismarck’s policy in 
its later stages was to keep 
on friendly terms with Great 
Britain, and though he had 
dreams of a world-wide German 
Power, which could only be 
obtained by command of the 
sea, he does not appear to have 
contemplated obtaining such a 
command. It was reserved for 
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the far-reaching ambition of 
the Emperor William to en- 
deavour to make Germany 
supreme at sea as well as on 
land. The first tentative bid 
was made by the Navy Bill of 
1898, which was passed through 
the Reichstag with such diffi- 
culty that the Emperor, aided 
by his obedient Ministers, found 
it necessary to use extra-par- 
liamentary means to convert 
the Reichstag to accepting the 
great Naval Programme which 
was doubtless then in his mind. 
Accordingly, a month after the 
passing of this first naval bill, 
the Navy League was started— 
the Emperor’s brother becom- 
ing its “Protector” or Presi- 
dent; Prince William of Wied, 
President of the Upper Cham- 
ber of the Prussian Diet, chair- 
man of executive; and the 
Grand Duke of Baden an hon- 
orary member, Starting with 


this high prestige, the League 
soon gathered to its ranks 


men of all classes. 
Government officials became 
chairmen of the provincial 
centres; mayors of towns or- 
ganised the local urban 
branches; Government offices 
and local town halls were placed 
at the League’s disposal; by 
the Emperor’s permission Navy 
League badges were worn, and 
a Navy League flag designed 
and used. The League has 
now considerably more than 
half a million members. It 
has its own periodical press; 
its funds have grown to an 
immense sum, out of which it 
presented a gunboat to the 
nation. But its one great aim 
has been to create national 
enthusiasm for the creation of 
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an all-powerful Navy, and its 
success has been unparalleled. 
It has spared no effort to in- 
fluence the minds of children 
by pictures, lectures, cinemato- 
graphic exhibitions, and free 
trips to the sea-side. It 
worked up such a strong feel- 
ing throughout the country in 
the first two years of its exist- 
ence that the Reichstag passed 
the Navy Bill of 1900, the pre- 
amble of which declared its 
object to be to create a fleet 
of such strength “that a war 
with the mightiest naval Power 
would involve risks threaten- 
ing the supremacy of that 
Power.” 

Five years later, when it was 
again intended to introduce an- 
other Navy Bill, the Emperor 
urged on the Navy League by 
repeated messages applauding 
their patriotic activity, and 
saying it was a guaran- 
tee that he would attain the 
end which he had in view. 
Then followed the Navy Bill 
of 1906, increasing the size of 
the battleships to be laid down 
under the Bill of 1900, adding 
more ships, and ordering the 
enlargement of the German 
docks and the Kiel Canal. 

We have no intention of 
dragging our readers into the 
controversy as to the general 
relative strength of the British 
and German navies, still less 
into the question of numbers of 
Dreadnoughts; but we would 
urge every reader of this article 
to answer to himself the quest- 
ion, “Against whom is this 
German navy being built?” 
And we think no difficulty 
will be found if he will ask 
himself, “Which was ‘the 
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mightiest naval Power’ in the 
year of the Navy Bill of 
1900?” And if he will re- 
member that it was nine 
days after the Boers declared 
war that the Emperor said, 
“Bitter is our need of a 
strong navy.” 

And now we come to the 
consideration of the conditions 
which to some minds impose 
limits tojGerman naval power. 
And the first of these is finance. 
The prevalence of the opinion 
that Germany is a poor 
country —at all events, as 
compared with England — is 
astonishing. Those who hold 
this view should read Mr 
Ellis Barker’s short chapter 
(it is only eight pages) on 
Germany’s Wealth and Fin- 
ances. He shows the immense 
sums that she is spending 
upon her colonies, the settle- 
ment of her Polish provinces, 
her canals, her fleet, and work- 
men’s insurance. He points to 
the fact that while the National 
Debt of all the States of the 
German empire is practically 
the same as that of Great 
Britain, it amounts to only 
about £12, 5s. per inhabitant, 
as against £17, 6s. in this 
country. He shows that while . 
Great Britain has not more 
than £40,000,000 of assets to 
set against her National Debt, 
German State railways alone, 
capitalised at twenty-five years’ 
purchase of their net profits, 
amount to considerably more 
than the whole National Debt 
of all the German States; that 
Germany’s foreign investments 
alone bring in an income of 
at least 75 millions a - year; 
that there are no _ estate 
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duties payable by direct de- 
scendants in Germany; that 
her import duties are per head 
of population little more than 
two-thirds of the rate per 
head in Great Britain; that 
German local taxation is about 
two-fifths of British; and that 
the income subject to income- 
tax has grown nearly five 
times as fast in Germany as 
in Great Britain. If the 
German Parliament will agree 
—and apparently it will now 
agree to anything for the 
purpose of creating an all- 
powerful Navy—there should 
be no difficulty in finding 
whatever money is required. 
Decidedly Germany is not a 
poor country compared with 
ourselves. Mr Ellis Barker 
says, “Germany is no doubt 
at present by far the wealthiest 
State in Europe.” 

Then there is the theory 
that Social Democracy, which 
no doubt is strong in Germany 
and apparently there as here 
is swallowing the old Liberal 
party, will prevent the huge 
expenditure upon the Navy 
which is required to carry out 
the Emperor’s programme ; but 
this is indeed a broken reed for 
our optimists to lean upon. 
The idea of world predomin- 
ance has taken firm hold of the 
whole German nation, and the 
election of 1907 and subse- 
quent events, notably the pass- 
ing of the Navy Bill of 1908 
with its gigantic and far- 
reaching programme, have 
placed beyond a doubt that 
the German working masses 
have endorsed the imperial 
idea, and that Social Demo- 
cracy will not provide an anti- 
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dote or even a palliative to the 
expansionist and naval policy 
of Germany. 

There may still be some who, 
like poor Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, dream of peace 
conventions and international 
agreements for the reduction 
of armaments. But Germany 
showed plainly and distinctly 
at the last Hague Conference 
that she will have nothing to 
do with these Utopian theories. 
She means to defend not only 
her rights but her interests. 
She has won her present posi- 
tion by her strong arm, and by 
her strong right arm she means 
to win still more. Her policy 
is avowedly purely selfish. It 
was Bismarck who said, “The 
only healthy basis of a great 
State is national selfishness, 
not romantic idealism.” 

And then there is the un- 
doubted fact that for the use 
of her Navy, when brought to 
its intended strength, Ger- 
many is in great need of more 
naval seaports, and that she 
cannot fully utilise her fleets 
without them. A short time 
ago it appeared impossible for 
Germany to make naval war 
against England, because she 
had only two naval portse— 
Kiel on the Baltic, and Wil- 
helmshaven, a small artificial 
harbour, on the North Sea. But 
now we are told that Wilhelms- 
haven is being rapidly im- 
proved, and by this time has 
three Government docks all 
large enough to take the larg- 
est battleship, that four similar 
docks are being constructed at 
Kiel, that new naval bases are 
being formed at Cuxhaven at 
the mouth of the Elbe, and at 
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Brunsbiittel at the Elbe end of 
the North Sea Canal. Heli- 
goland, ceded by us to Ger- 
many in 1890, has _ been 
strongly fortified as a base for 
torpedo vessels, and Norderney 
is being turned into another 
such base. The Kiel Canal is 
being widened and deepened to 
admit the passage of battle- 
ships larger than any yet con- 
structed. In all thirteen docks, 
some of the floating type, cap- 
able of taking the largest 
battleship, are ready, under 
construction, or projected for 
the North Sea. And so the 
seaport difficulty is being rap- 
idly got over, and in a short 
time Germany will be im- 
measurably ahead of Great 


Britain as regards naval bases 
in the North Sea. 

And it must be remembered 
that the German Navy League 
is still actively at work, agi- 


tating for a still greater pro- 
gramme than that of 1898, and 
that the size of the docks under 
construction points to larger 
and more powerful ships than 
any now in course of building. 

There are two seaports not 
belonging to Germany which 
she undoubtedly covets, Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. Rotterdam 
has grown to its present great 
importance chiefly through the 
German trade which finds its 
seaport there. The mouths of 
the Rhine, that great artery of 
German inland trade, are in 
possession of the Netherlands ; 
so are the mouths of the 
Scheldt, upon which river 
Belgian Antwerp is situated. 
Possession of these mouths 
would be invaluable to Ger- 
many, uot only for commercial 
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but for naval purposes. Pro- 
fessor von Treitschke, the great 
historian and patriotic prophet, 
speaking of the Rhine, says: 
“‘It is an indispensable duty of 
German policy to regain the 
mouths of that river;” and 
for many years past German 
writers and speakers have pro- 
claimed the same doctrine. 
The extraordinary development 
under the present Emperor of 
the German river and canal 
transport has been due to the 
fact that German commerce 
was finding its way through 
Holland and Belgium, enrick- 
ing those countries at the cost 
of German seaports and Ger- 
man shipping. Every effort 
has been made to so cheapen 
transport by river and canal 
as to induce the products of 
the enormous industrial centres 
of Rhenish Westphalia to find 
their way to German rather 
than to foreign seaports. The 
Dortmund-Ems canal was con- 
structed at a cost of £4,000,000 
te divert Rhine traffic to Em- 
den, where the harbour dues 
have been made extremely low. 
The Rhine-Elbe canal, designed 
with the same object, is es- 
timated to cost nearly 
£20,000,000. But even if 
these methods were more suc- 
cessful than they have yet 
been, they would not change 
the German aspiration to pos- 
sess the mouths of the Rhine. 
Until those mouths are Ger- 
man, the very words of the 
“ Wacht am Rhein” are untrue. 
It is only part of the Rhine 
that is “frei und Deutsch.” 
And so the three great moving 
forces of national sentiment, 
national commercial advan- 
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tage, and national naval 
needs, unite in pushing Ger- 
many to absorb Holland. It 
is doubtless hoped that the 
Netherlands may be brought 
into union with Germany by 
peaceful means, but our belief 
is that no mere commercial 
union would satisfy German 
aspirations—nothing, in short, 
that does not give Germany 
full control and free use of 
Rotterdam and the mouth of 
the Rhine in war. And if and 
when the German Emperor 
thinks the time has come, it 
will not be difficult to find a 
cause for rushing Holland by 
a sudden invasion. That this 
might bring about war with 
Great Britain is by no means 
improbable, and therefore it is 
not likely that Germany will 
attempt this cowp unless we 
are so occupied elsewhere that 
it may safely be undertaken, 
or unless Germany’s fleet has 
become so strong, and her 
naval bases so complete, “that 
a war with the mightiest naval 
Power would involve risks 
threatening the supremacy of 
that Power.” But when the 
German Emperor is satisfied 
as to his strength at sea, 
Holland is not unlikely to be 
his first aim and point of 
attack. 

The position of all the 
smaller North-Western Powers 
bordering on Germany is in- 
deed one of grave anxiety. 
Denmark, in the Kattegat and 
the Sound, holds the keys of 
the Baltic, and to a sovereign 
whose ambitions are growing, 
and whose pride has so swollen 
as that he demands to be not 
only the most powerful mili- 
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tary but also the most power- 
ful naval ruler in the world, 
this situation must be intoler- 
able. Still, if Denmark is suf- 
ficiently humble, and observes 
a strict neutrality, she may 
escape the loss of the Baltic 
keys for a time. 

If once Holland, with the 
mouths of the Scheldt, fall into 
German hands, the position of 
Belgium becomes irredeemably 
compromised. France could 
not allow Belgium to become 
German without fighting to 
prevent it; and so the Nether- 
lands question affects both 
France and Belgium, as well 
as England. 

If Great Britain were to hold 
aloof, and allow Holland to be 
conquered, she would only be 
staving off the evil day. For 
assuredly this gigantic navy 
is not being built only for the 
purpose of annexing Holland, 
though possibly and not im- 
probably that may be the 
first end to which it will be 
turned. 

There is an irresistible force 
driving Germany on. It is 
not merely sentiment, it is not 
merely the Emperor’s personal 
ambition and pride. The great- 
est motive power is the rapid 
growth of the population, 
which makes room for expan- 
sion an absolute necessity for 
the nation. So excellent has 
been the trade of Germany in 
late years, that emigration has 
been checked, and immigration 
has set in. But so rapid is 
the increase of population,— 
20 millions, or 50 per cent, in 
the twenty-five years from 
1870 to 1895,—that this can- 
not continue. Germans are an 
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emigrating race, and have been 
so since the Saxons emigrated 
to this country. They are 
found in large numbers now 
in every foreign country and 
colony. Butthose Germans who 
thus emigrate to lands peopled 
mainly by other nationalities 
have a great tendency to be- 
come absorbed into the popu- 
lation among whom they dwell, 
to lose their German language 
and characteristics, and to be- 
come denationalised. This does 
not suit the views of German 
patriots. Societies have been 
formed for the Preservation 
of Germanism abroad, but any- 
thing they can effect will not 
permanently alter this racial 
tendency; and the aim of 


German statesmen is not to 
Germanise men who have emi- 
grated to countries under other 
rule and belonging to other 
races, but to obtain countries 


of her own as a field for the 
overflow of her teeming and 
ever-growing population. Such 
countries must be suitable for 
Europeans; they must have 
fairly temperate climates; and 
when he surveys the world, the 
German, Emperor or peasant, 
sees that the habitable portion 
of the globe is already divided 
up among the Powers, and 
that if we except China, 
the bulk of it belongs to 
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Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The Germans looked to South 
Africa falling into German 
hands; but that hope has been 
disappointed. Brazil, with a 
large German population, was 
a tempting bait; but the 
Monroe doctrine has barred 
the route, and the time for a 
quarrel with the United States 
is yet far distant. If Germany 
is to obtain colonies, there is 
only one nation from whom 
they can be taken. Great 
Britain holds Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the 
best parts of Africa in the 
East and West. To para- 
phrase Mr Ellis Barker, Great 
Britain has all the territory 
she wants, and she strives only 
to preserve in peace what she 
has won by war. But English- 
men must be simple if they 
believe that Germany will rest 
satisfied with the fact that 
Great Britain has practically 
all the colonies in the world 
while Germany has none. 

Whenever Germany is ready, 
the British colonies must and 
will be her aim. And in that 
day we must rely upon our 
own right arm alone, and if 
our navy is not equal to the 
herculean task that will be im- 
posed upon it, we shall lose 
colonies and Empire. 
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BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DAFT DAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


THIS was our notion of a 
man, in Schawfield—that he 
should look like Captain Cut- 
lass. This was our standard 
of gentility—a race as old and 
rare as Captain Cutlass’s, a 
voice like his to kindle and 
command, and yet so kind for 
natural incapacity; an eye so 
brotherly for honest rags, a 
heart without guile, a hand to 
scatter, and a passion for home. 
When we were boys, and read- 
ing worldly books on Sabbath, 
hidden in stable-lofts or crouch- 
ing in the heather, all the gal- 
lant men-at-arms were Captain 
Cutlasses—the knights, the 
scourgers of buccaneers, the 
great old sea commanders. 
When we grew older, and a 
hat or necktie was to buy, we 
took our cue from the wear 
of Captain Cutlass. As lovers 
with the village girls in even- 
ing woods, owl-haunted, rich in 
secret moonlit groves, we kept 
us decorous by some influence 
that came from meetings with 
the Captain; as men of the 
world (in our rural way) our 
mouths were wondrous clean, 
and often we drank but little, 
for that, we were told, was the 
way of Captain Cutlass. 

No saint, remember; saints 
are, for the most part, women, 
invalids, and elders—the virtues 
that come to some of us late 
in life being naught to brag 


of, only a moral rheumatism ; 
Captain Cutlass knew himself 
so well, and the hazards of his 
place, that all his life he feared 
the devil and fled temptation. 
’Faith! ’tis the only way for 
some of us; come, good fellows, 
let us drink one toast to Captain 
Cutlass,—Non inferiora secutus 
—following no inferior things— 
as his motto went on the white 
stone over the ashlar pediment 
of Schawfield House. 

It was only behind his back 
we called him Captain Cutlass 
—a nickname he had heired at 
second - hand, like Schawfield 
itself, from a grandfather who 
used the weapon woundily in 
some old sea-fight, when British 
sea-fights were in fashion. 
Here, nicknames run in a family 
like corner-cupboards and curl- 
ing-stones, and the Schaws of 
Schawfield are like to be Cut- 
lasses for generations to come, 
even if they never breed a 
sailor. His name and dignity 
were, properly, Sir Andrew 
Schaw, and to hear of his 
oddities and exploits made 
stupid people call him a little 
daft. I wish his kind of mad- 
ness Was more common. 

Yet what was the world to 
make of such a baronet, who 
was on terms of gaiety with 
any random creature he would 
meet upon the road, played 
pranks so droll, indulged so 
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queer a fancy, laughed so heart- 
ily at the solemn rituals of 
society, had the heart of a boy 
when his hair was grey; never 
kept a carriage, or went to 
London; married 

Ah! the cat was nearly out 
of the bag there—just a little 
prematurely ; but, after all, 
this is not to be the story of 
that escapade; what I contem- 
plate is the diverting history 
of his great experiment in train- 
ing the Ideal Wife. 

“He’s so easy-osy &@ man in 
other things you would think 
he would take his chance like 
other men and grab the 
bonniest,” said the wives of 
Schawfield village, which pre- 
sented some deplorable results 
of a fashion of wooing so 
primitive. 

“Mind the man’s motto, 
though, ‘Nothing but the 
best !’” said Mrs Nish of the 
Schawfield Arms, who bought 
her napery on that principle, 
and had a passion for necklets 
and brooches made of the same 
material as her parlour mantel- 
shelves and timepieces, so that 
she sometimes clattered in 


her movements like a quarry. 
“Tt’s not every day a laird’s in 
the marriage market, and Sir 
Andrew’s braw enough, and 
young enough, to pick his lady 
at his leisure the way I pick 


my hens. Besides, he’s had his 
lesson, honest man!” and she 
would sigh profoundly, dewlaps 
quivering, buttons straining 
like to burst across her 
bounteous chest. 

There it was,—the origin of 
Sir Andrew’s great experi- 
ment; he had had his lesson, 
honest man! and Schawfield 
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village knew it, as I sometimes 
think it knew the utmost 
penny Schawfield paid in 
interest on his mortgages, 
There are no secrets of the 
country mansion hid from the 
neighbouring village anywhere 
so long as there are gallant 
lads and laundrymaids for 
them to make love to. The 
odd thing is that my lords and 
gentlemen should go on beliey- 
ing that high walls and acres 
of surrounding policy can foil 
the wings of gossip,—a free 
wild bird that flies farthest 
over parks and desert places, 
I have seen it nest in a charter. 
chest behind an iron door. 

For two years he had borne 
the burden of his error, carry- 
ing it gaily like a man, and 
lost it with a pang. She died, 
did Lady Jean, without a 
single look or word or act 
from him to show he had 
grieved for anything in their 
brief time together, except the 
prospect of her absence. A 
poor little wisp of a thing, to 
be petted and borne with; she 
put the lap-dog off her bed for 
a@ moment on the day she died, 
and drew her husband’s head 
beside her on the pillow. 

“Andy! Andy!” she said 
waefully, “I’ve known about 
you and Lucy all along, and 
you’ve been—you’ve been the 
very prince of husbands.” 

“What!” said he abashed. 
“Who told you?” 

“Tt was Aunt Amelia,” said 
she, “but she meant no harm.” 

“She never does,” said the 
baronet, “ but I wish she could 
have spared you. As God’s in 
heaven, Jean, I have been 


happy !” 
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“Oh, Andy!” she exclaimed 
—a feckless body—‘“I must 
look a fright with my hair cut, 
put I would die with joy if I 
could think you really loved 
me.” 

“Love you, Jean!” he said, 
with his arms about her; “I 
have seen you sleeping and 
have heard you breathe in 
dreams, and for all those days 
and nights we have been com- 

anions: it would be a bonny- 
like thing if I did not love 
ou.” 

She sighed and toyed with 
a lock of his dark hair, and 
mournfully looked in his eyes. 
“ Ah!” she whispered, “it was 
not that way I was thinking 
of. You are a man who loves 
all things living, and would die 
to save a dog from hurt, but— 


but I’m so selfish I would like 


to think I had not much misled 
you, and that you prized me 
a little more than all the rest, 
and never rued you married 
me.” 

“T never rued aught in my 
life but my sins,” said the 
gallant Captain Cutlass, “and 
that I was not a_ better 
husband.” 

“TI could not have had 
better,” she protested. “Tell 
me you were happy.” 

“As the day was long!” 
said my brave Sir Andrew, 
and he lay beside her till the 
hour of the turn of the tide, 
when she hung for a moment 
breathless on the verge of 
things, and then released her- 
self of life and care in one 
contented sigh. 

Some hours he spent wan- 
dering about the farm like a 
man demented, pained as if he 
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had lost a limb, feeling soiled 
as though the slough of despond 
were veritable mire; then up 
and saddled the mare, and rode 
like a fury for the old home. 
It is ever in the body or the 
mind to some old home we go 
with all our triumphs, failures, 
pains, as the red hind in her 
travail makes for the hills 
where she was calved. He 
swept through the fallen leaves 
of the winter-time, trampled 
dock and bracken, tore along 
the canters through the woods, 
sought fervently the upper 
valleys where the winds blew 
free. It was the spring: the 
larch was hung with tassels ; 
all the woods were sweet with 
the tang of pine, the chuckling 
thrush, and the flurry of honey- 
moon wings. There had been 
rain in the early morning; 
no speck of dust was on the 
world, as clean as if it had 
been new created, and the 
burns ran merrily, merrily, 
twitching in fun at the lower 
flounces of the lady ferns that 
bent adoring over them. Each 
mossy cliff dropped gems, and 
every dyke was burning with 
the pale flame of primroses 
that surely grow in Schawfield 
as they grow no otherwhere,— 
so soon, so long, so unmolested, 
as if a primrose crop were the 
single aim of nature. Along 
the hunting roads where the 
hoofs of the horse sank sound- 
less in the turf, the coney 
scuttled and the foumart 
flashed. A ruddy patch of 
hide was stirring in the 
thicket; he saw the dappled 
fallow nibble leaves in the 
enchanted clearings; wood- 
doves murmured ; willow-wrens 
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laced the bushes with a filigree 
of song so fine it would have 
missed the ear of a traveller 
less observant. Life! Life!— 
Lord, how he felt the sting 
and splendour of it in his 
every sense! So had _ he 
ridden in the old bold days, 
capless and young, and this a 
sample of the glorious world ; 
so had he felt himself a part of 
the horse between his knees, 
a part of the turf on which 
they thudded, a part of the 
windy pine, of bird and beast, 
of scent and song, omnipresent 
and eternal, like the living air! 
And then—and then he felt 
ashamed of his health and his 
forgetfulness, in that magic air, 
of her he had left behind in 
Fancy Farm, remembering she 
had never shared his sense of 
wellbeing, and could not realise 
the wonder and glory of life for 
soever little a space in the be- 
wildering, desert of time. It 
was not the spoiled and feck- 
less wife he saw, the aimless 
languid Lady Schaw, but the 
girl she was once, pretty as a 
flower, Jeanie Jardyne, who 
had been one time happy with 
her young companions. Her 
slim, sweet, girlish form he 
thought of, and the winds of 
the Indian sea blowing her 
flowing garments; a way she 
had of clinging on his arm; 
evenings with her in the woods 
while still she had her bridal 
mystery ; peaceful nights when 
she was lying by his side. 
Nobody met him that day 
in his woods and avenues, for 
the folk of Schawfield ever 
evade an eye bereaved, know- 
ing when company is an in- 
fliction and condolence a wound; 
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and he had seen no face of 
man when, climbing the brae 
at Whitfarland, he emerged 
from a bank of whin upon 
the prospect of the sea. 

For a moment he checked 
the mare, took off his wide 
grey hat, and, breathing deep 
of the landward breeze, stared 
at the archipelago. Silver 
and green, with the pillars 
of birches and their tender 
plumage, the lesser isles were 
lying like fairy gardens in the 
Sound, and far away—far, far 
away,—sailing among the sun- 
set’s gold, were the great isles 
of the Hebrides. He looked 
upon them like their first dis- 
coverer—a lean man, a clean 
man, smirched by no town reek 
nor sallowed by greasy foods, 
late hours, and the breathed 
atmosphere of herded popula- 
tions; tan and ruddy, satin- 
skinned, brown-haired ; an eye 
that quested like an eagle's, 
and swooped on distant things 
as does the seaman’s eye or the 
old hunter’s. No flesh pads 
spoiled the structure of his 
shaven countenance, his teeth 
were drift-white, his ears close 
on his head and pointed a little 
like a faun’s; his nose looked 
like one on which a sculptor 
had spent great care and a 
memory of antique marbles; 
his hand in repose was like a 
woman’s, but tightened on the 
reins raised up cords of steel. 
The cut of his grey clothes and 
the fashion of his scarf gave a 
hint of the dandy. 

Below him the sea surged 
noisily, the leafy banners of 
the little isles streamed multi- 
tudinous; a gannet poised, and 
tern sloped piping shrilly down 
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the wind. He glanced behind 
him at the mansion woodily 
recessed — his ancient proper 
home,—got off the horse, in- 
haled the salty perfume of the 
tide on the wracky beaches, 
then passed through the sea- 
pinks to the shore, where he 
stripped a sunburnt body be- 
hind the shelter of a rock, and 
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walked to the edge of the bay, 
and stood a moment with his 
arms held high, his eyes ecstatic 
on the far horizon. 

A moment later he was 
breasting the waves, swim- 
ming with mighty strokes, the 
sea - weeds trailing across his 
lips, the salt spray in his 
nostrils. 


CHAPTER II. 


In Schawfield village one 
funeral pall of thick black 
velvet, heavily fringed, did 
duty at our funerals for two 
hundred years, so that velvet, 
like the lilies of Lent which, 
till latter years, we saw in 
kirkyards only, is ever associ- 
ated in our minds with mortu- 
ary sentiments. The books of 
the kirk-session still bear record 
how Quinten Hogg, a vintner 
and an elder, going on a jaunt 
to Edinburgh, was commis- 
sioned there to buy “twenty 
ells, with fringe and tassels 
conform, for the common 
town’s use, inasmuch as the 
old mort-cloth is sore moth- 
eaten and abused.” But, 
twenty years ago, in revolt 
against the charges of the 
session for a pall that had 
long since earned its cost, 
some thrifty folk in Schawfield 
started a Mort-cloth Fund, and 
bought a rival pall, which low- 
ered so much the cost of obse- 
quies that death, in the words 
ef pawky Cooper Leckie, was 
almost popular. 

“And quite right, too; we 
must be movin’ wi’ the times,” 
said Mrs Nish of the Schaw- 
field Arms, till the craze for 


economy in the shows of grief 
began to threaten her monopoly 
of the hearse, and then she was 
all the antiquary—for old times, 
old manners, and the mort-cloth 
in which the lairds and all the 
ancient people of blood had been 
happed at last without regard 
for a half-guinea more or less. 
Her hearse in its day had 
been the glory of the parish. 
Golden angels romping among 
golden clouds played cheerful- 
looking post-horns upon every 
panel; great ostrich plumes 
cocked and nodded upon the 
top of it, like Highland soldiers’ 
bonnets; and texts like “So 
passeth away all earthly glory” 
were in the Latin tongue on 
scrolls upon its gables. It was 
the only funeral waggon (ex- 
cept the poor man’s cart) for 
more than thirty miles, and its 
engagement called for a certain 
ritual of bargaining, since the 
cost of its hire depended upon 
things that might seem quite 
irrelevant—as the season, or 
the price of wool or oats, the 
social plane of the departed, 
or the money he had left—the 
latter only open to conjecture. 
A man with a melancholy 
eye, and his natural voice 
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restrained to a pious whisper, 
would come into the inn at 
gloaming, lean over the zinc 
of the tiny bar, and mournfully 
ask for a glass of spirits. 

The landlady would sigh her 
sympathy as she turned the 
faucet over the half-gill stoup, 
and poutering her bosom like 
a dove, till the stone-work of 
her necklet went like a mason’s 
yard, would indicate that all 
was known to her,—the peace- 
ful ending and the very hour 
of it, the last words, and the 
doctor’s diagnosis. 

Then the bereaved, with 
short despondent sips at the 
glass, as one for ever hence- 
forth indifferent to earthly 
appetites, — “Ay, Mrs Nish, 
he was a game ane, but he’s 
gane, and that’s the lang and 
the short o’t. Slipped awa’ at 
an awkward time for us, wi’ 
the hay no’ cut and the 
weather broken. Forbye, we 
lost a calf in the dam last 
week,—a maist unlucky sum- 
mer! Poor John!” 

“Here we have no abidin’ 
city,”—and the dewlaps would 
be wagging like a barn-fowl’s 
wattles. ‘ Your uncle was an 
honest man, and it’s aye a 
consolation that he died re- 
spected. I wouldna’ wonder 
but yell want the hearse?” 

“T wouldna’ say but we 
might; the guidwife kind o’ 
mentioned it. I think it’s 
pomp and vanity mysel’, and 
Uncle John was a man 0’ nae 
pretences: the cart would suit 
him fine. There’s nae great 
grandeur called for wi’ a man’s 
remains.” 

“Deed no! At the best 
we're a wheen o’ worms!” 


“But the guidwife’s aye for 
a bit o’ style; ye ken yoursel’ 
what wives are, Mrs Nish. She 
bade me ask what, aff and on, 
might be the hire o’ the hearse 
for Friday.” 

“Poor body! She’ll be the 
ane to miss him; he was so 
evendoon and regular 7 

“As regular as the clock! 
She used to say she could boil 
the kettle on him. And he 
was aye that fond o’ you! 
His wife, ye mind, was your 
husband’s second cousin. What 
did ye say about the hearse?” 

“It would be fifteen shillings; 
is the mistress well?” 

The bereaved, with a drama- 
tic start, —‘“‘My God! mem, 
fifteen shillin’s! David Wat- 
son’s widow last week paid but 
ten, they’re tellin’ me.” 

“I’m no’ denyin’ ’t, but ye 
see she was a widow,—for 
widows it’s always ten; puir 
things! it’s their only consola- 
tion.” 

After this fashion haggled 
the customers for Mrs Nish’s 
hearse: her long experience 
had given her the skill to 
guess, in the first few sentences 
of such an interview, within a 
shilling or two of what was 
a proper fee for the vehicle; 
only once or twice had she 
given the bereaved her lowest 
terms, to be shocked a little 
later at the news of handsome 
legacies. 

“Folks ‘ll get an awfu’ sur- 
prise when I die,” said Makum 
Ross, the merchant, to her 
slyly, once; he was a miser 
whose aim in life was to die 
worth fifteen hundred, which, 
for his sins (that, like all the 
worst of sins, had cost him 
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nothing) he meant to bequeath 
to the Free Church. 

“You'll maybe get an awfu’ 
surprise yoursel’, Makum,” 
said Mrs Nish, with sinister 
meaning. 

“Dod! she’s sharp in the 
tongue, but I’ll hae repartee 
for her yet,” he had remarked, 
chagrined, as he left her 
presence, attended by the wild 
guffaws of farmers in for a 
wool market, and he had the 
laugh against her at the end, 
if a sense of humour goes with 
middling honest Scottish mer- 
chants to the shades. When 
he died his sister came to the 
inn. 

“Makum and you were aye 
good frien’s; he thought the 
world o’ ye,” she said to Mrs 
Nish, who hated to do business 
with her sex. 

“A worthy gentleman!” said 
the landlady, “ye’ll miss him 
sore, but ye have aye the con- 
solation that he died respected. 
Yell be ettlin’ on the hearse ; 
I’m glad it’s just been newly 
painted. I never saw it look 
so braw,—five books o’ genuine 
gold Willie Crombie took to 
the cherubim and seraphim, 
and ye never saw. such 
trumpets !” 

“It wasna’ the hire o’ the 
hearse I ca’d about,” said 
Makum’s sister, with a bitter 
woman’s satisfaction, “it’s an 
awfu’ pity about his will,— 
every penny to the kirk, but 
a hundred pounds for a parish 
hearse to be kept for the use o’ 
a’ and sundry by the Mort- 
cloth Fund!” 

So passed away the glory of 
Mrs Nish’s hearse: its rival 
cut her prices down to the cost 
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of plain post-hiring, and would 
have driven the seraphim and 
the cherubim completely from 
the field if it had not been a 
hearse of startling new design, 
with no black plumes, and sides 
of glass, which made a burial 
“far mair melancholious than 
there was ony need to be,” as 
some of the natives said, who 
were used to obsequies where 
the leading réle was not so 
ostentatious. “It’s makin’ a 
parade o’ the departed! And 
there was something nice and 
cheery in the look o’ the golden 
angels wi’ their trumps,” said 
they. 

Fat days then for the Mort- 
cloth Fund! Its revenues ac- 
cumulated till they became a 
kind of incubus, which was 
finally made less on one occa- 
sion by a Mort-cloth Ball. 
Behold the folk of Schawfield 
jigging, then, in Mrs Nish’s 
hostelry. Watty Fraser with 
his fiddle, perched high in the 
nook of the big bow-window, 
shut his eyes, and pumped 
with ecstasy from the unseen 
source of the music that 
bubbles and gleams eternally 
about the world: ’twas as if 
he tickled the young girl Joy, 
and made her laugh. The 
floor rocked under the mighty 
tread of the country dance and 
the beat of the strathspey. A 
velvet pall should have been 
hung for banner under the 
chandelier, — memento mori,— 
the innocent cause of all this 
gaiety, but Schawfield had its 
sense of the proprieties ; it 
called the dance the Jubilee 
Celebration, and the pall was 
absent, in the darkness of its 
kist within the vestry of the 
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silent kirk, under the mourning 
unforgetting trees. Play up 
then, Watty! another dance ; 
give us “The Miller o’ Dron” 
or “The Wind that shakes the 
Barley”; landlady, make the 
old mell gurgle, and send in 
another bowl; are we not 
young? and it is long till 
morning. 

In a little room behind the 
bar, to which the scuffle of the 
dance and the stampede of the 
young men charging across the 
floor for partners came like 
gusty rumours of the sea each 
time the door was opened to 
let in another loaded tray, four 
or five worthies sat, too fat, 
old, or sedate for dancing, 
doing their best to lower the 
credit side of the Mort-cloth 
treasurer’s intromissions. 

“That’s right, Johnny! be 
always comin’ in with it in 
quantities; it’ll no’ go wrang,” 
said Fleming of Clashgour, 
the farmer, whose bosom ever 
swelled, and whose interest in 
another world than that of 
nowt and sheep invariably 
awoke at the sound of jing- 
ling glasses. 

“Man! there’s one thing 
vexes me,” said Jamie Birrell, 
the Writer, plowtering with 
his toddy-ladle, and his rosy 
face all glistening. “It’s that 
the Captain’s such a recent 
widower; he would have fair 
delighted in the evening’s 
entertainment.” 

“T havena’ seen him dance 
since he was married,” said 
the banker. “The last time 
we saw him shake a_ jovial 
leg was at his home-comin’, 
when he led the Grand March 
and Triumph wi’ his cook. 
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‘I never saw her equal at 
an entrée,’ said he, with an- 
other fling—though it’s known 
very well he could live on 
brose himsel’ if his frien’s 
were well set up in dainties; 
and he waited on her at the 
supper like a titled lady.” 

“Makin’ her mighty blate 
and ashamed o’ hersel’,”’ added 
the lawyer. ‘That’s the worst 
o Sir Andrew’s democratic 
cantrips; they’re well meant, 
but cursedly embarrassing to 
the folk he plays them on. 
The cook would have been 
better pleased wi’ a touslin’ 
frae the gardener. But what 
can ye make o’ the selfsame 
gentleman? He's droll, and 
that’s the lang and the short 
ot” (“droll,” in Schawfield, 
signifying something approach- 
ing amiable lunacy). “If he 
wasn’t droll there wouldn’t be 
all this surplush in the Mort- 
cloth Fund, and we wouldn’t 
be having our ordinar’ Friday 
night sederunt spoiled by idiots 
posturin’ to Watty Fraser’s old 
birch fiddle.” 

It was the year—it was in- 
deed the very week—on which 
the new schoolmaster came to 
Schawfield—a poor east coun- 
tryman with no head for a 
dram, as it turned out later; 
but as yet this fatal disability 
was undecerned, and he sat 
with the other worthies in 
the parlour, looking desper- 
ately jovial, but sinfully, slyly 
pouring most of the mercies 
down the table-legs. 

“T don’t understand,” he 
exclaimed in his high - piped 
voice, “It’s not the laird 
who's giving the party, is it?” 
And Clashgour, with a “Ha! 
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ha! that’s a good one!” rum- 
bled into convulsive laughter 
at the notion of the laird 
signalising his release from the 
wrong wife by a ball. 

“Not exactly, Mr Divvert, 
not exactly,” said the lawyer 
drily. “The circumstances 
would scarcely warrant that 
with strict propriety. To let 
you know, his wife — peace 
with her!—died some months 
ago, and, as baronets most pro- 
perly pay more for their burials 
than common folk, there was 
a sudden augmentation of the 
Mort - cloth Fund that only 
such an occasion as this could 
restore to its old sufficient 
and safe balance in the Union 
Bank. Do you take me, Mr 
Divvert—do you take me?” 
Good Lord!” cried the 

dominie, “I was not aware of 
the circumstances. Might it 
not seem a bit incongruous to 
Sir Andrew if he learned that 
his hearse and mort-cloth fees 
paid for—paid for our con- 
viviality ?” 

“That shows ye don’t ken 
Captain Cut—Sir Andrew— 
nor his story,” said the law- 
yer, “and that ye don’t ken 
Schawfield very well either, 
or ye would know that there’s 
little chance of any rumour 
reaching Sir Andrew that 
would vex him. By the bless- 
ing of God, it’s the semi- 
jubilee year of the Mort-cloth 
Fund, and ye’re expected to 
assume that it’s that we're 
celebrating. Not that the 
Captain’s feelings need on this 
occasion be very scrupulously 
considered, for the death of 
his poor departed in the 
Spring was of the nature of 


Ha 
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release for both of them— at 
least, it might be so consid- 
ered by any other husband 
than Sir Andrew. How he 
would look on anything, I 
would not take it on me to 
jalouse; and he may be break- 
ing his heart for her for all I 
know to the contrary.” 

Still the dominie looked be- 
wildered and the company 
mysterious, nodding their 
heads like mandarins. 

“A delicate woman, — the 
wrang ane a thegither,” hinted 
the banker with a wink. 

“A’ a mistake! Maist de- 
plorable !” conveyed Clashgour 
in a husky whisper. “But he 
was game, man, game, and 
stuck to it like a man!” 

“TI have never heard a word 
of it,” said the schoolmaster. 

“Of course not,” agreed the 
lawyer. ‘It’s quite between 
ourselves in Schawfield, —a 
kind of family affair,—and I 
trust it will go no further.” 

“I’m nothing if not dis- 
creet,” the dominie assured 
him, so eager for the story that 
he choked on the first honest 
gulp he had made at his toddy- 
glass. 

“There was a time, two or 
three years ago, yonder,” said 
the lawyer, settling back in 
his chair, “when two sisters, 
daughters of an Indian officer, 
came for a month to a lodge 
that’s over the way by Whit- 
farland, with their father. 
Jardynes they were called— 
Lucy and Jean Davinia. I’m 
no great judge of the sex my- 
self, but here’s our friend 
Clashgour, he’s made them a 
kind o’ a speciality. What do 
ye say, Clashgour?” 
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The farmer raised his hands 
in the gesture of a man 
whose admiration almost 
stifled words. “A clipper!” 
he exclaimed with fervour. 
“Such a carriage! and such 
style!” 

“Just that!” Mr Birrell 
broke in impatiently. “If ye 
get off on that key there’s no 
stopping ye. Premise, Mr Div- 
vert, that one was a most ex- 
traordinar’ fine young lass, the 
other in mind and body no 
way to compare wi’ her. In 
the ordinar’ course the laird 
should have called on the Jar- 
dynes, but the customary bee 
was in his lordship’s bonnet— 
this time about the folly of 
social calls and suchlike cere- 
mony,—and he left the duty to 
his aunt Amelia. She came 
back loudly singing the praise 
of the bonny sister. As her 
swans are apt to be geese in 
the long-run, Sir Andrew was 
no way impressed by her ac- 
count of what he missed by 
refusing to go to Whitfarland, 
and was only to be set right on 
that point the very day before 
the Jardynes left for India. It 
was the Sabbath: he had been 
to the kirk, in one of his droll 
relapses into an interest in the 
faith of his fathers, and he 
saw the lassie worshipping. 
I think, mysel’,” said the law- 
yer in a pawkier key, strok- 
ing his rosy face, “that a 
woman never looks better than 
under these particular circum- 
stances, if one is young enough 
to have an interest of the kind 
and it’s not too devout an hour 
for the observer. What do 
you think yoursel’, Clashgour? 
You’re winkin’, eh? At any 
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rate, the lady took the Cap. 
tain’s eye, and I daresay he 
was not the only one that da 
for whom she spoiled Dr Cleg- 
horn’s sermon. The Captain 
dragged his aunt forward for 
an introduction when the kirk 
had skailed, and, well, that’s 
the reason why we're here at 
the Mort-cloth Ball.” 

Jamie Birrell was, in his 
way, an artist; he liked in 
debate, or speech, or story to 
keep his hearers balanced for 
a little on the brink of climax, 
and the eager interest of the 
dominie’s eye was ample min- 
istry to his vanity. 

“Awfu’ unfortunate! Might 
hae happened to ony man!” 
said Clashgour, spilling the 
surplus snuff from a tiny ivory 
spoon on the terraced front of 
his waistcoat as he fed a capa- 
cious nose, and, lest the nar- 
rative should be spoiled by 
clumsy interpolation, the lawyer 
hurried to its close. 

“Sir Andrew walked and 
talked for five-and-twenty 
minutes with the sisters ; found 
the one a tonic to his wit and 
@ joy to his carnal eye, and the 
other but her feeble echo. He 
went home, I’ll warrant, with 
his head bizzing, and it looked 
like the end of it, for the 
Jardynes sailed in the morn’s 
morning. But the ship they 
sailed in met with stormy 
weather, was wrecked near 
Madras under circumstances 
that filled the newspapers, and 
Colonel Jardyne was drowned. 
Full of compassion for the 
orphan girls—particularly the 
tall one—Sir Andrew sent Miss 
Jardyne the condolence of his 
Aunt Amelia and himself, and 
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it was the start of a corre- 
spondence.” 

“J understand! I see! I see!” 
cried the schoolmaster, and the 
company watched his face with 
zest, and still nid-nodded like 
mandarins. 

“Miss Jean Davinia Jardyne 
could be a most clever hand 
at a letter, it would seem; it 
was not many months till Sir 
Andrew and she were plying 
an ardent correspondence where- 
in every thought she revealed 
was born companion to his own 
convictions. He proposed, ram- 
stam, by telegraph; was ac- 
cepted, and the lady came home 
in the care of a relative that 
he might marry her. If it was 


not at the kirk door he met 
her first, it was gey near it, 
and he saw his Aunt Amelia’s 
blunder—he had brought home 
the wrong lass!” 

“Bless my soul, you don’t 


tell me he married her !” cried 
the dominie, and the company 
nodded on like mandarins. 
“Tn faith he did! You would 
not doubt it for a minute if 
you knew him. You see the 
fault had not been hers, save 
in the one dubious particular 
that she had got the inspira- 
tion for her letters to the Cap- 
tain from her younger sister, 
who, in correspondence with 
another lover, and one she 
was to marry some months 
later, had put a vast amount 
of genuine feeling into her 
sister’s pen. The Captain, al- 
ways kind, said never a word 
of his disappointment, but 
put a plausible face on his 
reception of his unexpected 
bride, and married her there 
and then without letting her 
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know he had so cruelly been 
deceived.” 

“Tt beats all! What a quix- 
otic creature!” cried the ex- 
cited schoolmaster, taking an- 
other sip of toddy,—with a 
properer enthusiasm for the 
manifold and fantastic quirks 
of human nature he might, 
as we sometimes thought in 
Schawfield, have been as good 
as his neighbours at the bottle, 
and lived as long as they did. 
“ And yet, do you know, there’s 
a likeable side to a folly of that 
kind, I could not do it myself, 
but I admire the man who’s fit 
for it. It shows, do you know, 
a noble abnegation.” He aired 
the sentiment — guileless Mr 
Divvert !—as if it were a new 
philosophic truth now for the 
first time discovered, and the 
mandarins looked each other 
in the eye, uneasy to find the 
Forfar body was so shallow, 
shallow ! 

“That is an idea that whiles 
occurred to ourselves,” re- 
marked Jamie Birrell slyly. 
“You'll find few in Schawfield, 
Mr Divvert, who would call 
Sir Andrew anything but the 
perfect gentleman.” 

“See him on a horse!” sug- 
gested Peter Wyse. 

“Or sailin’ a boat, or swim- 
min’,” said the banker in tones 
even more admiring. 

“Hear him laugh!” said 
Clashgour, “it’s smittal—his 
laugh; and he can get on 
better terms wi’ a stranger in 
ten minutes than maist o’ us 
could get in a fortnight, even 
across a bottle.” 

“And you're only on his 
surface even then,” remarked 
the lawyer, shutting a mouth 
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like a letter-box. “The rarest 
qualities of the laird are only 
gotten at on close acquaintance ; 
he has a thousand hare-brained 
notions I daren’t air myself, 
or my business would go to 
stramash, but sometimes—only 
sometimes, mind ye—they find 
a curious pleasant agreement 
in my mind, and look like con- 
victions a body would die for, 
if one was young enough, and 
living wasn’t so much more 
comfortable, being a _ thing 
one’s used to.” 

Watty Fraser’s fiddle jinked 
drowsily over the measures of 
“The Haymakers,” slurring 
whole bars, content to give 
only the accent to the dancers. 
“Tt’s near the end, I can 
hear,” said Clashgour regret- 
fully, thinking of six miles on 
horseback that must be covered 
before he got home to bed. 

‘*He’s young,—he'll likely 
marry again,’ remarked the 
schoolmaster, already affected 
by the Schawfield interest in 
Sir Andrew’s future. An hour 
ago he had been itching to be 
home; now he would bide till 
broad daylight if he could 
gossip about the baronet. 

“IT wouldn’t wonder,” said 
the lawyer, yawning. ‘ Wha’s 
for hame? If I was him, and 
o the marryin’ kind, I would 
tak’ Norah!” 

The company, all but the 
Forfar alien, looked at him 
with some surprise ; he seemed 
to realise, himself, in a second, 
he had been too free, and shut 
the letter-box mouth with a 
snap of some ferocity. 

They all streamed out into 
the lobby among the retiring 
dancers, and out into the street. 
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Clashgour scrugged down hig 
cap upon his forehead, threw 
a reluctant leg across the sad- 
dle, audibly commended himself 
to God, and, glucking horribly 
with ale as he posted to an 
easy trot, disappeared up the 
lamp-lit lane that led to the 
dark surrounding country full 
of brooks, declivities, and other 
hazards. ‘““There gangs a d—n 
good horse!” said the banker, 
buttoning his topcoat, listening 
to the clatter of the hoofs on 
the broken causeway. “It'll 
take him hame some day deid; 
Clashgour should be teetotal.” 
And himself meandered home 
with a sappy sense of well- 
being, apparently possessor of 
himself, as he could not wholly 
be in other hours, having for 
the nonce a poet’s exaltation, 
thinking the world magnifi- 
cent! magnificent! Young folk, 
wrapped against the morning 
chill, walked off from the door 
of the inn with the rhythm of 
the fiddler still in their feet; 
their chatter and laughter 
sounded down the street, and 
sank to whispers in the closes. 
Watty Fraser, with his violin 
wrapped in baize, an Orpheus 
half-asleep, and a portion of 
art’s reward—a knuckle of ham 
in his coat-tail pocket,—sought 
his attic. The solemn little 
town took on for a space & 
revel spirit, as the woods wake 
up and twitter sometimes just 
before the dawn. Quick, one 
by one, the windows darkened 
in the inn, as Mrs Nish, the 
canny woman, hurried about 
the house like a virgin anxious 
of her oil; and the last of the 
merry-makers, having drawn & 
final glass before the bar, were 
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left outside a banging door. 
High on the steeple clanged 
the hour of five, and echoed 
among the hills, and Divvert, 
counting the strokes incredu- 
lously, realised that every peal 
smote him inside the skull with 
a pang of headache. 

“Dash it!” he said to the 
Writer, “I’m little used to 
hours like these, nor to all this 
toddy. I was wiser sleeping 
among my books,” and Mr 
Birrell chuckled. He listened 
to the dying rumour of revelry 
down the street, and looked at 
the sky, where an old moon 
sliced her way through a 
welter of night and cloud. 
“Books!” said he. “ With 
less devotion to the books, Mr 
Divvert, you would have had 
a better head for toddy. This 
is Life—Life! the thing that 
all you sober cloistered gentle- 
men most deplorably miss the 


On such 


fun and splendour o’. 
a night did Dido—did Dido— 
how is it, now, the Captain 


puts it? Never mind; the 
main thing is, we’re livin’, and 
there’s mony a body deid, puir 
souls, includin’ the Captain’s 
lady.” 

“This Norah!” said the 
schoolmaster, pressing his brow. 
“Who might Norah be?” 

“Norah,” repeated the not- 
ary, cocking his head to the 
side with a forensic glitter in 
his eyes. “Did I, by any 
chance, make reference to a 
Norah ? ” 

“In the room, you know. 
You said if you were him you 
would marry her.” 

“Did I? Faith!” said the 
Writer, “I trust I put it more 
grammatically, not to say more 
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respectfully ; and, whether or 
not, it was an unpardonable 
liberty. Mr Divvert,” — he 
patted the teacher with an 
impressive finger on the chest, 
—‘“the lady’s Norah only to 
her admiring friends, and 
among the most reverent o’ 
them’s one — James Birrell, 
M.A., Edinburgh. To all else 
she is Miss Grant, the Cap- 
tain’s ward and second cousin, 
and to be named with due 
discretion.” 

‘*Man! you might be in love 
wi’ her yoursel’, you’re so par- 
ticular,” said Divvert, turning 
up his collar, and the Writer 
looked at him sternly in the 
rays from the fanlight over the 
door of the Schawfield Arms. 

“Mr Divvert,” said he por- 
tentously, “you have something 
yet to learn of delicacy and the 
general situation. Understand! 
—the general situation. I have 
at my age nothing at all to do 
with love, nor love with me. 
I am Sir Andrew’s man 0’ 
business, and you will kindly 
delete from your remembrance 
anything I may have said in 
there among my personal and 
discreet friends. The party I 
named is a lady,—so was the 
dear departed,—and we must 
consider feelings.” He put 
his hand upon the teacher’s 
shoulder, and, with his mouth 
close to his ear — “Let all I 
said in there be quite delete,” 
he whispered with profound 
impressiveness. “You are not 
yet in the local atmosphere ; 
you cannot understand the 
general situation. By-and-by, 
with the favour of God, you'll 
realise that here in Schawfield 
we are all one family, from the 

Cc 
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laird himself to Watty Fraser, 
and we must be loyal. What- 
ever we are, let us be Scottish 
gentlemen.” 

So saying, the little lawyer 
shook the teacher ceremoniously 
by the hand, and entered his 
house a few doors from the 
inn; and Mr Divvert, with a 
head confused by toddy and a 
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diplomatic atmosphere he eould 
not comprehend, went round 
the back of the church to hig 
lodgings. 

“They’re very sly!” said he 
to himself as he went to bed, 
“What harm could it have done 
had Mr Birrell been a trifle 
more explicit. Oh mighty! but 
they’re sly, sly!” 


CHAPTER III. 


The Mort-cloth Ball was 
ancient history, as all hilarious 
joys appear when a season or 
two has gone, and the wedded 
life of Sir Andrew Schaw 
seemed infinitely more remote 
to the village folk, for whom 
the Lady Jean had always 
been an alien. Norah sat one 
day with her cousin by an open 
window that looked out from 
Fancy Farm upon a landscape 
she had learned to love in every 
changing aspect of it; she had 
been arguing with him, play- 
fully, upon a topic almost stale 
between them, and at last, im- 
patient of his perverse views, 
had stamped her foot and, quite 
forgetful of the dozen years of 
difference in their ages and the 
fact that a month ago she had 
been, in the eyes of the law, an 
infant in his care, had bluntly 
called him silly. 

He watched her flounce 
across the room, with admira- 
tion. ‘You make me think, 
lass, of a cat,” said he. “There 
is something feline in the way 
you put up your back and show 
your claws upon occasion.” 

“A cat!” she exclaimed. 

“Tut! tut!” he said, “don’t 
scratch ; you know how fond I 


am of cats. A cat is the only 
creature that can enter a room 
with absolutely unconscious 
dignity, be fierce without 
awkwardness, and idle without 
becoming fat—not that there 
seems any danger of your 
becoming fat or idle either.” 

The lady smiled; the flash 
of temper that had moment- 
arily lit her eyes and flushed 
her brow died out, and she 
sank into a chair. with a 
gracious easy irrestraint of 
every limb that really justified 
her cousin’s hint at the feline. 

“You're not so happy in 
your compliments as Mr 
Maurice,” she exclaimed. 

“Well, you know I have 
neither his privileges nor his 
practice,” said Sir Andrew. 
“How, if I may ask, does the 
bard of passion and of mirth 
in his appreciative moment 
designate your charms?” 

“Is it fair to tell?” she 
reflected audibly, looking out 
of deep green eyes that seemed 
semetimes black. 

“T am persuaded that Dul- 
cinea’s eyes must be green 
emeralds,” said Sir Andrew ir- 
relevantly, quoting the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance. 
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“There is no harm, I am 
sure, in disseminating pure 
poetry, and in any case, as 
almost in loco parentis, even 
yet I have some little claim to 
know if the compliments that 
are proffered to my late ward 
and cousin are base metal or 
the true Parnassian gold.” 

“T am, it seems, in bear- 
ing, like a Virgilian goddess, 
a priestess carrying sacred 
vessels,” 

“Heavens! he could say the 
same of our milkmaid, Lizzie, 
carrying the cogues of pease- 
meal and milk to the calves. 
I prefer my own comparison— 
of the graceful and mysterious 
cat.” 

“ And, sitting, I have—what 
does he call it?—the hieratic 
aspect of some old Madonna.” 

“Ah! the dear lad! what a 
sad evidence that poets and 
lovers should derive from life, 
and not from literature or art. 
You are too cold to Master 
Reginald, Norah; a swain so 
devoted and so fervent, though 
so confoundedly obvious in his 
compliments, does not deserve 
the snubbings that your play- 
ful and whimsical affection too 
often bestows on him. With a 
little more encouragement the 
lad could show you he has the 
stuff of a grand passion under 
the copy of Keats he always 
carries in his breast-pocket. I 
dragged him out on the yawl a 
week ago, and sailed him an 
hour or two along the coast with 
the sea coming over the coam- 
ings, and I liked the fellow’s 
eye—there was no moment of 
quailing ; but the idiot spouted 
Byron! Great Neptune !— 
Byron at such an hour—with 
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the nor’-easter coming down in 
black squalls and a lost reef- 
pennant! I was ass enough 
to give him the tiller, while I 
went forward for a moment, 
and he let her gybe. God 
nearly had us there!” 

“Oh!” cried his hearer, 
“vou horrify me! It is the 
first time I have heard of it; 
you must not— must not do 
such dreadful things.” 

He had risen, and was pacing 
the floor; the wind blew in 
from the open window, laden 
with summer scents, bearing 
the sounds of the valley—the 
reapers’ hone, the plunge of 
the river on its weirs, and the 
scream of plovers. It blew 
through her beautiful and 
abundant hair, and seemed to 
pale the burnished olive of her 
pure and healthy cheek. Her 
eyes stared troublously; she 
had risen to her feet, and 
clasped her hands together, 
sucking her breath through 
sleet-white teeth, her lips apart 
and shuddering. 

“Ah!” he said remorsefully, 
*T shouldn’t have mentioned 
it; and I promise you I'll 
never give him a tiller again.” 

“You make—you make me 
furious!” she exclaimed, stamp- 
ing her foot. ‘You should 
never have had him on board ; 
you should never have let him 
take the tiller; you know very 
well he knows nothing about it. 
Had you—had you drowned 
Reginald!” 

“What!” cried the Captain 
mockingly. “The author of 
‘ Aphrodite!’ 

‘I spurn the sea-billow and mock at 


the gale, 
For thee, Aphrodite——’ 
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The devil take it, Norah! why 
should a man throw off poetry 
of such a briny flavour if he 
doesn’t know enough not to let 
a boat gybe in dirty weather? 
I like the lad that he seems not 
to have thought the incident 
worth mentioning to you. No 
doubt he’s storing up all his 
emotion over the affair for a 
sonnet in the book. How, by 
the way, goes the opus?” 

She looked sideways at him 
distrustfully, still in a regal 
humour. “I don’t know, and 
you are deliberately leading 
away from the subject we 
were engaged upon, which was 
certainly not Mr Maurice and 
his poetry.” 

“ Deliberately,—now, Norah ! 
you give me credit for a sly- 
ness I don’t possess. Reggie’s 
gybe came into my mind quite 
irresistibly with a twinge from 
a broken rib I got from a 


swinging boom in consequence 
of it.” 
“A broken rib!” she cried 


with knitted brows. “That 
accounts for your interviews 
with the doctor. You are the 
most secretive mortal surely 
ever breathed. Was it neces- 
sary to conceal such a thing 
from us?” 

“No, not absolutely, but 
judicious. Discretion obviated 
explanation and alarm, and all 
the fuss Aunt Amelia would 
certainly have made about 
such a thing. A rib is meither 
here nor there; remember the 
indifference of Adam to one 
completely lost.” 

“Ts it painful?” 

“No more at present than 
Adam’s was; if wives were 
always to be got so easily,” 
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—he stammered as one con. 
fused, remembering; flushed, 
and sighed. “Norah,” he went 
on in a new voice altogether, 
quietly, wistfully, “does the 
house not seem, even yet, 
a little lonely? Something 
chilly’s in the morning, eh? 
We are so quiet here, Silences, 
lapses, pauses,—I can’t ride 
them down,—not if I rode 
the mare till she foundered, 
Would you imagine there 
would be so much difference? 
Oh! a man wants a wife! 
I’m possessed of devils,—the 
worst of devils,—old remem- 
brance and remorse, and the 
days are full of ghosts.” 
“Go swimming, Andy,” said 
the girl, suddenly all softened 
with a pity that welled up in 
her eyes, and made her bold 
lips tender and tremulous. 
“Swimming!” he cried, fling- 
ing up his arms. “I’ve swam, 
and behold the sea hath lost 
its ancient efficacy! Once it 
could wash away all care, cool 
the fever of foolish nights, 
dispel the phantoms of the 
mind, cleanse, console, invigor- 
ate; now, by the Lord! it 
might be ditch-water! A 
man wants a wife, a little 
wife to look at, hear, be kind 
to. I came to-day on a silly 
novel, pushed at the back 
of the escritoire in her room, 
some day, perhaps, when she 
heard me coming, and was 
afraid P 
“No, not afraid, cousin; 
Jean was never afraid of you; 
she knew she had no reason; 
probably shame, poor dear, to 
be found disappointing you.” 
“That tawdry volume gave 
me as much emotion as if 
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it had been part of herself. 
Ghosts!” He ran his fingers 
through the thick hair over 
his temples. “Do you ever 
realise how bogey is the world? 
—gso much is left behind of 
folks departed. Their breath 
is in the wind; their cast-off 
clothing keeps the shape it 
took from the pressure of their 
bodies; the sound of their 
voices and their footsteps goes 
for ever through this unchang- 
ing space. It isn’t only that, 
but there are ghosts of touch, 
and hate, and appreciation ; 
Jean’s gone, but a wraith of 
her haunts Fancy Farm, where 
I hope she was not so un- 
happy, and whatever she cared 
for here has an aura about it 
that belongs to her, and what- 
ever she touched—even the 
stupid novel—is haunted by 
the spirit of her hands.” 

He turned his back upon 


the girl, and looked out at 
the piling clouds that billowed 
silvery in the west against a 


sky intensely blue. The house 
of Fancy Farm—once a simple 
steading, but in recent years 
a little aggrandised with new 
wings pierced by low wide 
windows, gables corbel-stepped, 
and the deep verandah—stood 
upon a brae that gave the 
loveliest prospect of the valley. 
The brae sloped down in turfy 
waves that ended at the river, 
which went over its granite 
weirs with a gushing sound 
that seemed to cool the day, 
and made its neighbourhood 
melodious ; and over the river 
lay the tawny meadows, popul- 
ous now with men and women 
and children making hay. Be- 
yond, the old plantations, 
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garrulous with rooks, and over 
them the steeple of the village. 

“I’m afraid of getting tired 
of this place, Norah,” he ex- 
claimed, in an altered mood 
again. “Tired! tired! It 
was all very well when it was 
Jeanie’s Fancy, but now I'd 
give ten years of my lease of 
life to be back in Schawfield, 
and in the sound of the sea. 
Yon’s the place! I should 
never have leased it to our 
English friend,—a decent fel- 
low, but”—he snapped his 
fingers and grotesquely puck- 
ered up his face—“ Schawfield 
is thrown away on him.” 

“ At two thousand pounds a- 
year,” said Norah, twinkling. 

“Yes! yes! that’s the con- 
founded thing!” cried her 
cousin impetuously ; “ the poor 
devil’s not getting anything 
like the value for his money. 
He misses the romance of the 
place: he has only got the 
house and shootings, and the 
sunsets, and has not the key 
to its magic garden; he has 
not the faintest hint of its old 
associations. I’m defrauding 
Beswick; I’ve half a mind to 
return him fifty per cent of 
his rent.” 

“Yes, why don’t you?” 
asked Norah, looking at him 
through drooping lashes, and 
her cousin laughed. 

‘‘ You know very well!” said 
he. “It’s simply because I 
don’t happen to have a thousand 
pounds at present at my dis- 
posal. What money is in my 
name is in the oddest corners 
of the world,—digging gold in 
West Australia, lumbering in 
Newfoundland, trapping and 
tracking furry things in Atha- 
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basca. It’s feeding men and 
blazing trails out of the weary 
worn-out world into the regions 
of romance.” 

“And, incidentally, it’s not 
getting much in way of divi- 
dends,” said Norah, laughing. 
“* Andy, as a speculator, you’re 
a perfect child!” 

He actually flushed, quite 
pleased as at a compliment ; 
shook with the soft chuckle 
that made Maurice always 
think of old Melampus in 
among the thickets, and 
stroked his chin. “Ha! So! 
Of course! of course! That's 
what I want,—the child’s illu- 
sion, wholesomest and cheapest 
of all joys. ‘Unless ye become 
as one of these——’ But not 
so very childish, Norah ; some 
day Athabascas will do well. 
We are growing the finest 
fruits at Fort Macfadyen, near 
the Arctic circle What a 
world! What a world! Mag- 
nificent! Here am I, to the 
carnal eye, lounging about 
Fancy Farm, the prosiest of 
lives, but a wraith of me’s 
paddling a canoe and singing 
chansons on the Mackenzie, or 
shooting moose and bear for 
supper. Great value! Great 
value for my money! And 
just yesterday I had a splendid 
adventure, — fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling of me struck 
a new reef on the Witwaters- 
rand.” He rubbed his hands 
ecstatically. 

Norah 


! sighed patiently. 
“What a guardian I’ve es- 


caped from!” said she. “I’m 
glad the what-do-you-call-thems 
did not permit you to venture 
my money on such fairy enter- 
prises. You go into the Stock 
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Exchange as if it were a play. 
house.” 

“So it is! So it is!” cried 
the baronet, quite delighted at 
the idea. ‘“ That’s the way to 
look upon it,—like a play; or 
a poem! That’s why I’m sor 
for poor old Beswick ; he takeg 
his Works in the deadliest ear. 
nest, looks upon them as a kind 
of soulless congeries of mech- 
anism for grinding out, not 
steel for railways, ships, and 
bridges, but gold for his daugh- 
ter’s Paris bonnets and his 
own wearisome luxuries, in- 
cluding Schawfield,—but, with- 
out the privilege of the magic 
garden. By George! Id let 
him have the house and shoot- 
ings for the rest of his lease for 
nothing if I could have but the 
privilege of a hut on the place, 
and a guarantee that he 
wouldn’t talk Commerce when 
he met me. I was foolish to 
let Schawfield, when I think of 
it. I could have scraped along, 
—if it weren’t that it would 
involve shutting up the lodges, 
and paying off a lot of men; I 
couldn’t very well do that,— 
such decent fellows; almost all 
of them have been with dad. 
But, if it weren’t for that, I 
could have rubbed along with- 
out letting.” 

“You never required to let,” 
said Norah, calmly regarding 
him. 

“Never required to let! 
Good heavens! what would 
happen to Schawfield as a 
whole if I didn’t? It takes 
every penny of Beswick’s rent 
to pay the mortgages.” 

“You never required to let,” 
repeated Norah firmly. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ you're 
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back at it again; you mean, I 
could have taken some of your 
money ?” 

“Borrowed it, and paid me 
back when the dividends come 
from the fairy and romantic 
speculations,” said the in- 
tensely practical and frank 
young person. 

“There have been one or 
two rogues in the family,” said 
Captain Cutlass, straightening 
himself, “but of late we have 
run to common decency. I 
like the element of imprudence 
in your proposal, but I thought 
we had settled long ago it was 
not for a moment to be seri- 
ously considered. My dear 
Norah, you have yourself to 
think of,—and your future. 
You will marry, and the most 
attractively poetical quality 
about Mr Reginald Mauriee to 
me is that he hasn’t as yet 
made a farthing by the Muse 
or anything else.” 

“Mr Maurice, so far, hasn’t 
done me the honour of asking 
me to marry him,” said Norah, 
reddening, and with flashing 
eyes the Captain failed to see. 

“The blate wooer!” ex- 
claimed Sir Andrew gaily. 
“As I have said, you treat 
him rather cavalierly.” 

“Because I am indifferent.” 

“ He’s not.” 

“But I am; that is the main 
thing.” 

“But, my dear Norah, you 
confessed a decided passion for 
the fellow to me, and—and 
Jean.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, rising 
from her chair and clenching 
her hands behind her back, “I 
should never have said so to 
you; you do not understand.” 
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“Upon my word!” said Sir 
Andrew. “I believe I really 
did not understand my duty 
as your guardian, or I should 
have brought Maurice to the 
scratch about you when I had 
the right.” 

She stared at him with her 
lips apart and _ breathing 
deeply, her heavy chestnut 
eyebrows more than custom- 
arily close together, her fingers 
playing the tattoo of the devil 
on the table she had drawn her 
chair to, conscious of a tremor 
of her legs that might betray 
her even while she sat. It 
was a mercy that Sir Andrew 
Schaw, in Norah’s presence, 
ever was a man considerably 
abstracted —rapt in inner 
visions ; often it annoyed her, 
now she saw it gratefully. 
With an effort she quelled the 
coward flesh of her, and com- 
pelled in her voice an ironic 
accent, 

“You are, clearly, in a hurry 
to get rid of me,” said she. 

He did not look ; he did not 
contradict her. 

“Norah,” said he, “I want 
a wife,” and she hurriedly 
snatched a volume from a pile 
upon the table and began to 
turn its pages noisily. 

“You're more than usually 
irrelevant to-day,” said she. 
“T think we might dispose 
first of my proposition.” 

“That’s disposed of finally,” 
said he, in a tone that left no 
argument ; “Schawfield’s out 
of the question, and I must 
make up my mind to be content 
in Fancy Farm. But the ghosts 
must be dispelled. Can’t you 
help me to a wife, Norah?” 
This time he looked at her 
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wistfully, and she found some 
passage in her book extremely 
fascinating. 

“I'd as soon recommend you 
neckties,” she remarked, with 
an attempt at playfulness. 

“And I know exactly the 
sort of wife to suit me,” he 
proceeded. 

“Listen a moment to this,” 
she interrupted hurriedly, with 
a laugh, and read a passage in 
the book. He listened, laughed 
politely, though, indeed, the 
humour of it was not great; 
plunged again into more im- 
portant things. ‘She must be 
good and wise and beautiful.” 

“Mormon! It is not one 


wife you want, but three,” said 
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Norah. “The age of }paragong 
is ended. If I were you | 
would confine my requirements 
to a single one, which might 
console me for the absence of 
the others.” 

“As what?” he asked, and 
she looked embarrassed. 

“What's wanted most in 
Schawfield — money,” she re- 
plied, with an effort at an air 
of badinage. 

“T’d prefer that she had 
none; my ideal lady hasn’t a 
single penny. I go out, like 
Quixote, this very hour to 
look for her,” he said, rising 
to the door, and Norah, look- 
ing after him, shrugged her 
shoulders. 


(To be continued.) 








PERE CAILLARD. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER, 


WE were talking of Prophets 
and Mahdis and Incarnations. 
Dalling, the civilian, had known 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmed of 
Quadian, the anti-Jehad man, 
with his four hundred thou- 
sand disciples. 

“T never trust them,” he 
said, “when they smooth away 
religious differences. You'll 
find the single-minded man 
who believes himself inspired 
is a schismatic.” 

I asked Malaher if he be- 
lieved in the ingenuousness of 
any modern founder of a sect. 

“T’ve never met one,” he 
said. “That is to say, not a 
live one. When I come to 
think of it, I did know a saint 
once, but his sect was post- 
humous, and he would not 
have approved of it.” 

Dalling, the compiler of 
gazetteers, wanted more in- 
formation. 

“T am afraid he is not in 
your line,” Malaher said. “The 
last time I passed by his shrine 
his followers numbered eleven. 
They may have increased. 
You would put them down 
in your census as animists,” 

“And the founder?” 

“He was a white man. He 
was not what you would call 
an ascetic, and there was 
nothing uncomfortably intense 
about him. He was a big 
man, with a bull’s voice, and 
& grip of steel. The first time 
I met him he was roaring like 
& wounded bison. It was in 


a forsaken district somewhere 
at the edge of the Jeypore 
Agency, a place called Agni 
Hétrodu. You get at it from 
Vizianagram, and when you 
are there you make tracks out 
of it if you are wise. I struck 
it on the road to big game. 
The place is in a cup, out of 
the way of any breeze. It 
absorbs heat. The natives say 
that Agni, the fire god, lives 
there in a cave under the 
earth. In April you feel 
exactly as if you were being 
turned on a spit, and it goes 
en getting hotter every day 
until the rains break. Then 
you are boiled in steam. I can 
believe that the hard volcanic 
rock hisses when the first drops 
strike it. ‘I am cooked twice 
every year, Pére Caillard said 
with his huge bellowing laugh, 
‘and I prefer myself grilled.’ 
He was there of his own choice. 
It was the headquarters of his 
beat. 

“Heath and I had pitched 
camp at Agni Hétrodu. We 
would not have known there 
was a white man anywhere 
near if our evening walk had 
not led us in the direction of a 
great disturbance. We hurried 
towards it and found Pére 
Caillard at bay. He stood in 
his gateway brandishing a 
heavy stick. In the lane out- 
side a dozen or more Brahmins, 
whom he had driven down the 
path from his verandah, were 
shouting and picking up 
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missiles — sticks and stones 
and clods of earth We 
noticed that he had an ally, 
@ little aboriginal, who kept 
making darts from behind a 
gatepost. When one of them 
stooped he would trip him up 
or tug at his loin-cloth or 
turban and scamper back 
under cover again. For a 
moment they looked as if they 
were going to close in, but the 
priest’s deep bass vibrating 
through the hubbub and his 
whirling ash stick were enough 
to disconcert them. They 
wavered. Then a lump of 
clay struck him on the chest. 
By the time we came up stones 
were flying. Of course it was 
@ rout when they saw us. 

“ Pare Caillard stood between 
the gateposts to receive us, six 
foot two in his mud-stained 
cassock. The sweat was pour- 
ing down his face. He laughed 
a@ little breathlessly, and looked 
as if he had rather enjoyed it. 
But when I asked him what had 
started it all, his face clouded. 

“<T cannot repeat it,’ he 
said. ‘They blasphemed.’ 

“T was glad to hear the 
homely French accent. We 
walked with him down the 
path to his tumble-down 
thatched bungalow. It was 
three-quarters chapel. His 
own room was barely furnished 
—a bench, a charpoy, and a 
board fixed into the wall for a 
table. Some one had chalked 
out a rude draught-board on 
the verandah floor, and the 
black and white pebbles pointed 
to an interrupted game. 

“¢Teendu,’ Pére Caillard 
called. ‘Clear these away and 
bring out the bench.’ 
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“The little naked gnome- 
like man removed the pieces 
sadly. ‘He was winning to- 
night,’ Pére Caillard explained 
with a laugh. 

“Teendu was evidently a 
free companion. He fought 
and played by his master’s 
side. 

“We carried Pére Caillard 
off to dine with us in our tent, 
He made no protest—he was 
the friendliest of men. The 
type was new to us both. I 
had not met many missionaries 
in those days, but the few I 
had come across gave me the 
impression of continually hav- 
ing their vocation before their 
eyes. I was accustomed to the 
professional manner, the sad, 
earnest consciousness of being 
different. I knew the grave 
and diplomatic priest, with his 
precarious little flock straying 
in and out of the pen; and 
the evangelist who is so tight- 
ly wrapped up in his message 
that his humanity has no play; 
and the less certain type of 
enthusiast, who seems to be 
clinging to a standard to 
which he has attached himself 
rashly, and to be always look- 
ing up from it to satisfy himself 
and others that he has a firm 
hold. Such a man in Pére 
Caillard’s place would have 
folded his arms and prayed for 
lapidation. The evangelist 
would have hugged martyrdom 
and called a blessing on his 
assailants. The wise pastor 
would have retreated gravely 
to his house, barred himself in, 
and prayed that the hearts of 
his persecutors might be soft- 
ened. But Pare Caillard did 
just what you or I should have 
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done. He wasinfernally angry. 
I am not sure that he was not 
the aggressor.” 

“That is to say, he was not 
disciplined to his work,” Dall- 
ing said. “He did not play 
the game according to his 
lights.” 

“Perhaps not. The man was 
a great child. But think of 
the provocation. It was just 
as if they had taken the image 
of the Virgin from the altar 
and thrown it in the mud. All 
the chivalry of the man was on 
fire; he was a Crusader for the 
moment. 

“We enjoyed his company 
that night. The thing that 
struck us most was his cheer- 
fulness) You would have 
thought the wilderness must 
have cowed him. You know 
how lost and abstracted one 
feels after being alone on an 
expedition; one is a non-con- 
ductor; one has lost touch; 
one wants lubricating. A few 
months of a place like Agni 
Hotrodu would turn the aver- 
age worldling into a savage. 
Pére Caillard had not seen a 
white man for nearly a year; 
he had not sat down at a table 
to eat; he lived on rice and 
chapatties like a native, and 
his income was twenty - five 
rupees a-month—generally in 
arrears. He had no one to 
talk to, and the climate—well, 
it was Agni Hétrodu. Pére 
Caillard was great on the sub- 
ject. He entertained us with 
stories of its odd effects half 
through dinner. He told us of 
the mining prospector who died 
of heat apoplexy and returned 
the same night for a blanket. 
He resuscitated the dead and 
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buried old joke with explosions 
of mirth. 

“The light in his eyes was 
of good fellowship. It was not 
the rapt ecstasy of the ascetic. 
There was no fanaticism there 
to support him in his priva- 
tions, though you would have 
thought it necessary if he was 
to endure and keep sane. He 
did not seem to need it. He 
had made the one great sacri- 
fice, but he waved none of the 
insignia of renunciation. He 
enjoyed a square meal. He 
would eat or drink or smoke 
anything you offered him, but 
he would not express a pre- 
ference. That seemed his only 
disability as far as. fleshpots 
were concerned. 

“By the time the smokes 
came round we felt as if we 
had known him all our lives. 

“¢ Will you have whisky or 
claret?’ Heath asked. 

“* Which you please.’ 

“¢ Will you have a cheroot 
or brown paper?’ 

“‘¢ Whichever you like, That 
is—but that is very droll. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ And for the 
next few minutes, as the joke 
took hold, he could not inhale 
or imbibe anything. We were 
reduced to brown paper our- 
selves when we had been out 
a month, for Heath left nearly 
all the smokes behind for the 
dear old fellow. 

“Heath turned in early, and 
I escorted Pére Caillard home. 
We sat up for hours talking 
and smoking in his verandah, 
and exchanging confidences 
like schoolboys after the holi- 
days. Pére Caillard had no re- 
serve ; he was the most natural 
soul alive. I soon learnt all 
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his history. When he told me 
that he came from Meillerie, 
and that he was not going 
back, I began to realise the 
sacrifice he was making. It 
was marvellous. ‘ Meillerie and 
Agni Hétrodu,’ I said, ‘ that is, 
Paradise and Hell.’ 

“¢ You do not understand,’ 
he answered. ‘You tell me you 
are married. Would you not 
go to Klondyke or Dahomey 
for your wife? Well, then. So 
would I for my Gop. He is 
here. It is not difficult. Be- 
sides, I was told to come. I 
had no choice.’ 

“I began to understand 
what it was that he had in- 
herited. It was nothing less 
than the simple Apostolic 
faith in its complete per- 
spective, the rare power to 
visualise without the human 
disabilities that attend it. 
The bright outlines of his 
faith were not blurred by the 
Schools. He was living there 
with his vision, never doubt- 
ing, simply obeying the words 
of his Master to go out to 
the ends of the world and 
compel them to come in, as if 
he had felt His hand on his 
shoulder but yesterday, content 
without visible reward. 

“<*Have you any converts?’ 
I asked him. 

“*Only the Sowarahs. They 
are good little men, but they 
don’t understand. They will 
believe anything the last person 
has told them —for a little 
while, then they forget.’ 

“His flock was aboriginal. 
They came from the Ghats,— 
Teendu and the like. I asked 
him if he had any converts 
among the Hindus. 
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“*None at all,’ he said, 
‘Nor is it possible to have 
any. Sometimes they come 
and pretend when they want 
anything, but I discover it 
and rebuke them. Then they 
ask questions which are diffi- 
cult to answer. They play 
with words; they speak of 
holy things lightly, and I send 
them away. One ought always 
to be patient, but I get very 
angry sometimes.’ ” 

“That is not at all according 
to Xavier,” Dalling remarked. 

“Pére Caillard belonged to 
the order of St Francis de 
Sales. He was a wild young 
fellow, he told me, before his 
thoughts were turned to re- 
ligion. It was in Dahomey, 
where he saw some active 
service when quite a young 
man. On his return to Savoy 
he passed. through the seminary 
—with difficulty I imagine— 
and became a priest. After 
he was ordained he visited his 
people for a month, then he 
got orders to sail within a 
week by a Messageries boat 
to Vizagapatam. He had only 
two days to pack his trunk in 
and say good-bye to his father 
and mother. Then he turned 
his back on Meillerie for ever. 

“T asked him if his parents 
did not protest. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘but they were very sorry.’ 
His brother had not the heart 
to go with him to the em- 
barking stage on the lake. 
They embraced in a hay-field, 
and Pére Caillard left the boy 
lying on the grass with his 
face to the earth sobbing. 
His father and mother came 
to the pier, but I can imagine 
the old lady’s face was stone. 
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Pare Caillard told me that he 
watched her standing motion- 
less there for half-an-hour, as 
the boat steamed away to- 
wards Geneva. The few words 
in which he described his leave- 
taking left such an impression 
on me that I felt as if I had 
seen the white town disappear 
myself, first the old mother on 
the pier, then the buildings one 
by one until one house could 
not be distinguished from an- 
other and there was not a 
speck left. 

“¢Will you never go back?’ 
I asked of him. 

“*No,’ he said, ‘I have no 
desire. Besides, we all stay 
out here.” But there was a 
catch in his voice which made 
me afraid that his words might 
be a formula. We talked of 
Meillerie till after midnight. 
I had spent the best part of 
& summer in an Arcadian spot 
near by, and I fancied that 
Pére Caillard was glad to meet 
some one who knew his home. 
Still, I was half afraid of 
stirring up regrets. It is pos- 
sible that he had disciplined 
himself into putting it all out 
of his mind. 

“T only once heard him 
speak of Savoy again. It was 
on a grilling evening in April, 
and an urchin in charge of 
some water - buffaloes was 
jumping feet foremost into 
the village tank at Agni 
Hétrodu. The yellow and 
green scum which he splashed 
up was clear as crystal in the 
air with the slant rays of the 
sun behind it. ‘The splash 
and the spray are the same,’ 
he said. ‘It might be the 
lake.’ He had shut his eyes, 
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and I knew he was thinking 
of Leman and the icy -cold 
Rhone water. I knew the 
little wooden pier from which 
he used to dive, looking across 
towards Chillon. A path leads 
up from it to some scattered 
chalets. One of them was his 
father’s house. I must have 
passed it often. I remember 
the orchards in the apple- 
blossom season, and in June 
when the sweet-smelling cows 
used to stand knee-deep in 
flowers—harebell and gentian 
and scabious. The grass was 
merely the embroidery of the 
fields; it gave just the neces- 
sary relief. The flower-fed 
cattle seemed more fragrant 
there than anywhere else. The 
hay certainly was, though the 
farmers of Evian abused it. 
As I came down from the 
pine woods one day an old 
peasant lady gave me a cup 
of milk. I have often thought 
it was Pére Caillard’s mother. 
Their chalet was on the left 
hand as you go down. 

“We had to wait two days 
at Agni Hétrodu for some 
baggage we had left behind. 
It was the end of a brief cold 
weather, and there were still 
a few duck and snipe on the 
jhils. Pére Caillard showed us 
the country. On the second 
day he carried a gun, and to 
his great satisfaction shot a 
paddy bird, a snake, and a 
whistling teal. The next 
morning he walked with us 
as far as our first halting- 
stage. We parted from him 
with regret and promises to 
return if we could by the 
same route. He shook us 
warmly by the hand, and 
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swung off along the dusty 
cart-road home, Teendu trot- 
ting behind. 

“There is often something 
very pathetic in a disappear- 
ing back. Pére Caillard’s was 
broad enough to bear most ills, 
and his long, awkward, con- 
fident stride might have re- 
assured one. Yet I could not 
help feeling that there was 
something perverse in the 
economy of human destinies 
which sent him back to his 
empty little chapel and the 
Sowarahs, who do not under- 
stand, and the sullen antagon- 
ism of all created things in his 
wilderness at Agni Hétrodu. 


“In a little more than two 
months we were back again. 
On the whole, we had had a 
fairly good shoot—two bison, 
a buffalo, and a tiger, and a 
few leopards and bear and 
sambhur. But we had to 
work for them. It was begin- 
ning to warm up when we 
turned back. It was too hot 
for tents. In the daytime, 
failing a house, the shade of a 
banaan-tree was best, and at 
night the open air, unless the 
west wind was blowing, when 
one was better in any kind of 
sty that had walls. We felt 
the fire-god at Agni Hétrodu. 
He was stoking up in good 
earnest to receive us. The 
streets of the village were de- 
serted, and the burning air was 
refracted from the walls, be- 
hind which the unhappy vil- 
lagers were trying to doze 
through the day. Did I say 
the place was out of any 
breeze? When the wind did 


strike it, it was a blast from 
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the furnace-door. As we en. 
tered Pére Caillard’s lane, we 
were struck in the face by the 
grit of a gathering dust-storm, 
Each particle stung like a live 
spark. We half-shut our eyes, 
and blundered on at a run 
towards the bungalow. The 
door was opened furtively for 
us by Teendu, and shut again 
to exclude the pursuing volume 
of air. The very lizard on the 
wall shrank from the draught, 

“Pére Caillard was sitting at 
his table naked to the waist. 
He greeted us as cheerfully 
as ever, and laughed at the 
weather and our plight. Still, 
it was easy to see he was ill, 
‘I have been quite well in the 
daytime,’ he said, ‘but at night 
Ido not sleep—not until it is 
nearly light. Then I dream 
badly. I see things. and wish 
I had not slept.’ I told him 
he ought to sleep in the after- 
noon. 

“<T try sometimes,’ he said. 
‘At least I lie down. To-day 
I was translating the New 
Testament into the vernacular. 
But it is difficult, especially 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
There is no separate word for 
love or lust. You must take 
shelter here. You will not find 
anywhere cooler to-night.’ 

“Our men had taken in our 
valises, and were laying them 
on the hot bricks of the chapel 
floor, when we heard another 
banging at the door. Teendu 
opened it in the same furtive 
way, and admitted another fire- 
blast, enveloping a stranger 
half-blinded by the storm. He 
wore an English silk suit and 
a turban, and I heard him say 
he was going through to Bini, 
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and had ridden ahead of his 
kit when he was overtaken 
by the storm. He introduced 
himself as Ashgar Ali, of 
Hyderabad. ‘Weren’t you at 
Trinity ?’ I asked, but the din 
outside drowned my voice. 

“The room had become al- 
most dark, and Teendu dragged 
in a charpoy for the stranger. 
There is no question of sleep 
at such a time, as one knows it 
in a Christian country; but 
one sinks into a drowsy cap- 
itulation, a kind of- absent- 
minded trance in which there 
is staying power, until one 
yields to the malady which in- 
fects the place, breeding apathy 
and surrender. One calls it 
sleep, because one is under the 
idea that life in all climes is 
passed between sleeping and 
waking: but it is more stifling 
than renewing, and the inter- 
mittent returns from it to con- 
sciousness are the most physic- 
ally oppressive moments of the 
day. Dry hot stones seem to 
be grinding in one’s head; 
one’s throat is parched, and 
one’s perspiring neck soaks 
the pillow. 

“TI lay like this watching 
the turbaned man on the 
charpoy. I was wondering if 
he was the man I had seen 
ducked in the fish- pond at 
Emmanuel. It was rather a 
brutal affair, considering he 
was a foreigner and so by 
way of being a guest; but 
he had deserved it. Ashgar 
Ali—I was almost sure that 
was the man’s name. He was 
a fresher in my last year. 
My thoughts went off wander- 
ing to cool places. I swam in 
Byron’s pool. My ‘canadder’ 
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drifted in the Backs. I skated 
at Lingay. I saw the meadows 
golden with marsh marigolds 
at Grandchester. It was a 
happy interlude, almost as re- 
freshing as sleep. When I 
opened my eyes he was sitting 
up looking at me. It was 
just the poise of the neck, as 
he lifted himself up on one 
hand, that made me certain— 
one of those slight impressions 
that lie dormant in a cell at 
the back of the brain to recur 
after fifteen years. 

“He did not recognise me. 
Indeed we had not spoken 
more than half a dozen words 
to each other at Cambridge, 
but I had heard a good deal 
about him after I went down. 
He had been one of the most 
brilliant men of his year. He 
took a double first in Law, 
and then, for some unaccount- 
able whim, went in for the 
Theological Tripos and took a 
first in that with his tongue 
in his cheek. I had heard he 
was a Sayyid of a good family 
in Hyderabad. 

“It was a bad afternoon. 
I don’t know what we would 
have done for a meal that 
evening, or how we should 
have avoided being suffocated, 
if the impossible had not hap- 
pened. Pére Caillard had just 
said he was afraid we would 
have to keep the door shut 
all night, when a tremendous 
clap of thunder broke over- 
head and the rain came pat- 
tering down on the verandah. 
It only lasted seven minutes ; 
but we were new men. Also 
we were miracle-bringers, Pére 
Caillard told us. ‘I believe it 
is the first rainfall ever known 
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here in April,’ he said. 
look out for to-morrow!’ 
“We were able to dine in 
the tent with the fly up. 
Ashgar Ali joined us. I found 
the man so interesting that I 
thought I would let him show 
his hand a little before I be- 
trayed my knowledge of his 
antecedents. I don’t think I 
have ever met a man so much 
in touch with the modern 
thought of East and West 
alike. He had been made a 
great deal of in London and 
at the Universities, and was 
well known to Orientalists in 
Paris and Berlin. Only the 
other day I came across his 
signature in the ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes.’ The article 
was on Pan-Islamism, and in 
his own excellent French. He 
laughed at the Ben Sefusi move- 
ment, and scouted the idea of 
there being any political danger 
in it, as all good Muhammad- 
ans do, whatever their inner 
thoughts may be. He was 
more frank about the pseudo- 
religious societies of the Hindus. 
You must remember this was 
nearly ten years ago, and there 
was very little talk of sedition 
then; but he gave me glimpses 
of a good deal of subterranean 
mischief which has since seen 
the light of day. He divined 
the subtle currents of race 
antagonism as no white man 
could. He laid his finger on 
the pulse of unrest while we 
were bungling with our thumbs. 
At the same time, he under- 
stood us better than we do 
ourselves. I really believe he 


‘But 


was standing outside all move- 
ments, having nothing to gain 
by any upheaval, But he 
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might have been invaluable 
to any official who was ip 
the way of putting him under 
an obligation.” 

“What had he to say about 
my friend of Quadian?” Dal. 
ling asked. 

“Let us hear about Pare 
Caillard first,” I said. “What 
had Ashgar Ali to do with 
him ?” 

“T am not quite sure my- 
self,” Malaher said, “but, I 
think, a great deal. You can 
imagine how amused we were 
when the dear old padre fell 
foul of Ashgar Ali and in- 
sisted on crossing swords with 
him. You must understand 
that Pére Caillard’s attitude 
was polemical. He felt him- 
self bound to wrestle with the 
devil wherever he met him 
and cast him out. Well, he 
seemed to think he had found 
him in Ashgar Ali, and he 
felt himself particularly well 
equipped for the fray, as he 
had just been reading a 
pamphlet on Muhammad by 
the Reverend Swami Chetti, 
published at the Baptist 
Mission Press in Madras. 

“T had purposely let a word 
slip to let Ashgar Ali discover 
that I had been a year with 
him at Trinity. Hence the 
talk turned to Cambridge and 
a famous Don known to us 
both, the greatest then-living 
authority on Plato. Plato 
himself was the next theme. 
Heath and I were soon a good 
bit out of our depth. Pére 
Caillard had not followed from 
the first, but when Ashgar Ali 
began to talk of the influence 
of the Neo-Platonic spirit on 
the writings of St Paul and 
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the dawn of the Christian 

faith he listened with wide- 

open eyes. Ashgar Ali was 

soon On more dangerous 
ound. 

“‘You can trace the influ- 
ence of the Essenes all through 
the teaching of Christ,’ he was 
saying, when Pére Caillard 
burst in angrily. 

“¢Infiuence!’ he bellowed. 
‘You speak of Him as if He 
were & man.’ 

“A man, certainly! Did 
He ever lay claim to being any- 
thing else? You can almost 
see how the myth grew, how it 
was thrust upon the Church, 
how His words were tortured 
into it. A few crazy enthusi- 
asts perpetuated a claim for 
which seas of innocent blood 
have been shed. Directly and 
indirectly more victims have 
perished by it than by any 
other ideal or institution. Yet 
remove it and Christianity and 
Islam are one. Muhammad 
only developed and systemat- 
ised the laws of morality which 
Christ left incomplete.’ 

“Pére Caillard was furious. 
It was unspeakable, he said, 
to mention Him and Mu- 
hammad in the same breath. 
Besides, he knew, he had 
good authority for saying 
that Muhammad used Satanic 
means, 

“<That is one of the catch- 
words of your patristic liter- 
ature, Ashgar Ali said. 
‘Divine and Satanic. Can 


you tell me what is the differ- 
ence? Islam does not deal in 
these mysteries. You will not 
find any vague dreams of phil- 
osophers and visionaries in the 
Koran shadowing the eternal 
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truth. Islam is the gospel of 
reason.’ 

“* Reason! What Christians 
believe is history. Christ’s 
sepulchre may be seen. Was 
He lying when He said He 
was the Son of Gop? If He 
lied, then He was a very great 
r-rogue—the greatest r-rogue 
that ever lived,—but you know 
His life,’ 

“Think of Ashgar Ali as 
very suave and polite, with 
spectacles and smooth rounded 
cheeks, almost as red as an 
apple, and a superior cynical 
twinkle in his eye, which gave 
the fellow a confounded look of 
self-complacency. I believe he 
meant well, but he was vain, 
and had no sense of humour 
or perspective. He regarded 
every mixed crew as a poten- 
tial gallery. He argued with 
this great child as he would 
with a divinity prizeman of 
his own college. His suavity 
irritated me: it maddened 
Pére Caillard. I am sure he 
thought it Satanic. It im- 
plied indifference to issues of 
the most tremendous import. 
And there were such ambushes 
in his talk. He bristled with 
intangible weapons. Poor Pére 
Caillard seemed to be inflicted 
with cramps and twinges. He 
did not understand much of 
what Ashgar Ali was saying, 
but he would catch at his last 
word and retort with some 
missile from the forge of the 
Reverend Swami Chetti—facts 
more demolishing to Islam 
than all the processes of logic. 
I am afraid Pére Caillard made 
an awful ass of himself. His 
voice grew so loud that Teendu 
ran in and fidgeted behind his 
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chair until I was reminded of 
the encounter with the Brah- 
mins at the gate. He looked 
as if he would like to pinch 
Ashgar Ali’s nose, or knock his 
turban off, or upset his chair. 
I was ready for any kind of 
sally. In the end Heath 
whispered ‘Time,’ and we had 
to draw the Moslem off. We 
ought to have done it before, 
but we were both fascinated. 
It was the oddest kind of duel 
we had seen, and our friend 
was the aggressor after all. 
“Pere Caillard’s anger, like 
his mirth, was volcanic. His 
resentment did not last long. 
Heath’s charm and good-hum- 
our and my own efforts at 
propitiation and the wine we 
poured into his glass without 
hazarding a refusal soon mel- 
lowed and appeased him. After 
dinner we played bridge. Pére 
Caillard had played whist, he 
said, in Dahomey, and he knew 
the face value of the cards. 
We agreed to play three rub- 
bers and take him as a partner 
in turn, pay his losings, and 
hand over all winnings to the 
chapel. So the evening passed 
away without further discord. 
Ashgar Ali was mulcted, as he 
deserved, to the benefit of the 
flock, and Pére Caillard held all 
the cards, and laughed a good 
deal at his own vagaries and 
the eccentricities of the game. 


“¢Look out for to-morrow,’ 
Pére Caillard had said, and 
soon after we woke the earth 
seemed to perspire. We had 
arranged to stay a day at Agni 
Hétrodu. Rest was good for 


our bullocks and men, and 
human company for 


Pére 
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Caillard. Ashgar Ali said he 
would stay on with us, as he 
had a good many marches in 
front of him. He was going 
through to Bini to see the 
Nawab about some property, 
Before the day was out we 
wished him at the bottom of 
the sea. 

“We were all a bit irritable, 
and I don’t wonder. There 
was something insidious in the 
slant rays of the morning sun 
which sank into one’s vertebra, 
and made one feel sick all over 
from the scalp to the pit of the 
stomach. Then we had to pay 
for our seven minutes’ rain, 
The earth rejected its moisture 
angrily, and all the while you 
felt as if your head were being 
held over a steaming vat. I 
remember thinking that it 
might be cooler up a tree. We 
rigged up a crazy punkah of 
sorts which gave us faint 
relief. 

“In the early morning I saw 
Pére Caillard through the door 
of his chapel kneeling by the 
altar in prayer. When we met 
he told me of another sleepless 
night and more trouble in the 
hour of mystery before dawn, 
when the spirit is irresponsible 
and nerves and fibres belong as 
much to the astral body as to 
the one we own. I wondered 
what it was he saw and heard, 
what torments were brewing 
for him in Agni’s firepit. 

‘‘ Heath and I tried to per- 
suade him to come on with us. 
I thought a long rest in my 
bungalow by the coast might 
set him up, also he ought to be 
within reach of a doctor; the 
local Yunnani Hakim was a8 
likely to poison him as not. I 
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held out to him the prospect of 
finishing his New Testament, 
put he argued that he had no 
definite sickness, and therefore 
he was not ill, All we could 
do was to promise to send him 
drugs. 

“The Moslem’s society was 
not good for our friend. All 
through the morning fragments 
of controversy were borne in 
on us from the chapel, mingled 
with the jars and wheezy pro- 
tests of the punkah. Heath 
and I tried to read in our cane 
chairs but it was no good, our 
vital tissues had become part 
of the generai evaporation. 
We watched the verandah 
floor sweat and the steam 
come through the cracked 
door. 

The monotone in the next 
room was Ashgar Ali expound- 
ing Islam or investigating the 
doctrinal pivots of the Chris- 
tian faith, Every now and 
then the priest’s pained voice 
was raised above the drone. 
‘The exception pruv_ the 
r-rule,’ I heard him roar, and 
I knew he was defending the 
sacred mystery on which the 
fabric of his faith was built. 
The even voice of Ashgar Ali 
continued. I doubt if Pére 
Caillard understood one word 
in ten, but the Muhammadan 
was glad to find any one who 
would listen to him on whom 
he could produce an impression. 
And Pére Caillard was clearly 
impressed. He was angry and 
scornful, but at the same time 
he was surprised and uneasy, 
and there was incense in 
that. 

“But he was a polygamist,’ 
we heard him say; ‘how can 
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you respect the teachings of a 
man who had six wives?’ 

“There was no correspond- 
ing acrimony in Ashgar Ali’s 
voice. He bore with these 
interruptions contentedly if 
only he could gain a hearing. 
But Heath and I thought he 
had had hearing enough. We 
intervened and persuaded Pére 
Caillard to lie down; h2 was 
hankering after his Uriya dic- 
tionary and New Testament. 
We watched him, hoping he 
would sleep. It was the most 
painful thing in the world to 
see his fixed open eyes straining 
on the wall. The afternoon 
wore through very slowly, but 
poisonous as the air outside 
was we could not stay in all 
day. In the evening we left 
Pére Caillard under the punkah, 
and strolled out to the deserted 
manganese mines where one 
might pick up a few quail. 
Our gun-barrels were too hot 
for our comfort. 

“Tt was dark when we re- 
turned. As we drew near the 
bungalow we could hear Ashgar 
Ali’s dismal monotone. We 
missed the deep bell-note of 
the priest, and I hoped he 
was asleep. 

“¢That confounded fellow is 
at it again,’ Heath said; ‘why 
can’t he leave Pére Caillard 
alone. I should like to rub his 
head at the bottom of the tank.’ 
I reminded him that Ashgar 
Ali had been ducked once be- 
fore. ‘I don’t think much of 
your Emmanuel fish-pond for a 
cure, he said, and I agreed 
that scum is better for a 
swollen head. I had never 
known Heath so bitter. 

“The voices ceased as our 








footsteps drew nearer. While 
I was changing in my tent I 
heard Pére Caillard say in a 
tired voice—‘It is all History. 
Everything is supported by 
evidence. There is only one 
thing you must take on trust. 
And you know His Life. Was 
it likely He would lie? If He 
did He was a at r-rogue. 
But it is all true. IfI did not 
believe every word of it I 
couldn’t go on living.’ 

“We took Ashgar Ali aside 
before dinner and spoke to him 
roughly. There was no more 
controversy. But we could 
not recapture the geniality of 
the night before. Pére Caillard 
was melancholy and abstracted, 
Ashgar Ali huffy ; no one sug- 
gested bridge. I doubt if it 
would have been possible. At 
about nine o'clock the furnace 
wind got up, and we had to 
sleep inside and shut every 
door until after midnight. I 
lay awake and listened to Pére 
Caillard’s distressed mutterings. 
There was effort and relapse in 
them, an alternate rhythm as 
if he were clutching at shadows 
and falling back. Every breath 
was a stab to me. I had a 
sort of feeling that I ought to 
stay by his side and share his 
vigil: it seemed almost un- 
brotherly to catch at the sleep 
which had eluded him, but 
there came a point when I 
could not bear it any longer. 
Early in the morning I dragged 
my bed outside and poured a 
chatti of water over the 
pillow. 

“T was sinking into a kind 
of unstrung sleep when I was 
waked up bya cry of pain. In 
my own uneasy dreams Pére 
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Caillard and I were yoked in 
torment ; we gasped and panted 
together, and laboured to eg. 
cape. We were pursued by 
the same spectres and appre. 
hensions. A subtle film of 
peril lay between us and all 
security. We were maliciousl 
encompassed. How far the 
cry awoke me I do not know, 
because when I found myself 
standing by my bed in the 
path along which Pére Caillard 
rushed from the chapel, I felt 
as if I had been with him all 
the while. I heard him cry, 
‘Where am I falling? I am 
lost.’ Then he saw me and 
stood still ‘You have had a 
nightmare,’ I said, ‘so have I; 
what we both want is a sleep- 
ing-draught.’ 

“T walked by his side to the 
house, but he did not speak. 
An hour afterwards, as the sun 
was rising, I saw him steal out 
of the compound. I longed to 
join him and comfort him, to 
persuade him that to return 
with us was the only way to 
win sleep, and so to fulfil his 
work, But he looked so utterly 
dejected, and so absorbed in 
the single plan of escape, that 
I had not the heart. If only I 
had joined him—as my instinct 
told me. He had opened his 
heart to me. I need not have 
been afraid of intruding on his 
grief. 

“ At seven o’clock a Sowarah 
came running to the bungalow 
with a message that the people 
in the village were stoning Pére 
Caillard. Another followed say- 
ing that he was dead. Heath 
and I and my orderly picked 
up our guns and followed them 
to the spot. We found Pére 
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Qsillard in a narrow lane, 


propped up against the mud 
‘wall of a house. His eyes were 
open; they greeted us; there 
was peace in them. Teendu 
supported his head. The 
spawn of Agni Hétrodu pressed 
round him, looking on with 
the half- sullen, half - curious 
gaze of the beast that has rent 
a creature and stands over it, 
watching its dying movements 
with suspicion. 

“The original assailants had 
filed. We learnt that a child 
had died in the night on whom 
Pére Caillard was reported to 
have cast the evil eye. He 
had been seen to take the 
infant in his arms the day 
before it sickened. There was 
another story of a human 
sacrifice. It was said that a 
male child had been offered to 
the goddess when the chapel 
was consecrated. Then also 
Pére Caillard had been attacked 
with stones and lathies, but he 
had beaten them off with his 
great ash stick. This time he 
did not resist. In Teendu’s 
words, ‘he stood still and 
suffered everything. He had 
ceased to desire life.’ 

“Heath and I dispossessed 
the weeping Teendu and sent 
him for water and linen. Pére 
Caillard lived through the 
morning. He was too weak 
to be carried to the house, so 
we laid a bed for him in the 
shade of a great banaan-tree, 
and did all we could to relieve 
his wounds. He looked at 
them almost lovingly, as if 
they had been the stigmata 
of St Francis. Perhaps it 


was that he had found release 
through them. 
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“He leved the Saint’s book 
of ‘Little Flowers.’ He had it 
almost by heart, and he quoted 
from it often that morning. 
His thoughts seemed to be 
dwelling on some trial he had 
undergone ; he seemed to think 
he had been tempted by Satan. 
I have his soiled copy now—the 
cover warped, and tunnelled by 
white ants ; mosquitoes pressed 
between the leaves, and whole 
pages devoured by silver fish. 
It reeks of Agni Hétrodu. 
Many of the passages he 
quoted are marked— 

“¢ According to the multi- 
tude of my temptations and 
griefs will Thy consolation 
make glad my soul... . If 
we have not many a battle 
and many a temptation and 
many a hindrance, we should 
not be such as we ought to be 
in the spiritual life. ... No 
man shall deem himself a true 
friend of GoD save in so far as 
he has passed through many 
tribulations. . . . The worst 
devils are wont to run and 
tempt a man when he is ina 
sickness or in any bodily weak- 
ness or in any loss,’ 

“Here was the clue to his 
trouble. ‘I was lost,’ he told 
me. ‘I cried out to Him and 
found a great emptiness.’ 

“Could it be possible, I 
wondered, that the Moslem’s 
theology had created any such 
solitude. I do not think so. 
If Pére Caillard had any doubts 
their source was physical. The 
reiterated blasphemies of the 
day had sunk into his brain 
and engendered a new kind of 
phantasm. 

“T do not think for a mo- 
ment that Ashgar Ali shook 
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Pére Caillard’s faith. But can 
you wonder that his nightmare 
took the form of doubt? You 
know what chronic insomnia is 
like, and what kind of shapes 
haunt you when you close your 
eyes. Pére Caillard’s vision 
came in the eerie hour before 
dawn. Think of his sleep-for- 
saken frame sinking through 
to some strange limbo, the 
worn spirit encumbered in it, 
masterless and disinherited of 
earth, groping among the dim 
shapes of the chaos that envel- 
oped him grey and unappeas- 
able—shrouding an _ abyss. 
Would he not call out to his 
Saviour? And if moments 
passed and he heard no voice 
would it not seem an son? 
Waking or sleeping, no mote 
of doubt had dimmed his clear 
confidence before. But visions 
at such a time are more intense 
than realities. Ido not think 
that Pére Caillard was conscious 
of having crossed the border- 
land of sleep. He only knew 
that he had thought himself 
forsaken. The thought had 
come to him that there was 
no Saviour. Then he found 
himself walking about outside 
his chapel at Agni Hoétrodu. 
The sense of having doubted 
racked him. The tower of his 
strength had fallen. He went 
out seeking penance and hu- 
mniliation. When they began 
to stone him he did not flinch. 
He was glad, he told me, think- 
ing that Gop had allowed him 
to expiate his sin in this life. 
He died proclaiming Christ; 
he knew himself forgiven; he 
had fulfilled his trust; his 
blood was the seed of the 
Church, 
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“So his death was really 9 
kind of euthanasia: it rounded 
off his dedication. And it wag 
an escape. I should not like 
to think of him grilling in hig 
firepit still. 

“ Before he died Pare Caillard 
called Teendu and made him 
repeat after him an epitome 
of the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer. He must tend the 
chapel, he told him, until some 
other priest came, and if none 
came he must keep the small 
flock together and worship 
Christ, if needs be under a 
roof of green leaves. He must 
keep the torch lighted among 
his own people. The little 
Sowarah promised with gulps 
and tears to do his master’s 
will. 

“Pére Caillard died in my 
arms, At the last his thoughts 
ranged back to Meillerie, the 
cold blue lake and the apple- 
blossom, and the hay and the 
fragrant flower-fed cows. If 
his spirit haunts any spot 
on earth it is his father’s 
chalet.” 

That was a soothing thought 
of Malaher’s, but I could not 
help wondering if the spirit 
ever quite disengages itself 
from austere ideals. Would 
not such impulses survive the 
earthier inclination? Might 
they not be driving him now 
through a cycle of Agni 
Hétrodus towards emancipa- 
tion. 

“But the sect. You have 
forgotten the sect,” Dalling 
interrupted. 

“Why, yes, the sect, to be 
sure. That was the point. 
Heath and I made the same 
trip a few years afterwards, 

















and passed through Agni 
Hotrodu. The thatched house 
was a ruin, and the chapel 
had disappeared. But in the 
lane where Pére Caillard was 
F stoned we found a little shrine 
under a banaan-tree. Inside 
was the strangest image ever 
seen. The face might have 
been Krishna’s if it had not 
been for the unaccustomed 
beard burnt in with a charred 
stick. But an odder thing was 
that the idol was draped in a 
tight white shift to the ground. 
The significance of it was just 
dawning on me when I looked 
up and saw Pére Caillard’s 
ancient mildewed hat hang- 
ing like a hatchment from a 
nail above. The old altar-cloth 
from the chapel was spread at 
his feet, strewn with stalkless 
marigolds. A wick burned in 
a niche by the door, and on 
either side of the bearded clay 
giant the lingam and the cross 
were laid against the wall like 
supporters in a coat-of-arms. 
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I waited patiently under the 
banaan-tree outside for the 
priest. After a little while I 
saw Teendu approach, and I 
knew that Pére Caillard was 
worshipped by the gentle 
Sowarahs ‘who do not under- 
stand.’ 

“How angry he would be, 
Yet I think he would forgive 
Teendu. There would be love 
in his chastisement. 

“Why did I quarrel with 
the destiny that sent the dear 
old fellow to his firepit in the 
wilderness? Pére Caillard’s 
flock were neither ripe for 
Christ nor unbelief. They 
were ripe for Pére Caillard. If 
faith is given men according 
to their needs, if spiritual evol- 
ution moves with the same 
slow cautious steps as physical, 
you may be sure he was the 
man for the hour, and the 
Caillardists of Agni Hétrodu 
fall in somehow with the 
symmetry of the general 
scheme.” 




















THE SWAN. 


The Author believes that there is an Allegory hidden in these 
lines, but he is not sure. 


Down the slow current ef a lazy stream 
Floated a dying swan. The heavy day, 
Passing, had left a weight of shimmering heat 
On the tired air. No other creature moved, 
Save for the light mosquito and his kind, 
Ear-fly and eye-midge. In a neighbouring mead 
The comfortable cow forbore to moo, 

And, with an air of bland benevolence, 
Matured the sidelong cud. The populous farm 
Gave forth no sound; and even the ribald ass 
Found it too hot, nor made the welkin split 
With the derisive relish of his song. 

Oh, even as when some mighty orchestra, 
Tuned to the fray, for instant noise alert, 

In flushed expectancy must still await 

Their tardy Captain, whose inspiring beat 
Admits them to their clamorous ensemble, 

So through that still hour every living thing 
Panted and paused for the delaying breeze 

To cool them, and refresh their wonted psalm; 
While down that hushed aisle of potential din 
Moved the proud swan in hauteur to his change. 


A dying swan. He bore no signs of death. 
Time had not dimmed the lustre of his plumes, 
Nor dotage with presuming finger stooped 
That settled air of calm complacency 

So galling in his kind. One might go far 
Before one found a healthier-looking bird. 
But, as he came, he sang. He did not know 
He sang, or he had hardly been so proud. 
Here was no amorous descant of the dove 
Nor music of the moon-struck nightingale, 
But disconnected, harsh, and immature, 

And void of melody, and muttered forth 

In broken spasms of soliloquy. 

As when some person on a lonely road 
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Talks to himself, and, when accused thereof, 
Says that he didn’t—so it was with him :— 


My royal home, farewell ! 
For I must go, 
Whither I do not know, 

And cannot tell. 


Others have gone before. 
Each of my kingly race, 

Passing, was seen no more 
About the place, 


They gave no parting word ; 
Without good-bye 

Each went, a silent bird; 
And so do I. 


Slowly I wander on. 
E’en as my fathers passed, 

I go, a soured and blighted swan, 
Mute to the last. 


Thus far he sang, and, pausing, seemed to brood 
Darkly upon his wrongs. And I, that found 
More peevishness than pathos in the bird, 
Waited, till he the silence broke again, 

And with a voice of growing strength renewed 
His vague unbosomings. And thus he sang :— 


King of the birds was I. 
Monarch by right of all those meaner breeds 
That ply a webby paddle ’mid the reeds, 
Or dare to fly. 


All other fowl beyond 
In peerless majesty ; by wide consent 
Esteemed a necessary ornament 
To any pond. 


So radiant, and so rare, 
That Jove, when baffled in his fond address, 
Assumed my form, with scandalous success 
O’er"the coy fair. 
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Slender of outward charm, 
Yet of such force, that with one wrathful flap 
Of mine imperious pinion I could snap 
The human arm. 


One thing I lacked, one thing; 
To me—to me alone—the gods denied 
One crowning gift: however hard I tried, 
I couldn’t sing. 


Bitter it was to hear 
Offensive gander and exulting drake 
With odious descant pointedly awake 
River and mere. 


Bitter to brood alone, 
While beasts upon the sward, and in the tree 
Birds, would make music scant of melody, 
And poor in tone. 


They had no vocal art; 
I, I alone, of all the natural choir, 
Knew what song was, and felt a poet’s fire 
Deep in my heart. 


Yet I alone was dumb. 
Only to me the gates of song were shut. 
My poet soul rang high with music, but 
It wouldn’t come, 


So loud his voice had grown that, when he paused, 
Nursing his royal ire, methought it seemed 

To make the stillness deeper than before, 

Which struck upon his sense. For he looked round 
As half in doubt, and then, unconscious yet, 

Rose from the silence into fuller song :— 


Now I resign my sovereignty and pride, 
And seek new waters, whither none can say. 
Nature is hushed to awe; on every side 
Silence respects me as I pass away. 
O ripe occasion for one parting lay! 
O for one hour to shake my music free, 
To show that I can sing—that were enough for me! 
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All vain! All vain! And my last chance will go. 
E’en at this hour, when all the listening throng 
Could hardly choose but hear, I lack the flow. 
Filled with the memory of my lasting wrong 
In disappointed pomp I pass along. 
Down the slow stream in empty wrath I float, 
Song in my heart and in my bosom song; 
Song rising up and bubbling to my throat, 
Song that would teach them song! And not one blessed note! 


Higher and higher still his last notes pealed, 
Fuller and fuller yet his music grew, 

And, when he stopped, so swift a silence fell 

That with eraned neck he listened—“ whither came 
That strange, sweet melody?”—and all at once 

He knew he had been singing all the time. 

Then with a burst of triumph, round he turned, 
And in one loud, glad cry announced his theme :— 


Silence, each listening thing! 
O tardy breeze, a little while delay! 
Let every bird and brute 
Be mute, be mute! 
Peace, I command you! Hear me now, I say! 
For I, your passing king 
Will now oblige! I sing! 


And, as he breathed, and for a moment hung, 
Poised on the very ecstasy of song, 

Over the meadows the breath of the evening came, 
Crisping the water to ripples, and rustling the reeds, 
Stirring the leaves of the hedges, and waking the woods, 
And, in a flash, with vivid suddenness, 

Nature gave tongue, The quickened cow replaced 
Her frugal cud, and with complacent moo 
Commenced her vespers. From the terraced lawn 
The irritating peacock shrilled May-oh ; 

The garden, with the wandering guinea-fowl, 





Echoed, Come back, in mockery. At the farm 


And, as defying all things to compete, 
With ribald intake the stentorian ass 





Ducks quacked, hens clucked, pigs grunted, and dogs barked. 
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The Swan. 


Shattered the welkin. These I heard. I saw 
The swan, with throbbing neck and gaping bill, 
Palpably singing, as a soloist, 

Accompanied by some great orchestra, 

Who does her best, but yelling, goes unheard, 
Drowned in the frenzy of the blaring brass, 

Crashing percussion, and deep-throated strings, 

So, ’mid the deafening tumult of all throats, 

Singing, I saw him pass, infuriate ; 

Singing, he gained the corner, all unheard. 

And, singing, even as he swept from sight, 

He turned at bay, and madly flapped his wings, 

Pouring his whole soul into one mad shriek, 

Bitter, indignant, wild with all disgust :— 

And that one note alone I heard. “Too late.” 






J. K. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF MY OFFICIAL LIFE. 







BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B, 


IV. 


A LAPSE TOWARD 


In my notice of the Prison 
Commission in the preceding 
article I ought perhaps to have 
paid a higher tribute to the 
great ability of Sir Edmund 
du Cane, the Chairman of the 
Commission. Indeed, if only he 
had been a man of wider sym- 
pathies, and his care for 
prisoners had equalled his 
knowledge of prisons, he would 
have been a perfect prison ad- 
ministrator. Under his rule 
very great improvements were 
effected in prisons and prison 
administration; and if crim- 
inals were mere animals, nothing 
more need be desired in either 
sphere. But criminals are 
human beings, and they ought 
to be treated as such. Though 
I say this, I have no sympathy 
with the professional humani- 
tarians, Their pestilent agita- 
tion on behalf of scoundrels 
who deserve the gallows so 
offends and irritates all 
thoughtful and sensible peo- 
ple, that it is not easy to get 
@ hearing for urgently needed 
reforms in the interests of the 
mass of the prison population. 
Their campaign of calumny 
against me personally, I can 
treat with contempt, but I 
deplore and resent their action 
In hindering reforms with 
which my name is associated, 
—reforms which would put an 


GRAVER MATTERS. 


end to professional crime, and 
would change a prison into a 
reformatory in the case of the 
weak and the unfortunate. 

Thanks to the enlightened 
administration of our present 
Prison Board, a great advance 
has been effected in this direc- 
tion on behalf of the young. 
But public opinion will not 
justify kindred reforms in the 
interests of adult prisoners 
until the wicked are separated 
from the weak. Mr Gladstone’s 
Prevention of Crimes Bill 
would have brought such re- 
forms within the sphere of 
practical politics; but as the 
result of an agitation promoted 
by the professional humani- 
tarians the Bill was turned 
into a measure for the relief of 
the professional criminals, who 
are their special protégés. 

But I must not allow my 
pen to run away with me here, 
and I will only repeat what I 
have often said before about 
prison-cells, It is not that 
they are not large enough. 
They are larger and better 
ventilated than the “studies” 
provided for our boys in the 
older buildings of some public 
schools, But what distin- 
guishes a prison cell from every 
other sort of apartment de- 
signed for human habitation 
is that all view of external 
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nature, such as might soothe 
and possibly elevate the mind, 
is, with elaborate care, ex- 
cluded. The treatment of 
prisoners in former times was 
barbarous, but it was at least 
intelligent. Its whole purpose 
was punishment, and _ the 
punishment was thorough and 
drastic. But in this shallow 
and conceited age we pride 
ourselves that we are not as 
our fathers were. Our great 
aim in prison discipline is the 
reformation of the offender; 
and with a stupidity that 
would be amusing if the 
matter were not so serious, we 
wantonly deprive a prisoner of 
the good influences that God’s 
world of nature is so well fitted 
to exert upon him. “The 
heavens declare His glory, and 
the firmament showeth His 
handiwork ;” but our prison 
cells are specially designed to 
shut out their testimony; and 
with the smug Pharisaism so 
characteristic of the age, we 
pride ourselves on our phil- 
anthropy, and boast of supply- 
ing our criminals with goody 
books, and religion (turned on 
like the water and the gas), to 
elevate and reform them. 

I am no advocate for 
pampering and petting a 
criminal. It is right that the 
very furniture of his cell and 
the routine of his daily life 
should unceasingly impress 
upon him that crime brings 
punishment. But to shut him 


up in a cell where he cannot 
look out upon land and sky 
is on @ par with flogging him. 
I would place him in a punish- 
ment cell, and flog him too, if 
he deserved it, and some com- 
petent authority directed it. 
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But to make this his daily 
discipline is unworthy of an 
enlightened age. I suppose 
there are men s0 constituted, 
or so brutalised, that the want 
of a window would be a matter 
of indifference to them. As 
for myself, I think it would 
drive me mad. 

As it concerns the public to 
know the causes that lead to 
inefficiency in the public serv- 
ice, I will make a further 
digression here to say some- 
thing more about the Treasury. 
When I was invited to enter 
the Home Office I consulted 
the Irish Attorney - General, 
not only as to whether I 
should accede to the wishes of 
the Government but also as 
to the remuneration I should 
claim. I accepted less than 
half the amount he specified, 
because, as Mr Gathorne 
Hardy explained to me, my 
salary would appear in the 
estimates, and therefore it had 
to bear comparison with the 
other salaries of the Office. 
But when the change of Gov- 
ernment occurred, and Mr 
Bruce succeeded Mr Hardy as 
Secretary of State, the Treas- 
ury seized the opportunity to 
reopen the question of my 
services. Mr Bruce’s reply 
was that my duties in connec- 
tion with the Secret Service 
were of the greatest import- 
ance to the Government. Then, 
said the Treasury, my salary 
must be charged on the Secret 
Service Fund. In vain did 
the Home Office protest that 
this would be a violation of 
an express prohibition in the 
statute regulating the admini- 
stration of that fund. The 
Treasury cared nothing for an 
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Act of Parliament if it stood 
in the way of gratifying their 
pettifogging meanness toward 
a public servant. I was ex- 
tremely indignant, of course, 
but otherwise I was indiffer- 
ent; for, as previously men- 
tioned, at that time I intended 
to return to the Bar. So I 
contented myself by reopening 
the question of the amount of 
my remuneration, and I re- 
ceived an assurance that my 
pocket would not suffer by the 
change. 

All this was before Mr Cross 
when he offered me the Secre- 
taryship of the Prison Com- 
mission. The position, he told 
me, was not what he had in- 
tended, but it was the best the 
Treasury would allow him to 
give me, and he would get 
me something better later on. 
And in his last year at White- 
hall he tried to make good his 
words, but his efforts only 
brought a typical Treasury 
epistle to the effect that I had 
“no qualifications beyond what 
were usually found in the pub- 
lic service.” My clerks were 
the pick of the whole prison 
service, and so I came down 
to their level, and no longer 
attempted anything that they 
could not do forme. And on 
these terms I not only secured 
the friendship of my official 
chief in the Prison Department 
but became much more free for 
work of a more important and 
interesting kind. 

No one need suppose that I 
was personally obnoxious to 
the Treasury. The whole point 
of my story is to show how 
that department demoralises 
the public service. Its duties 
in relation to the budget and 
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the revenue may be admirably 
performed, but its influence in 
regard to the Government 
offices is most pernicious. The 
pay and pension in every de- 
partment are fixed, and there- 
fore the staff are independent 
of the Treasury unless when 
exceptional circumstances are 
held to entitle some individual 
to some special indulgence or 
favour. And then it is that 
the Treasury declares itself. 
Its ways are those of the low- 
class moneylender who ignores 
all appeals to justice and fair 
dealing. There is this differ- 
ence, however. Treasury offi- 
cials are gentlemen in private 
life, and while a poor devil who 
has no social influence need 
expect nothing but a snub, 
anybody who is somebody may 
get what he wants. 

The position which the Home 
Secretary had claimed for me 
would have carried with it the 
right to reckon five or seven 
years’ extra service in com- 
puting my pension on retire- 
ment. I decided to do still 
better for myself in this re- 
spect. The day of the change 
of Government in 1880 I went 
to the Treasury about it, and 
put my case before the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (Sir Henry 
Ibbetson — afterwards Lord 
Rookwood). I had come too 
late, he told me; he had just 
received orders to consider 
himself functus’ officio at four 
o'clock. At that moment Big 
Ben struck three; and playing 
on the word “minute,” I said, 
“But you have got a whole 
hour, and I only want a 
minute.” With a laugh he 


replied that he could not take 
the initiative in such a matter: 
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if I had brought him an official 
letter from the Secretary of 
State he would gladly have 
helped me, for he was fully 
aware of my services to Gov- 
ernment. “I'll bring you the 
letter,” I said. I hurried back 
to the Home Office; and at ten 
minutes to four o'clock I 
handed him the letter, and 
there and then—it was his 
last official act—he wrote the 
minute which made my service 
for pension date from the day 
of my coming to London in 
December 1867. 

Let no one dismiss this as 
mere egotistical gossip. My 
object is to exemplify the bane- 
ful influence of the Treasury in 
the public service. On a later 
occasion a visit to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer secured 
for me a much more important 
benefit than that which I have 
just described. 

Dr Johnson held that no one 
but a scoundrel would write 
except for profit. And a con- 
temporary genius lately de- 
clared that it is only donkeys 
and fools who ever work; but 
this philosopher propounded 
his thesis to the unsympathetic 
ears of a Police Magistrate, 
who sent him to “hard la- 
bour” under the Vagrant Act. 
Though it is only in late years 
that I have joined the “unem- 
ployed,” I have always felt a 
sneaking sort of agreement 
with their principles. And 
though I have never acted 
on them, I thoroughly believe 
in idleness—not change of 
work, but sheer idleness— 
as a temporary relaxation 
from work; and I took ad- 
vantage of the change of 
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Government in 1880 to act on 
that belief. The six months 


that followed were indeed the 
nearest approach to an ade. 
quate holiday that I ever 
enjoyed in my official life, | 
was careful not to offend Sir 
Edmund du Cane by display. 
ing any zeal in the business of 
his Department, and my deep 
and growing distaste for Secret 
Service work led me to con- 
template withdrawing from it 
altogether. As a matter of 
fact, I had openings for other 
work which would have made 
me independent of it. 

Having these ends in view, I 
refused the usual introduction 
to the new Secretary of State. 
But “the best laid schemes o’ 
mice and men,” &ec.! On the 
3rd November Sir William 
Harcourt sent for me. No 
man could say kinder things 
than he when in that mood; 
and telling me that he was 
fully aware of my past services 
to Government, he appealed to 
me to give him the same help 
I had rendered to his prede- 
cessors. He there and then 
sent for the Commissioner of 
Police and the head of the 
Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, and bespoke the good- 
will of Scotland Yard for me 
in the duties he was entrust- 
ing to me. 

In so far as I may venture 
to speak on such a delicate 
subject, I will deal presently 
with those duties and the 
Secret Service generally. But 
before I do so, I had better 
clear the ground by referring 
to some other matters that fall 
chronologically in the interval 
between this and my move to 
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Scotland Yard. And in this 
connection the Royal Commis- 
sion on Loss of Life at Sea 
claims notice. 

This Commission was the out- 
come of a controversy raised by 
a statement of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s, as President of the Board 
of Trade, that the annual loss 
of life among the sailors on 
British ships amounted to one 
in sixty,—a statement whieh, 
though based on the statistics 
of his Department, was vehe- 
mently scouted by shipowners. 
Lord Aberdeen’s success on the 
Railway Accidents Commission 
led to his being asked to pre- 
side over this new Commission, 
and among the most prominent 
of its members were the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Mr Chamberlain 
himself, and Mr Justice Butt. 
Lord Aberdeen was good 
enough to wish for my help 
again, and I wrote to Sir 
William Harcourt, who was 
then away in the country, 
asking for the Secretaryship 
of the Commission. Sir William 
had recently done me a great 
injustice, and so, more suo, he 
replied in the kindest terms, 
assuring me that he would 
gladly comply if Sir Edmund 
du Cane had no objection. 
Sir Edmund gave his consent 
most cordially, and in Nov- 
ember 1884 the Commission 
was appointed with my name 
as Secretary. On the change 
of Government in 1886, Lord 
Aberdeen became Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and a new 
warrant was issued appoint- 
ing Mr Shaw Lefevre Chair- 
man, and adding Admiral Sir 
Cooper Key and Mr (now Lord) 
Heneage to the Commission. 
VOL, CLXXXVII.—NO, MCXXXI, 


The report was presented in 
August 1887. 

In these pages I am dealing 
only with the lighter side of 
things, and I have no intention 
of discussing the merits of 
Royal Commissions in general, 
or of this one in particular. 
But I claim special credit for 
the result attained in this 
case. The interests represented 
seemed irreconcilable, and yet 
the discussions were amicable, 
and the report was signed by 
all the Commissioners. For 
the public benefit I must reveal 
the secret of my success. That 
“an army marches on its 
stomach” was one of Napo- 
leon’s favourite aphorisms. 
And “feed the brute” was 
the advice the young wife re- 
ceived from her matronly 
friend, when she complained 
of her husband’s temper. Here 
then is my secret. The re- 
freshment allowance sanctioned 
by the Treasury was so inade- 
quate that “sandwiches and 
sherry ” was the stock luncheon 
of Royal Commissions, and on 
the Railway Accidents Com- 
mission I often noticed that 
the members were more in- 
tractable after that repast 
than during the morning 
sitting. I proposed therefore 
that we should supplement the 
Treasury pittance by a general 
“whip,” and have a good “sit 
down” repast in the Secre- 
tary’s room. This was agreed 
to, and I made the necessary 
arrangements with one of the 
best West End caterers. The 
results were marked and mani- 
fest. It is not merely that 
having a comfortable meal and 
a good cigar soothes the nerves 
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and smooths the temper, but 
the forty minutes’ chat round 
the luncheon-table brought the 
Commissioners together soci- 
ally, and this influenced their 
discussions in the board room. 

To me personally this was 
both a pleasure and a benefit 
on other grounds, for I thus 
came to make the acquaint- 
ance of the members. I may 
mention specially that I thus 
gained the honour of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s friendship. For 
H.R.H. did not approve of 
hurrying over the cigar stage 
of the luncheon recess; and 
when his colleagues rose, he 
usually kept me with him. 
And on H.R.H.’s leaving to 
take up his command in the 
Mediterranean, he desired me 
to write to him regularly about 
the work; and on his return 
to England he did me the 
honour of giving many proofs 
that he had not forgotten me. 

The year 1880 was an epoch- 
making time in Ireland. Then 
it was that “boycotting” was 
inaugurated—that crime which, 
as one of the Irish judges lately 
said from the Bench, makes the 
life of its victim a living death. 
If taken in hand at once, boy- 
cotting might have been easily 
checked. But once the people 
were allowed to prove the 
power of this terrible system 
of coercion, counter-coercion of 
a drastic kind was needed to 
suppress it. And, as Lord 
Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone’ 
tells us, any proposal to coerce 
the lawless who were thus 
coercing the law-abiding was 
resisted by the Premier. Mr 
Forster was a very different 
man from Mr Birrell, and the 





magistrates and police were en- 
couraged to do all that wag 
possible under “ordinary law” 
to check the forces of disorder, 
But the effort was hopeless, 
and when Ministers returned 
to London after the vacation, 
the Cabinet at last decided to 
take action. 

Parliament met a month 
earlier than usual (6th J anuary 
1881), and three weeks after- 
wards [Forster’s ‘Suspects 
Act,” as it was called, was 
introduced, a statute under 
which 955 persons were im- 
prisoned under warrants issued 
by the Lord-Lieutenant. If 
all the guilty had been arrested 
under it, the arrests would 
have been tenfold more 
numerous. for the reported 
outrages in the preceding year 
totalled 2590, and these were 
only a fraction of the crimes 
committed. But the guilt of 
these crimes does not rest 
mainly upon the peasantry of 
Ireland. For they were the 
outcome of persistent incite- 
ment by their political leaders, 
and they were condoned by the 
Gladstone Government. 

Ireland cannot be governed 
without a “Coercion Act.” 
There have been shameful and 
disastrous intervals, such as 
1880-1882 and 1907-1909, dur- 
ing which the Government of 
the Crown has been practically 
suspended in many parts of 
the country ; but Government 
has never been maintained 
there without “coercion ” ; and 
when the legislative Union 
rescued that unfortunate land 
from the intolerable evils of 
“Home Rule,” «a drastic 
coercion code, framed in the 
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Irish House of Commons, 
as a legacy to the Im- 
ial Parliament. 

A Coercion Act, I should 
explain, is defined to be a 
statute which is not a part 
of the general law, but applies 
only to some specified portion of 
the kingdom. And within the 
limits to which it applies it 
arms the police with powers 
unknown to the ordinary law, 
and sometimes foreign to the 
spirit of that law. For ex- 
ample, under one leading 
statute of this character any 
police constable may call any- 
body to account whom he finds 
loitering in any place after 
sunset; and if the constable 
considers that the account 
which the loiterer gives of 
himself is unsatisfactory, he 
may arrest him and bring him 
before a police magistrate, who 
may send him to hard labour 
for a month, and this without 
appeal, If such a law were 
enforced in disturbed Ireland 
to-day we should hear very 
little about cattle-driving ! 

“ Monstrous!” the reader will 
exclaim ; “no free people would 
ever tolerate such a law.” As 
a matter of fact, 7,000,000 of 
free people in London tolerate 
it, for it is a typical clause of 
the Police Acts under which 
the Metropolis has been 
governed for seventy years, 
There is no great city in the 
world in which life and pro- 
perty are so safe as in London, 
and this is largely due to our 
being governed, not by ordinary 
law, but by police law. For 
London, like Ireland, could not 
genet without a Coercion 
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I have been betrayed into 
this digression by impatience 
with the claptrap we hear 
about coercion — “blatherum- 
skite” they call it in Ireland. 
When I went off the rails I 
was about to explain that in 
the year 1880 the immunity 
enjoyed by agrarian crime in 
Ireland stimulated the fo- 
mentors of political crime, and 
a revival of Fenian activity 
on that side of the channel ex- 
cited the conspirators over 
here. And it was in these 
circumstances that Sir William 
Harcourt re-enlisted me for 
Secret Service work. 

I should say here that in this 
country we know nothing of 
“ Secret Service” in the Con- 
tinental sense of the term. In 
England the duties thus 
designated are such as any 
competent police force would 
discharge. But with us the 
expenditure of public money 
must be open and subject to 
audit. In the annual esti- 
mates, therefore, a specified 
amount is taken for secret 
service; and, as regards this 
fund, the controlling authority 
must accept a certificate under 
the hand of a Secretary of 
State that it is expended for 
purposes authorised by the 
statute in that behalf. But 
for this no Government could 
obtain information about con- 
spiracies against the State. 

Such work was never to my 
taste, and at this time I had 
definitely turned away from it. 
I was still in communication 
with Major Le Caron and some 
other prominent American 


Fenians, but I was out of 
touch with the leaders of the 
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organisation at home To 
ascertain who the London 


leaders were was an easy task, 
but how to get hold of them 
was the problem. They solved 
that problem for me by form- 
ing a plot to discover who their 
enemy was at Whitehall. A 
letter came to Whitehall from 
a@ man whom I knew by repute 
as one of the most active and 
dangerous of the London 
Fenians. He wished to give 
information to Government— 
that was the bait—but he 
would deal only with “the 
gentleman at the head of the 
Intelligence Department.” He 
would hold no communication 
with the Police. 

I met the fellow by appoint- 
ment one night in a house in 
Westminster. He lied to me 
for an hour, during which I 
listened as though I believed 
all he was telling me. This, 
as I expected, led him to ask 
for money. I then pretended 
to lose my temper. He had 
asked to see me in order to 
give information to Govern- 
ment, and I had come prepared 
to pay him handsomely, but I 
was not to be fooled by the 
yarns he had been giving me. 
As I spoke I took a handful of 
sovereigns out of my pocket 
and jingled them before him. 
The greedy look on his face told 
its own tale. He pleaded that 
if I would give him time he 
would get me all I wished to 
know, and he meekly asked for 
his “expenses.” I saw that 
the bait had taken, so I gave 
him a couple of pounds, 
The man made good his 
promises; but lest he should 
fail me, I was anxious to get 
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hold of another of the leaders, 
The London Fenians at this 
time had copied the American 
plan of having a public side to 
the conspiracy ; and in further. 
ance of this scheme they had 
started a brass band, and the 
instruments were placed in 
charge of one of the most 
trusted of their members, I 
learned by chance one day 
that, being “behind with his 
rent,” this fellow had pawned 
these instruments, and that he 
was in a state of trepidation 
owing to their being wanted 
for an anniversary procession, 
and he had not money to 
redeem them. This gave me 
my chance, and within a few 
weeks of my being commis- 
sioned by the Secretary of 
State I had the two most 
influential London Fenians in 
my pay. 

These particulars may be 
given to-day without breach 
of confidence, or injury to the 
public service, and they will 
explain what secret service 
work means. What grand 
copy it would have been for 
the newspapers of that time if, 
in describing the Fenian pro- 
cession that followed, they could 
have added that the band in- 
struments had been taken out of 
pawn with money supplied by 
the Home Office! I will only 
add that the hold I thus ob- 
tained upon the London organ- 
isation prevented the commis- 
sion of Fenian outrages at 4 
critical time ; and further, that 
the information I received from 
these men was never used to 
bring a criminal charge against 
any member of the conspiracy. 
To prevent outrages was by 
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no means an easy task; for the 
Fenians were exasperated by 
the action of the Government 
in introducing the “Suspects 
Act,” as it was called, in 
January 1881, and in arresting 
Michael Davitt on the for- 
feiture of his licence. But I 
warned the leaders who were 
in my pay that if outrages 
ocourred I should possibly de- 
nounce them, and certainly 
stop their stipends. I use 
the word “stipend” advisedly. 
In work of this kind payment 
by results may operate as a 
positive incitement to crime, 
whereas the regular payment 
of a fixed amount has a mar- 
vellous influence on the re- 
cipient. He learns to count 
upon it, and is careful to do 
nothing to forfeit it. I give 
my experience for the benefit 
of others who may hereafter 
have similar duties to dis- 
charge. But I am bound in 
honesty to add, that if they 
consult their personal interests 
they had better not follow 
my advice. In secret service 
work kudos is not to be gained 
by preventing crimes, but by 
detecting. them, and success- 


fully prosecuting the of- 
_ fenders ! 
These pages are neither 


biography nor history, and 
the eventful period ending 
with the Kilmainham Treaty 
and the Phenix Park murder 
shall receive but passing notice. 
In his famous Leeds speech of 
October 1881, Mr Gladstone 
proclaimed that no labouring 
population in Europe had made 
such progress as the Irish (a 
fact which the agitator ignores 
or denies); but he went on to 
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say that Parnell and the Land 
League stood between the 
people and the prosperity which 
the Land Act would bring 
them. Parnell was a living 
proof that the Irish question 
of the moment was a conflict 
between law on the one side 
and lawlessness on the other. 
But, the Premier declared, 
“the resources of civilisation 
were not yet exhausted.” This 
was on Friday the 7th October. 
Speaking at Wexford on the 
following Sunday, Parnell 
launched his reply. He poured 
contempt and ridicule on Mr 
Gladstone’s philippic, compar- 
ing him to a schoolboy whist- 
ling to keep up his courage 
while passing through a ceme- 
tery at night. 

Three days later the Cabinet 
met, and after five hours’ dis- 
cussion it was decided to send 
Parnell to Kilmainham Gaol 
under the Suspects Act. The 
Land League immediately re- 
plied by issuing the “‘ No Rent ” 
manifesto, and on the 18th the 
Government responded by sup- 
pressing the League. On the 
27th came the great Liverpool 
oration, in which Mr Gladstone 
vehemently denounced the as- 
sertion that Parnell ‘com- 
manded the support of the 
majority of the people of 
Ireland.” 

“We are at issue,” he exclaimed, 
“with an organised attempt to over- 
ride the free will and judgment of 
the Irish nation. . . . It isa conflict 
for the very first and elementary 
principles upon which civil society is 
constituted. It is idle to talk of 
either law or order or religion or 
civilisation if these gentlemen are to 
carry through the reckless and chaotic 
scheme they have devised. Rapine 
is the first object, but rapine is not 
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the only object. These gentlemen 
wish to march through rapine to the 
disintegration and dismemberment 
of the Empire.” 


What a cynical smile must 
have lit up Parnell’s handsome 
face as he read this speech in 
his snug room in Kilmainham! 
The whistling was growin 
louder! Six months later the 
secret treaty of Kilmainham 
was settled. Mr Gladstone 
acknowledged that Parnell and 
the Land League “ commanded 
the support of the majority of 
the people of Ireland,” and he 
undertook to promote their 
policy; and Parnell on his 
part promised to use his in- 
fluence to put an end to the 
outrage campaign, and to give 
Parliamentary support to the 
Government in “forwarding 
Liberal principles.” And, as 
Mr Gladstone declared in the 
course of the Home Rule de- 
bates of 1893, “‘ From that date 
forward no hard word, and no 
word of censure, in any speech 
of mine respecting Mr Parnell 
was to be found.” 

That charming historical 
romance, the Irish section of 
Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone,’ 
gives an account of the Kil- 
mainham treaty which, I sup- 
pose, will pass into history. 
The Premier’s colleagues in 
the Cabinet attributed his 
change of policy to the assur- 
ances received through Captain 
O’Shea, M.P. (the emissary of 
Lord Morley’s story), “that Mr 
Parnell was desirous to use his 
influence on behalf of peace.” 
These assurances were commu- 
nicated by Mr Chamberlain to 
the Cabinet on the 25th April; 
and at the next Council, held 
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that day week, it was decided 
to release the Irish outra 
mongers and to allow the Act 
under which they were im. 
prisoned to lapse. 

By several of the Ministers 
that decision was accepted 
with misgivings. But the 
author of the Leeds and Liver. 
pool philippics was its staunch 
and enthusiastic advocate. Of 
the real grounds on which he 
advocated it his colleagues 
knew nothing, for until April 
1893 the real Kilmainham 
treaty was a profound secret, 
The high contracting parties 
to that treaty were the Prime 
Minister on the one side, and 
on the other the only person 
on earth who enjoyed the un- 
reserved confidence of the Irish 
leader. I refer, of course, to 
Mrs O’Shea, who afterwards 
became his wife. And the 
negotiations took place in a 
téte-d-téte in Thomas’s Hotel 
in Berkeley Square. Cherchez 
la femme. Many a great man 
has been fooled by a woman. 

On Saturday morning, the 
6th May, Lord Spencer landed 
in Ireland to inaugurate the 
new policy which was to bring 
peace to the country. Just 
twelve hours later Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, the newly- 
appointed Chief Secretary, and 
Thomas Henry Burke, the 
Permanent Under Secretary at 
Dublin Castle, were murdered 
in the Phoenix Park. The 
policy of the Kilmainham 
treaty, which not a hundred 
hours before had been deliber- 
ately adopted by the Cabinet, 
was instantly discarded; and 
not only the British public but 
the Ministers of the Crown 
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ve themselves up to a fit of 
blind passion and panic. What 
wonder is it if English Govern- 
ment is despised by the Irish 
people. If the Cabinet’s de- 
cision on the Tuesday was 
right, the murder on the Satur- 
day in no way justified the 
reversal of it. For however 
deep might be the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry for this 
crime, Parnell was clear of it; 
and the horror which it ex- 
cited in the breast of almost 
every Irishman would have 
afforded him the leverage 
without which he could never 
have fulfilled his part of the 
Kilmainham compact. 

And real  statesmanship 
would have recognised that 
Cavendish’s murder was an 
event of no special significance. 
As a matter of fact, it was a 
mere accident. That the In- 
vincibles had planned the 
death of Forster, Burke, and 
my own brother, the Crown 
Solicitor, was known at Dublin 
Castle. I myself had given 
definite warnings of these 
plots. But Cavendish was a 
stranger to the assassins, and 
it was not till after the event 
that they learned the identity 
of their second victim. It was 
indeed a brutal murder; but 
the criminal returns of the 
time record a long list of mur- 
ders quite as brutal and far 
more significant of the condi- 
tion of the country. But the 
savage crimes which marked 
the rule of the League only led 
up to surrender to the League. 
So long as it was only the 
Trish who were the victims, 
Downing Street was callously 
indifferent. And if poor Tom 
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Burke had been alone that 
evening, his murder would 
have been condoned, and the 
Kilmainham treaty would have 
stood. And it must in hon- 
esty be acknowledged that if 
Parnell had been given a 
free hand, Ireland would have 
suffered less during the year 
which followed than it did 
under Mr Gladstone’s ad- 
ministration. 

The Phoenix Park murder 
was one of the turning-points 
in my official life. ‘The Secret 
Service” is thankless work, 
and, moreever, I had never 
taken to it con amore. So in 
the winter of 1881-82 I again 
decided to turn from it. This 
resolution was due in part to 
effers of work that was more 
to my taste. One was in the 
sphere of journalism, a second 
related to literary work of a 
higher kind, and the third was 
professional. A gentleman, 
whose name looms large in 
public life, called on me to 
say that R. S. Wright (after- 
wards Mr Justice Wright), who 
had been advising him in his 
Parliamentary work, was ob- 
liged to withdraw his services 
on account of his receiving a 
Treasury appointment, and he 
had recommended me as his 
successor.. I have often been 
gratified to find how highly 
I am esteemed by people 
who don’t know me! And 
here was a signal instance 
of it, for Wright and I were 
strangers. 

The work I thus undertook 
was thoroughly compatible 
with my duties in the Prison 
Department, and it was alto- 
gether congenial. But that 
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hateful and fateful murder 
drew me back into the toils 
from which I thought I had 
escaped ; and all that remains 
to me of that episode in my 
life is that I made a friend- 
ship which I have valued ever 
since, and that I became inoc- 
ulated with views about Tariff 
Reform which were then 
deemed not only heretical but 
eccentric. In dealing with a 
legal point relating to taxation 
I had occasion to refer to the 
Budget of the previous session. 
This led me for private pur- 
poses to enter on the study of 
Gladstone’s system of finance, 
and two discoveries took pos- 
session of my mind. First, 
that in prosperous years Glad- 
stone drew his pen through 
entire pages of the tariff list, 
simply because the money was 
not needed. And secondly, 
that in numerous cases the 
remission of taxation brought 
no benefit to the public, 
and in various instances 
it proved an embarrassment 
even to the trades affected by 
it; for they had been used to 
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accept Customs measurements 
for trade purposes, and the 
remisions involved them in 
expense which, in some cases, 
nearly equalled the amount of 
the duty. 

Here are some facts which 
merit prominence to-day. First, 
that Mr Gladstone reduced the 
number of articles taxed at the 
Customs from 1163 to 48 
Secondly, that of the amount 
now received annually from 
the Customs some £13,500,000 
come from taxes on food, and 
chiefly on tea and sugar, which 
are necessaries of life to the 
poorest of the poor. Thirdly, 
this means that in the inter- 
val since Gladstone’s day many 
hundreds of taxable imports 
have, year after year, entered 
the country free, while hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds 
sterling have been levied on 
the food of the people. And 
fourthly —the strangest part 
of all,—this is called “Free 
Trade”! The English have 
no sense of humour. What 
wonder is it that the Irish 
think them a stupid people! 
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In 1834 The Honourable 
East India Company was de- 
prived of the exclusive right 
to trade to China—all that 
then remained of the privileges 
which had once given it the 
monopoly of British commerce 
in the East. It ceased to be 
a trading body. The com- 
manders and officers of its 
Maritime Service were there- 
fore deprived of honours, 
securities, advantages, and 
emoluments which no merch- 
ant seaman could hope to find 
elsewhere, or ever to enjoy 
again. After the manner of 
British men in such an emer- 
gency they formed a com- 
mittee to state their case for 
compensation, and they chose 
Captain George Probyn as 
their chairman. Probyn drew 
up the memorial letter to be 
laid before the Court of 
Directors—which ‘ Sheweth,” 
to quote his opening words, 
“That the Maritime Service of 
the East India Company has 
existed for upwards of two 
hundred years; that the ships 
and seamen employed by the 
said Company have been, in a 
great degree, instrumental in 
acquiring and securing the now 
vast territories of British India, 
and in advancing its commer- 
cial success to that degree 
it so long maintained.” The 
reader knows that the Mari- 
time Service of the H.E.LC. 
was not the Bombay Marine 
or Indian Navy, a later body 
with another history. It was 
the commercial service, com- 
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posed of those commanders, 
officers, and men who went 
out desirous to trade, but pre- 
pared to fight for freedom to 
trade. When Captain Probyn 
said that they had been “in a 
great degree instrumental” in 
creating the British Empire 
and British commerce in the 
East, he spoke with the mod- 
esty of a brave and honest 
man. He might have said 
that they had made the Em- 
pire and the commerce pos- 
sible. The founders of beth 
were the seafaring servants 
of the Company of Merchants 
of London, who, after Godol- 
phin’s arbitration in 1708, be- 
came the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading 
into the East Indies. But for 
Lancaster, who showed the way; 
Best and Downton, who broke 
the strength of the Portuguese 
on the Coast of Malabar; Saris, 
who opened the trade to China, 
—there could have been no 
Clive, no Warren Hastings. Two 
centuries after Lancaster had 
sailed his last voyage, it would 
have gone hard with the Com- 
pany if its Maritime Service 
had not included such resolute 
skippers as Commodore Dance 
and others, who daunted Linois 
at Pulo Aor on the 14th and 
15th of February 1804. 
General Gordon is credited 
with the saying that England 
(he meant the British Empire) 
was made by her adventurers. 
The adventurer proper makes 
nothing. Empires of all time 
have been made by solid work- 
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men who were not afraid of 
adventures. Michelborne, who 
poached on the Company’s pre- 
serve, was an adventurer, and 
made mischief. Lancaster was 
a workman—a very different 
stamp of man, for he includes 
the adventurer and a great 
deal more. It was a supremely 
brave man, but not an adven- 
turer, who wrote this letter:in 
1603 to the Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of 
London trading into the East : 


“ Right bt ag moe eo a 
passed in this voyage, and what 
trades I have settled > this Com- 
ere and what other events have 

fallen us, ye shall understand by 
the bearers hereof, to whom (as oc- 
casion hath fallen) I must referre 
you. I will strive with all diligence 
to save my ship, and her goods, as 
you may perceive by the course I 
take in venturing mine owne life, 
and those that are with mee. I 
cannot tell where you should looke 
for me, if you send out any pinnace 
to seeke me, because I live at the 
devotion of the winds and seas, And 
thus fare-you-well, desiring God to 
send us a merrie meeting in this world 
if it be His good will and pleasure. 

“The passage to the East Indies 
lieth in 624 degrees the north-west 
on the America side. — Your very 
loving friend, 

“James LANCASTER.” 


Here visibly enough is the 
message of a man in peril. 
It was great. The Dragon 
was on her way home with 
her consort the Hector. They 
met with storms in the South 
Atlantic. The rudder of the 
Dragon was unshipped, and 
could not be rehung in the sea 
then running. Some of her 


men would willingly have left 
her to drift, and have made 
their way home in the Hector. 
Lancaster held them to their 
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duty. But he would not 
neglect the interest of the 
Company. The Hector should 
not be kept waiting on the 
fortunes of the Dragon. §o 
her captain was ordered to 
part company, and make the 
best of his way home with this 
letter, which was to be his 
authority for leaving his com- 
mander, so that he might 
deliver what goods he carried, 
and the even more valuable 
information gathered in this 
voyage, the first undertaken 
for the merchants of London, 
For himself Lancaster claims 
only the merit of a diligent 
servant, quotes the peril of his 
position without mock-modesty, 
but only for the purpose of 
letting his worshipful masters 
know that he did not think the 
case desperate,— guards, with 
a flash of poetry like a true 
Elizabethan, against the pos- 
sibility that the Company 
would send a  pinnace to 
look for men who “live at 
the devotion of the winds and 
seas”; hopes for a merry meet- 
ing, and ends with what he 
honestly believed was a piece 
of useful information. It was 
God’s good will and pleasure 
that Lancaster should have the 
merry meeting he hoped for. 
The wind abated, the rudder 
was rehung, and Lancaster lived 
to reach home to be knighted, 
and to enjoy old age, rest, and 
honour, as a Director of the 
worshipful Company. And of 
such as he was its Maritime 
Service from first to last— 
steady practical seamen, who 
sought prosperity by peaceful 
means if so it was to be ob- 
tained, but in whom there lay 
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a manful promptitude to meet 
any hazard which came in the 
day’s work—because it was in 
the day’s work. The Company 
had its hard bargains. But its 
Maritime Service was as good 
as human nature allowed it to 
be. The Portuguese had valiant 
“fidalgos” among them, even 
in their degraded last state. 
The seamen of Holland and 
Zeeland, who sailed for the 
Dutch Company, were substan- 
tial sailormen, shrewd traders, 
and dogged fighters. The 
French, the “tardvenus” in 
the fight for the trade in the 
East, were often brilliant in 
their French way. We have 
sent no better man to the 
Indian Ocean than the Breton 
Mahé de la Bourdonnais. But 
then the commanders and 
officers of the H.E.LC. never 
became corrupt as the Portu- 
guese did, nor stagnant and 
pudding-headed like the later 
Dutch, nor were they ever 
feather-headed, factious, can- 
tankerous, as the French were 
wont to be. 

The Company had to endure 
much criticism in its time. 
Business men were found to 
argue, not without some ap- 
pearance of plausibility, that 
it carried on its trade in a 
wasteful fashion—paying, for 
instance, £40 per ton for its 
ships, whereas vessels very fit 
to carry cargo could be built 
for £25. But then the quest- 
ion was precisely whether 
vessels constructed only for 
cargo could do the work the 
Company’s ships were called 
upon to do—could lodge pas- 
sengers in a comfortable style, 
or fight warships at need, In 
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fact, the Indiaman was not a 
mere trading ship at any time 
in its history. The Dragon, 
Lancaster’s flagship in the 
first voyage of 1600, was re- 
quired to act as convoy to 
the smaller vessels which went 
with her. She had been built 
for the famous Elizabethan 
seafaring Earl of Cumberland, 
who needed a large vessel to 
make him independent of the 
Queen’s ships. It was never 
profitable to cruise with the 
Queen’s navy. When prizes 
were taken her Majesty closed 
the beautiful white hand she 
was so proud of on the booty, 
and no supplications availed to 
open her tapering fingers. So 
the Earl built a capital ship for 
himself—the Malice Scourge— 
and sold her to the Company, 
which renamed her the Red 
Dragon, and then the Dragon. 
We are told that she was of 
600 tons, but cannot well be 
sure of what that means. It 
may be understood, once and 
for all, that there is no faith 
in old measurements, and that 
they grew more untrustworthy 
with time. Before 1720 it was 
the custom to measure a ship 
by multiplying the length of 
the keel by the beam, and 
the product by the depth of 
the hold. Then the result was 
divided by 94. The depth of 
the hold was half the beam. 
But in 1720 it occurred to 
some persons of egregious can- 
dour at the Admiralty that if 
the hold was half the beam 
it would be simpler to measure 
by keel, beam, and half-beam. 
These innocents did not reflect 
that they were inviting ship- 
owners and builders to play 
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the game dear to all yachts- 
men, and known as cheating 
the measurement. Dues were 
paid on the official register 
taken by the keel, beam, and 
half-beam; but by construct- 
ing the ship with a deep hold 
it was possible to fit her to 
carry a cargo far larger than 
her nominal burden. Owners 
and builders rushed in by the 
door the Admiralty opened. 
Merchant ships were built 
deep till they were turned 
into slugs and were hardly 
seaworthy. The measurement 
became purely misleading. At 
the close of the eighteenth 
century an Indiaman of a 
nominal 1400 tons was in 
reality larger than the Victory, 
which measured 2143. 

The great 1400-tonners, or 
indeed vessels of over a thou- 
sand tons, did not become 
common in the Company’s fleet 
till late in the eighteenth 
century. Once in the early 
stages of its history the 
Governor and Company were 
tempted to imitate the policy 
of the Portuguese, who car- 
ried their trade in vast, un- 
wieldy carracks. In 1609 they 
launched at their yard at 
Deptford a ship described as 
being of 1100 tons burden. 
King James, who took an 
intelligent interest in ship- 
building as he did in all 
manifestations of intellectual 
ingenuity—scientific, scholarly, 
and theological,— presided at 
the launch. The Company 
was no doubt influenced by 
certain most plausible-looking 
considerations. One big ship 
can carry as much, or nearly, 
as two smaller ones, but her 
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crew will not be as numerous 
as their two combined. The 
staff of officers required by the 
smaller will be adequate to 
command the larger, and it ig 
obviously easier to find one 
good captain than two. The 
expenses would be less in pro- 
portion to the profits for one 
than for two. There was the 
example of the Portuguese, who 
made great profits till we and 
the Dutch broke in on them, to 
justify the use of the big ship, 
But the Company forgot that a 
monster is as easily lost as a 
smaller craft, and is even more 
liable to misfortune when en- 
tering and leaving harbour, or 
when sailing among shallows 
and sandbanks. Moreover, it 
was far harder to heave her 
down for that process of scrap. 
ing the barnacles off which was 
a rapidly recurrent obligation 
before copper sheeting was in- 
troduced late in the eighteenth 
century. The speedy disas- 
trous end of the Trades In- 
crease, so the great ship was 
called, taught the Company 
another lesson—that the loss 
of a big ship is a big loss. The 
Trades Increase was burnt in 
Java by the natives while she 
was heaved down for cleaning. 
The Company went back to the 
policy of using vessels of more 
moderate dimensions, and ad- 
hered to it till late in the 
eighteenth century, when the 
art of shipbuilding had im- 
proved, when there were dock- 
yards in its possession in the 
East, and when the rigging 
had been perfected. Has any 
philosophic historian yet pointed 
out what an epoch was made by 
the general introduction of the 
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jib in and about 1750? The 
earlier ships were fitted with 
a spritsail—a square sail on a 
very erect bowsprit. Sir Henry 
Manwaring in his ‘Seaman’s 
Dictionary,’ the text-book of 
seventeenth - century seaman- 
ship, points out that as the 
spritsail could not be trained 
fore and aft, it could not be 
set when the ship was sailing 
close hauled, with the wind be- 
fore the beam. But as no sail 
could be set forward, neither 
could it be set on the mizzen. 
If it had been, the ship would 
have come head to wind, for 
she would have been over- 
loaded with canvas aft. The 
seamen of those days had the 
greatest difficulty in prevent- 
ing their ship’s head from 
getting into the wind, and in 
getting it out when once there. 
Dampier tells us how he and 
his messmates had to impro- 
vise the means of making their 
ship “pay off” by standing in 
a row on the bow holding their 
coats out to catch the wind. 
All vessels were apt to be built 
too high aft. Therefore they 
presented too much surface to 
the wind, which pushed them 
round. The larger they were, 
the more hold did they give 
the element, which, to at least 
as great an extent as its 
brother fire, is a good servant 
but a bad master. The mis- 
fortune of the Trades Increase 
taught the Company to aim at 
an “economic size” of ship. 
Yet the Indiaman, with- 
out being large, according to 
our standard, was a giant 
when compared to the average 
merchant vessel. Michael 
Scott, of ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ 
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and the ‘Cruise of the Midge,’ 
speaks of a 500-ton West 
Indian trader as a “stately 
ship.” Our commerce was 
mostly carried in craft of from 
150 to 250 tons till well into 
the nineteenth century. Except 
for a short period in its early 
days the Company did not 
build its own vessels. It hired 
them from owners who made a 
business of providing just what 
the Company wanted. They 
were taken on contract for six 
voyages, and on condition that 
the Company was bound to 
load 499 tons of cargo at the 
chartered rate of £32 per ton, 
with power to load more if it 
wished so to do. In Hardy’s 
‘Register’ there is a list of 
Indiamen captured by enemies 
and otherwise lost between 1700 
and 1818—169 in all. The aver- 
age size is about 680 tons. A 
whole batch of them are stated 
to have measured precisely 499 
tons each; but this startling 
exactness of measurement may 
not be taken as showing what 
their real size was. It only 
shows that the Company’s 
officials classed them by their 
chartered tonnage. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth 
century the Company reverted 
once more to the example set it 
by the Portuguese. It took to 
building, or causing to be built, 
ships of teak in India. This 
change of policy was by no 
means to the taste of English 
builders. They appealed to 
the Navigation Acts, which 
required all ships enjoying 
British Register, except prizes 
taken from the King’s enemies, 
to be British built. For a 


time the India-built vessels 
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were confined to the seas 
within the charter of the Com- 
pany. They could sail from 
port to port and country to 
country in the East, between 
the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Straits of Magellan, but 
they could not come to Great 
Britain. In the end that 
restriction was removed. By 
1820 a large proportion of 
Indiamen were built at Bombay 
or in Bengal. 

Economy and not conscious 
imitation of a half-forgotten 
predecessor accounts sufficient- 
ly for the India-built ship of 
teak. But in another way the 
Company followed the Portu- 
guese model when it was built. 
It paid its servants ill, but 
made up for bad wages by 
allowing perquisites. We have 
nothing to do at present with 
that ever-flowing spring of 
bitterness and fraud, the 
private trade of the Company’s 
servants on shore, except to 
note that the Maritime Service 
was treated in much the same 
way as the writers and factors. 
Bad wages were tempered by 
“encouragements” and “in- 
dulgences.” They were, in- 
deed, as we shall see, highly 
advantageous to certain mem- 
bers of the Maritime Service. 
But the pay remained station- 
ary, when it did not diminish, 
or increased very little. Take, 
for instance, the list of the 
crew of the ship Leghorn, 
which sailed for Java in the 
year 1701, and compare their 
pay with the establishment 
of 1800 and _ thereabouts. 


Jacob Wright, commander, is 
allowed £7 a-month as his 
salary. One hundred years 
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later he would have received 
£10. It has ever been our 
British rule that the Captain ig 
to be served before the lien. 
tenant and the lieutenant be- 
fore the ancient. A profound 
philosophy has taught us that 
if the highest place is one of 
emolument as well as dignity, 
while frugal pay and plenty of 
work is the fate below, why, 
then, a healthy spirit of zealous 
emulation is excited in the sub. 
ordinate ranks. Digery Jonas, 
chief mate of the Leghorn, is 
down for £6, 10s. a-month. A 
century later he would have 
earned £5—a serious fall. The 
other mates would have lost in 
proportion. In the course of a 
hundred years the surgeon has 
risen with the captain from 
£3, 10s. to £5 a-month. But 
the boatswain, gunner, car- 
penter, and the petty officers 
stand in 1800 where they did 
in 1700, or have gained five 
shillings a-month. They profit 
by the difference between £3 
and £3, 5s., or they remain at 
£2, 15s. The pay of the able- 
bodied seaman remained at 
£1, 15s. a-month. One differ. 
ence we do note with a faint 
sense of amusement. The Leg- 
horn carried two trumpeters— 
a first at £3, 10s. a-month (the 
pay of the surgeon), and 8 
second at £2, 10s., fifteen shil- 
lings a-month more than the 
armourer — a most essential 
officer in those days of traffic 
with barbarians and ever-pos- 
sible conflict with interlopers 
and pirates, white and black. 
Those trumpeters were the 
lingering remainder of the 
pomp and circumstance which 
Europeans when going to the 
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Bast habitually displayed in 
order to impress the natives. 
Their function was to add to 
the grace of salutes by a 
flourish of trumpets, and to 
blow before the captain when 
he landed to negotiate with 
native potentates. 

The fortunes of the Leghorn 
can be followed in a rather 
fragmentary style by the light 
afforded in glimpses by that list 
of her crew. It reveals an 
average trading voyage of the 
day, and contains matter for 
the instruction, and even the 
consolation, of contemporary 
skippers and commentators on 
the present state of the mer- 
chant service. Her voyage 
lasted from the end of 1701 
till the beginning of 1705. 
Much, perhaps most, of the 
time was spent lying idle till 
her loading could be collected 
at Banjar, Batavia, or Java 
Head. Captains and owners 
of to-day will learn with a 
fellow-feeling for her skipper, 
Jacob Wright, that two of the 
men she shipped at Blackwall 
ran from her at Gravesend. 
Two of the hands shipped at 
Gravesend to make up her 
complement deserted as soon 
as they had pocketed their 
advances. They were entered 
on the 12th, and they were 
written off “Run” on the 20th 
December. Her gunner’s mate, 
her cooper, and one midship- 
man—at that date a petty 
officer under the boatswain— 
deserted in Batavia, or at Java 
Head. This is the common lot 
of merchant captains, but in 
our time a vessel would be 
counted singularly unfortunate 
which lost so many men by 
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death as the Leghorn. Out of 
her total crew of thirty-seven 
hands, fourteen died, and her 
captain was one of them. It 
was, however, no extraordinary 
proportion, when a trading ship 
lying at tropical anchorages 
for months was often wholly 
unmanned. We had not learnt 
how to manage our health in 
the tropics till long after 1700. 
When we first occupied Jamaica 
the Spaniards wondered to see 
how quickly we died. When 
they saw how we ate and drank 
they wondered that any of us 
survived. The arrack of the 
East was fatal to more men 
than all the bullets of the bar- 
barians, interlopers, pirates, 
privateers, or warships—Dutch 
or French. And how were the 
losses made good? In the first 
place, the Leghorn found other 
Englishmen to ship at Batavia 
or Banjar. The wandering 
“distressed seaman,” who de- 
serts to-day and reships next 
week, when hunger drives him 
back to work, was a common 
object of the seashore in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and had 
been for long ages. 

When the King’s natural- 
born subjects were not to be 
obtained, the Navigation Laws 
allowed of the engagement of 
such foreigners as offered. The 
Leghorn shipped Dutchmen and 
Lascars. We hear not a little 
nowadays of the enormous pro- 
portion of Lascars and China- 
men to be found in our mer- 
chant-ships trading to the East, 
and we hear of it as a novelty. 
Yet nothing is more certain 
than that loss caused by death 
and desertion was made up 
by the employment of Lascars 
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from the earliest days of our 
eastern trade. The Leghorn’s 
Lascars, shipped at 10s. and 
12s. 6d. a-month, all died or 
deserted. Death and desertion 
were busy with her to the end. 
At the Cape a whole batch of 
men shipped in Java ran away, 
and she had to hire Dutchmen 
to replace them. But other 
Indiamen came home with 
crews largely composed of 
Lascars. As the Company was 
forbidden by the Navigation 
Laws to employ them as 
members of the crew on the 
outward -bound voyages, it 
had to place them in lodging- 
houses and take them back 
as passengers, an addition to 
its expenses which only the 
profits of a monopoly enabled 
it to bear. While in this 
country they were packed into 
lodging - houses, under’ the 
supervision of the Company’s 
surgeon and the immediate 
government of their own Ser- 
angs. The loafing Lascar, who 
was not allowed to work, but 
who could not be prevented 
from gambling, getting drunk, 
and haunting the society of 
“Jack’s unlovely Nan,” was 
a well-known figure about the 
“London River” all through the 
eighteenth century. In 1814 
they and their lodging-houses 
became the subject of a scandal, 
when one of them was flogged 
to death by a Serang. In the 
end the Indiaman was allowed 
to carry as many Lascars as 
she found needful, so long as 
she also carried four white 
sailors per hundred tons of her 
register. Within the limits of 
the Company’s charter there 
was no restriction. Ships in 
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the port-to-port or up-count 
trade could be and were both 
India - built and manned by 
Lascars under white officers, 
When there were no divided 
topsails, when machinery for 
reefing sail from the deck had 
not been invented, and while 
as yet no man had dreamt of 
donkey -engines for hauling 
round the yards, a much larger 
crew was required than the 
biggest iron clipper carries to- 
day —to say nothing of the 
Indiaman’s twenty to thirty- 
six guns, which she had fre- 
quent occasion to use. A ship 
of 800 tons carried 100 officers 
and men; one of 1300 and up- 
wards, 130. But it must be 
remembered that two Lascars 
made the equivalent of one 
white seaman. Therefore one 
of the larger Indiamen, which 
had a crew of 60 white men 
and 120 Lascars, was a ship 
with a complement of 120. I 
will not affirm it, because I do 
not know whether the state- 
ment could be properly proved; 
but it is my impression that 
during the later days of the 
Company’s monopoly, which 
was abolished for India in 
1814 and for China in 1834, 
the proportion of Lascars em- 
ployed in our Eastern trade 
was higher than it is now. 
Let us approach those pleas- 
ing words “encouragements” 
and “indulgences.” They did 
not mean quite the same thing. 
The encouragements were de- 
tailed in a printed form hung 
up in a conspicuous place in 
each ship, and addressed to 
the A.B.’s, who, when all the 
officers from the commander 
down to the caulkers’ mate 
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were deducted, formed about 
half the crew. In this docu- 
ment “The Court of Directors 
of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies” do in a 
general way promise a reward 
in proportion to their merits 
to all mariners who shall pre- 
vent malicious damage to “the 
said Company’s effects” in 
peace or war. Then growing 
more specific, they engage to 
poy 


“To the widow, children, father, 
or mother of every seaman that shall 
lose his life in defence of the ship, as 
aforesaid, thirty pounds. To every 
seaman that shall lose a leg or arm 
or both, in such defence, thirty pounds. 
To every seaman that shall receive 
any other wound, such sum of money 
as the said Court of Directors shall 
think fit, upon producing a certificate 
from their commander or superior 
officer touching their merits. That 
every seaman so wounded in defence 
of the ship shall. be cured of his 
wounds at the charge of the said 
Company and owners.” 


The compensation for injury 
was not lavish, but it is more 
than a private employer would 
have given, and to the men the 
prospect of receiving £30 in a 
lump sweetened their meagre 
£1, 15s. a-month of wages. 
And they had a good chance 
of promotion to a place among 
the petty officers who shared 
in the “Indulgences.” 

These boons were the equiv- 
alent in the Maritime Service 
for private trade of writers 
and factors on shore. In early 
days the Company advanced 
money to the commander for a 
private venture. Later it gave 
him and the officers tonnage 
for their “due and fitting 
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encouragement ”— that is to 
say, it set aside a part of the 
ship’s capacity for them, and 
paid them for it, or allowed 
them to trade with it. We 
should expect to find that the 
sacred principle which appor- 
tions “indulgences” to rank 
in geometrical progression was 
duly observed by so British 
an institution as the H.E.LC. 
Fifty-six and a half of the 
ninety-seven tons allowed to 
captain and officers on the 
outward voyage belonged to 
the captain. The mates, quar- 
termasters, stewards, cooks, 
carpenter, boatswain, gunner, 
caulker, armourer, and sail- 
maker shared the balance. In 
port-to-port trade two-fifths of 
the tonnage was indulgence, 
and if the Company did not 
want the other three-fifths 
then the captain and officers _ 
had a preferential right to bid 
for it. There were minor in- 
dulgences for stowing in odd 
spaces. The captain had the 
passenger - money, except for 
troops. If the men were well 
rationed, and they were, it 
snowed of meat and drink aft. 
The chief mate for his part was 
allowed twenty-four dozen of 
wine or beer. The captain and 
officers in fact formed a float- 
ing body of traders favoured 
by the Company. 

We can therefore well under- 
stand that the command of an 
East Indiaman was a post not 
below the ambition of a gentle- 
man. Admiral Lord Keith, of 
the ancient house of Elphin- 
stone, went a voyage as mate 
in his youth during an interval 
of peace, and his brothers held 
commands. In spite of the 
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Company’s orders the com- 
mands were purchased for as 
much as £20,000. And indeed 
the figure was not excessive, 
when it is remembered that 
as much as £30,000 was some- 
times made in a single voyage 
out and home, lasting eighteen 
months. Captain James, of the 
Abercrombie Robinson, put his 
total gains in three voyages 
of eighteen months each at 
£18,300, “exclusive of the 
profits on investments.” He 
gives the figures of pay £180, 
privilege of tons at £4 per 
ton for 56 tons outward, and 
£33 homeward bound, of 30 
rupees per candy in the port- 
to-port trade, two - fifths 
passenger- money, and 80 
forth, And with all that 
the Company’s Joint Com- 
mittee of Trade had _ too 
much reason to believe that 
these highly - favoured gentle- 
men did in some _ cases 
make a fraudulent use of 
their favoured position. They 
shipped more goods than they 
were authorised to carry, and 
transferred them at sea to 
interlopers from Liverpool and 
Scotland. It was an easy 
thing to do when the goods 
were cases of tea, bags of 
pepper, and raw silk. The 
captain and officers — whether 
honest, as we may piously 
believe that most of them 
were, or dishonest, as the 
Company thought they occa- 
sionally were—had much to 
fight for, and they fought 
both well and often. 

The “ Historical Abstract of 
Public Duties performed by 
the East India Company’s 
as it stands in 


Service,” 
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Hardy’s ‘ Register,’ covers » 
period of two hundred ang 
eleven years. It begins with 
Lancaster’s occupation of §t 
Helena in 1601, and closes 
with the defence of the Astel] 
in 1812. The record is not 
complete, though it containg 
at least one item which js 
not to our present pu ‘ 
In 1797 the Cmmung pr te: 
and men then at home under. 
took to assist in defending the 
Thames against the mutineers 
at the Nore, but were not 
called upon to fight their 
own countrymen. The list 
does not mention, probably 
because the compiler had never 
heard of, a public duty per- 
formed by the Company's 
ships in early days, and in cir- 
cumstances which sound very 
strange tous. Sir Robert Rich, 
afterwards Earl of Warwick, 
and Admiral for the Parliament 
in the first Civil War, was at 
least in early life a speculator 
in Piracy. In the reign of 
James I. he entered into 
partnership with an Italian, 
one Bernardi, to fit out two 
ships for a piratical cruise in 
Eastern seas. They were sup- 
pressed by the Company. It 
is true that they were not 
taken in hand only because 
they were pirates, for the 
right of all Christians to 
plunder all unbelievers was 4 
generally accepted doetrine 


those days. Their presence 
within the Charter of the 
Company was resented a8 


oaching or interloping. But 
~ haeey in the East would 
not have been what it has 
been if piratical interlopers 
had not been put down. The 
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enlightened selfishness of the 
Company, acting in defence 
of its monopoly, did at least 
coincide with the permanent 
interests of the nation. The 
Indiamen were for long, even 
after the first King’s ship had 
visited India in 1662, the only 
representatives of British law 
and order between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits 
of Magellan. The Company 
incurred an unpleasant quarrel 
with Rich, and was ill-supported 
by the King; but it set a good 
example. It may have—or 
rather, being human, it did— 
pursue its own advantage; but 
then its prosperity was bound 
up with the promotion of 
honest trade—not with pillage 
and murder. 

The fighting of the Mari- 
time Service can be subdivided 
under four heads. First, in 
very temporary alliance with 
the Dutch, it fought the 
Portuguese. Then before it 
had done with them it fell out 
with the Dutch. Then it had 
to help to beat down the native 
pirates of Malabar. Then it 
had to defend itself against 
French frigates and privateers, 
the worst enemies it met, save 
during the years in which it 
was getting the worst of the 
struggle with the Hollanders 
in the Malay Archipelago. Of 
the thirty-nine vessels recorded 
as taken between 1700 and 
1812 by Hardy, nearly all fell 
to the French. Five were 
captured in a swoop with the 
rest of Moutray’s Convoy in 
1780, by the united squadron 
of Cérdoba and Beausset—a 
Franco-Spanish force. We 
will pass over the Malabar 


pirates, with only brief note 
that the work of suppressing 
Angria, his grabs and his 
gallivats, and their like, fell 
mainly to the Bombay Marine 
and the Royal Navy. The 
Maritime Service had to fight 
these water thieves, not always 
with success, while sailing on 
its lawful occasions. The fight 
with the Dutch in the Malay 
Archipelago is one of those 
stories which must needs be 
told in large, or not at all. 
There are few more varied or 
more passionate passages in 
the whole history of trade 
rivalry than the hopeless fight 
of the modest English Company 
of the merchants of London, 
with the great “United East 
Indian Company” of the Hol- 
landers. We were outclassed 
in every way—in number, in 
weight, and above all in 
Government. The merchants 
of London—a body of private 
traders who were either fleeced 
by King James I. and King 
Charles I., or left in the lurch— 
were no match for the powerful 
United Company with its lordly 
charter, its warships, its close 
connection with Stadtholder 
and States-General, and its 
Governor-General at Batavia. 
English captains fought hard 
and factors stood up for their 
rights, but the end was Am- 
boyna, and that story would 
swamp our field. 

We were reduced to subordi- 
nation in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and if we still continued 
to visit Java Head, Bantam, 
and Batavia, we went in the 
shadow of the Hollander. We 
had the sufficient consolation 
that we turned to India and 








84 
mastered its trade before 
mastering its anarchy. Our 


victory was gained in the Bay 
of Cambaya, the Persian Gulf, 
the Coast of Malabar, and the 
road thither. The Portuguese 
were first to be disposed of to 
clear the ground. To them we 
and all men who came east of 
the Cape were, by virtue of the 
Bull of Alexander VI., inter- 
lopers to be repelled by force. 
They were more mindful of 
these rights, very indubitable 
to them, than to their mights. 
When the Company’s ships 
first came among them the 
Portuguese were already in 
decline. The ruin of the Hindu 
Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 
by the Mahommedan States of 
the Deccan had closed their 
best market. They had made 
themselves hateful all along 
the coast by fraud, plunder, 
massacre, and the Inquisition 
of Goa. The Inquisition treated 
the Hindu and Mahommedan 
ill, the Jew savagely, and the 
native Christian of Malabar 
with minute and _ untiring 
ferocity. To the Inquisition 
the Christian who was not 
orthodox was worse than Jew, 
Moslem, or heathen. Therefore 
all four rejoiced when Thomas 
Best, with the Dragon and the 
Hosiander, beat off four Portu- 
guese ships near Surat in 1612, 
and even more when Nicholas 
Downton baffled the Viceroy 
of Goa himself at Swally two 
years later. 

Best and Downton must 
rank immediately after Lan- 
caster among the founders of 
the British Empire in India. 
Neither belonged to the class 
of perfect men whom Carlyle 
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found “such a limited unin. 
teresting sort.” Certainly Best 
did not. The sufficient know. 
ledge we have of his life tells 
us that he must have been a 
man of somewhat impracti- 
cable temper. His sense of 
his merits was high, and hig 
relations to the Company be- 
came strained. But he and 
Downton were equally fit to 
open British trade at Surat, 
Both were pious in the fight- 
ing Puritan way. They quoted 
the Old Testament, trusted in 
God, and kept their powder 
dry. Best had the easier task 
when he drove off the four 
Portuguese ships. Downton 
had a game to play which 
required steady playing, when 
the Viceroy of Goa came down 
on him at Swally with six 
capital ships and a whole 
swarm of frigates resolved to 
snuff out this intrusion of 
heretics into the Portuguese 
preserve. The name frigate 
has seen a series of changes, 
It began by meaning an open 
row-boat, and ended by mean- 
ing an ironclad of 6000 tons 
displacement. In 1614 it was 
still a small open galley. 
Downton was _ short - handed, 
and to have sailed out from 
among the shallows amid 
which he was anchored would 
—to use a phrase of Raleigh’s 
—have savoured very much 
of the ass. The Company’s 
General was no less crafty 
than stout. He kept among 
the shallows, made a point of 
exposing one of his vessels to 
draw the enemy into a trap, 
forced the Viceroy to play & 
feeble game of long bowls with 
his big ships, and beat off the 
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frigates which endeavoured to 
carry the English vessels by 
boarding more valiantly than 
advisedly. After repeated vain 
efforts to get at his enemy the 
Viceroy retired with heavy loss 
of life—and total ruin of Por- 
tuguese prestige in the eyes of 
the natives who watched the 
fight. From the battle at 
Swally, which has as good a 
right as any other to be called 
one of the decisive battles of 
the world, came “ firmauns ” 
and the confidence of the na- 
tives, and the prosperity of the 
Company’s factory in Surat. 
Since the Portuguese would 
keep the Eastern Seas to them- 
selves, they were attacked wher- 
ever they were found, from the 
Cape to the Straits of Malacca 
and beyond. Mr Alexander 
Childe, preserved by Purchas, 
tells how in 1616 a squadron 
of the Company’s ships chased 
a great Portuguese carrack 
through the Straits of Moz- 
ambique in 1616. Her captain 
would not meet the English as 
friends, but fired on the first 
which approached him. The 
others pursued in general 
chase, and finally drove him 
ashore at Comoro. The Por- 
tuguese fought well, killed the 
English “General ” Joseph, and 
put his mark on most of his 
assailants. When summoned 
to surrender, with the assur- 
ance that he would be sent 
safely to Goa, he refused, and 
defied the English to carry him 
by boarding if they could. The 
Portuguese downfall did not 
come of lack of valour, but 
of arrogance and insufficient 
Sense and honesty. The battle 
of Swally and the destruction 
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of the carrack at Comoro were 
examples of many other fights 
which went on till the Portu- 
guese in the East gave up the 
fight and became the allies of 
England. 

When we had done with the 
Portuguese and had divided 
with the Dutch, came the fight 
with the French. Individual 
Frenchmen were in the East 
almost as soon as Englishmen 
or Dutchmen. But there could 
be no serious French Company 
till the wars of religion were 
over and the Fronde was 
pacified. How the French 
Company applied at the psy- 
chological moment the stimu- 
lus which drove the United 
Company of the Merchants of 
England to set about conquer- 
ing India is known to every- 
body from Macaulay’s ‘Essays,’ 
if from no other source. The 
brunt of the struggle at sea 
fell on the Royal Navy. The 
French Company had often to 
contribute ships to make up 
the squadrons of La Bourdon- 
nais and of D’Aché. The 
English Company rendered 
occasional public service,— 
mostly by fitting out vessels 
to cruise for the protection of 
trade. But its main duty was 
to carry the trade out and 
home at its own risk. As the 
Indiamen were well armed 
they preferred the freedom 
given by sailing without con- 
voy. They were specially ex- 
empted from the obligation to 
sail under guard of warships 
by a clause of the Act of 1803 
“for the better protection of 
trade.” Freedom left them 
unhampered to sail with ex- 
clusive regard to the market 
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and the seasons. They could 
take convoy if they liked, and 
when the hazard was great 
they did. 

Freedom is a noble thing, 
but it is perilous. Strong as 
they were and stoutly as they 
were fought, the Indiamen 
could not always beat off, and 
still less take, a French frigate 
or large privateer well handled. 
On the 9th of October 1800 
the Kent fell to a French pri- 
vateer off the Sandheads in 
the Indian Ocean while on her 
way to Bengal. She was a 
vessel of 820 tons, carrying 
twenty long 12’s and six long 
6’s, with a crew of about 100 
men, and a number of pas- 
sengers. Her opponent, the 
Confiance, was of 460 tons and 
of twenty-six guns. She carried 
250 men, of whom 150 were 
French, the others being Asi- 
atics or negroes. She was a 
swift sailer, but her main ad- 
vantage was that she was 
commanded by that Robert 
Surcouf, whose praise Marryat 
puts into the mouth of Captain 
Oughton of the Windsor Castle 
in ‘ Newton Forster,’ “the very 
best seaman that ever left a 
French port, and, to do him 
justice, he is a damnation fine 
fellow! a severe punisher, and 
can take a mauling as well as 
give one.” Surcouf, whom by 
the way Marryat calls Sur- 
coeuf, came of an old sea- 
faring and corsair stock of St 
Malo, and wanted only a better 
chance to have been as great 
a man as his fellow Malouins— 
Duguay Trouin and La Bour- 
donnais. He fought the Kent 
with hand and headpiece, tak- 
ing full advantage of his speed, 
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as by all the laws of the game 
he was entitled to do, and 
carrying her at the end by 
boarding. The Indiaman made 
a very gallant fight. Her ca 
tain, Rivington, was killed at 
the close of the action, having 
striven with all diligence to 
save his ship and the goods 
laden in her, and having added 
more honour to the Company's 
simple uniform—the blue coat 
with black velvet collar and 
cuffs, dark buff waistcoat and 
knee-breeches. The fight once 
over, Surcouf had “the heart 
of a sailor — all gentleness, 
mercy, and pity.” He treated 
his prisoners well, and parted 
with them on the best of 
terms. 

We cannot end the story of 
the capture of the Warren 
Hastings by the Piémontaise 
in June 1806 on an equally 
pleasant note. The Warren 
Hastings, an exceptionally well- 
armed ship, which did not, 
however, have the use of all 
her guns in the action, was on 
her way home when she fell in 
with the French 40-gun frigate 
Piémontaise to the south of 
Mauritius. Captain Larkins 
of the Warren Hastings had a 
broadside of 18 guns throwing 
312 pounds, to the French- 
man’s 23 of 533 pounds. Cap- 
tain Epron of the Piémontaise 
made the most of the greater 
handiness of his warship, at- 
tacking on bow and quarter. 
If the gunnery of the French 
crew had been on the Ameri- 
can level the Warren Hastings 
would have been a dismasted 
hulk in half an hour. As it 
was, Captain Larkins fought 
from ten in the morning till 
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nearly five in the afternoon, 
and surrendered when his ship 
was out to pieces. The Im- 

ial Navy did not behave as 
well as Surcouf the privateer. 
Captain Larkins was stabbed 
in the side after the surrender 
by the first lieutenant of the 
Piémontaise on the pretext 
that after hauling down his 
flag he had made a treacher- 
ous attempt to run down his 
captor. 

The names of the Warren 
Hastings and of Captain Lar- 
kins bring us to the most 
famous of all the feats of the 
Maritime Service. A little 
over two and a half years 
before his meeting with the 
Piémontaise, Captain Larkins 
had been one of the sixteen 
officers of the Company who 
drove Linois to flight at Pulo 
Aor. 

No episode of the war which 
began with the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens gave the 
country more profound or 
better justified gratification 
than this encounter — for 
none, not even Trafalgar itself, 
gave better evidence of our 
superiority in spirit on the sea. 
No small part of our satis- 
faction was due to the fact 
that the French were com- 
manded by Linois, who had 
beaten off Saumarez in 
Algeciras Bay in 1801, and 
had taken the Hannibal 74, 
partly by good fortune and the 
help of shore batteries, but 
also by good management and 
steady fighting. He had been 
sent to the East Indies during 
the brief uneasy peace, nomin- 
ally to carry a French garrison 
to Pondicherry, but mainly in 


order that he might be at hand 
to attack British commerce 
whenever the war, which it 
was Napoleon’s intention to 
renew, should begin again. 
In February 1804 he was 
cruising near Pulo Aor, an 
island lying east of the 
southern end of the Malay 
Peninsula, and therefore in 
the track of the China trade. 
He had with him the Marengo 
74, the 40-gun frigate Belle 
Poule, the 36-gun frigate 
Sémillante, the 22-gun corvette 
Berceau, and a Batavian 16- 
gun brig. It has been said to 
excuse what followed that his 
crews were in bad health, and 
had been weakened by the 
death of many of his men. 
This was probably true. It 
was the common lot of 
European admirals serving 
in Eastern seas. La Bour- 
donnais, D’Aché, and Suffren 
had lost men by disease, had 
replaced them by natives and 
by negro slaves purchased in 
Africa, and trained on board. 
The merchant fleet he was 
waiting for was in the same 
case as himself. Marryat, in 
‘Newton Forster,’ makes one 
of the officers in the Company’s 
fleet complain of the number of 
Lascars and Chinamen included 
in the crews, and he did not 
speak without book. The logs, 
ledgers, receipt-books, and St 
Helena surveys take little 
notice of Lascars and China- 
men. We do not know what 
proportion they bore to the 
whole crews, but they were 
there and in numbers. 

The Company’s fleet con- 
sisted of sixteen large ships of 
1300 and 1400 tons, and was 
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accompanied by a dozen or so 
“country ships,” little vessels 
engaged in local trade, which 
sailed with them for protection. 
The Indiamen carried from 30 
to 36 pieces, mostly “cannon- 
ades,” a hybrid between the 
carronade and the long gun, 
which like most hybrids repro- 
duced the defects of both its 
parents. They were com- 
manded by Nathaniel Dance, 
an old officer who had sailed 
for sixteen years as captain of 
the Earl Camden, and owed his 
place as commander toseniority. 
The Earl Camden he sailed in 
1804 was a new ship. A Com- 
pany’s vessel was usually worn 
out after six, or at the outside 
seven voyages, and a new one 
was, as the phrase went, “ built 
on her bottom.” Dance, who 
knew that Linois was in the 
Indian Ocean, had ordered three 
of his ships to hoist the blue 
ensign, while others carried the 
red. His purpose was to de- 
ceive the enemy into believing 
that the vessels so distinguished 
were men-of-war. 

The Company’s fleet left 
Canton on the 31st January, 
and on the 14th February they 
saw Linois to windward of 
them off Pulo Aor. During 
the afternoon he hung in the 
wind, advancing and retreating. 
If Dance had been a weak man 
he would have taken advan- 
tage of the dark to scatter and 
run for the Straits of Malacca. 
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But he knew that this would 
encourage the Frenchman to 
pursue. He kept his Indiamen 
in line with the country ships 
to leeward, and faced Linois 
next morning. At last the 
French officer made a move- 
ment about mid-day as if he 
meant to attack the rear of 
the line. Then Dance, at the 
suggestion it is said of Cap- 
tain Timmins of the Royal 
George, gave the order to tack 
in succession and engage the 
enemy. Timmins led in the 
Royal George, followed by the 
Ganges, Captain W. Moffat; 
the Harl Camden; the Warley, 
Captain H. Wilson; and the 
Alfred, Captain James Far- 
quharson. These were the 
vessels engaged for the few 
minutes the action lasted, and 
then Linois fied. Dance pur- 
sued till he was in danger of 
passing the entry to the Straits 
of Malacca. Then he turned 
and went on his way. 
Napoleon wrote Linois a 
letter of killing scorn and 
rebuke. As for Dance, he was 
knighted, and the Company 
lavished rewards on him, his 
captains, and his crews. And 
well they had deserved praise 
and largesse. They had saved 
ten millions worth of ships, 
tea, and raw silk for the 
Honourable Company, and had 
magnificently maintained the 
honour of the flag. 
Davip HANNAY. 











“MAN,” runs an Arabian 
proverb, “ is like an ear of 
wheat, sometimes up and some- 
times down.” In the month of 
May, before our late visitors 
had fairly found their cricket 
legs or become familiar with 
the eccentricities of our cli- 
mate, English cricket was so 
very much up that we were 
by way of patting each other 
on the back and prophesying 
for ourselves an unbroken 
series of successes in the test 
matches. Early in the season 
things had gone so badly with 
the Australians that men who 
were accounted good judges of 
the game wrote them down as 
an inferior side. In two in- 
stances weak counties—one of 
them, by the way, not quite so 
weak as we then imagined it 
to be—had put up a good fight 
against them; on the Oval, 
Surrey, by no means our 
strongest county, had snatched 
a victory by five runs; a 
M.C.C. team had beaten them 
at Lords ; and finally, our ten- 
wickets victory in the test 
match at Birmingham had 
suggested the idea that it was 
hardly worth while to put our 
strongest eleven into the field 
against antagonists wholly un- 
worthy of their steel. And 
yet in September we were 
found to be in the uncomfort- 
able position of men who are 
searching around for excuses 
wherewith to account for 
crushing defeats. Between 


May and September the Au- 
stralians had never looked 
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back,—indeed, we may almost 
say had never been fairly ex- 
tended. True, to the men of 
Sussex appertains the consol- 
ation — much may it profit 
them — of being able to say 
that they ought to have won 
their match. And the Glouces- 
tershire champions may go 
even a stage further and say 
that they would have won 
theirs. Unfortunately the fatal 
“if” intervenes in both cases. 
If every catch offered to Eng- 
lish slips in the course of the 
late season had been held, the 
history of the Australian cam- 
paign would have to be re- 
written. And if every side 
had kept its head and played 
up to its reputation in that 
fatal fourth innings, why then 
England as well as Gloucester- 
shire might have won at least 
one more match. But away 
with “ifs,” wearisome and pro- 
fitless monosyllables. Let us 
rather take our courage in our 
hands and deal with facts. 
And the facts are that we 
have not only been fairly and 
squarely beaten by the Au- 
stralians, but have probably 
been beaten on our merits. 
There is no shadow of doubt 
that having in the earlier part 
of the season made the griev- 
ous mistake of underrating 
our antagonists, later on we 
fell into the yet more fatal 
error of so far overrating 
them as to be mortally afraid 
of them. And “he who dreads 
the causes of death they will 
surely seize him—do what he 
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will to evade them.” After 
their batting had broken down 
badly and they had been 
soundly beaten in the mud at 
Birmingham, great judges of 
the game, forgetting to make 
allowances for circumstances, 
were by no means chary of ex- 
pressing their opinion that the 
Australians were a weak all- 
round side, and had not the 
ghost of a chance against a 
representative English eleven. 
We have a vivid recollection 
of the remark made by an ex- 
county captain when he was 
told that the Australians had 
won the toss at Lords. Ignor- 
ing the fact that our visitors 
had already on a_ Lords 
wicket pretty thoroughly ex- 
tended a M.C.C. eleven, pos- 
sibly the strongest side pitted 
against them in the course of 
the season, he thus delivered 
himself :— 

“Well, I think it’s a very 
good thing that they have won 
the toss. They’ve got no bowl- 
ing to get our fellows out on 
this wicket.” 

And yet two days later the 
critics, wise as usual after the 
event, were with one accord 
up in arms and declaring that 
the Selection Committee had 
thrown away the match before- 
hand by leaving out our fast 
bowler and one or two punish- 
ing batsmen. Still later on 
we discovered to our cost that 
so far from being weak in 
bowling, our visitors were un- 
usually strong in that depart- 
ment, there being at least half 
a dozen fairly competent 
bowlers on a side which we 
had written down as below 
par merely because it did not 
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happen to contain either a 


Spofforth or a Turner, At 
the least it may be claimed 
that Armstrong, Laver, Hop- 
kins, Noble, Cotter, O’Connor, 
Whitty, and Macartney proved 
themselves a far stronger bowl- 
ling combination than any that 
was put up against it, and no 
side that takes the field match 
after match throughout a long 
season with six passably good 
bowlers can be stigmatised as 
weak in bowling. Passably 
good bowlers is certainly not 
too strong a term to employ, 
and if four of the gang were 
not on their respective days 
really good, then indeed our 
English batting is even at a 
lower ebb than we had sup- 
posed it to be. Not consist- 
ently good, some one may say. 
Quite as consistently good at 
all events as any of our own, 
and—of course this is a mere 
matter of personal opinion— 
were any one to put to us the 
question, “Who is the most 
consistent bowler of the day?” 
our answer would be, “ Arm- 
strong.” Furthermore, if Laver, 
Hopkins, and Cotter did not 
come up to the standard of 
Armstrong’s consistency, at all 
events men who rose to occa- 
sion as well as they did may 
be held to have merited the 
epithet “dangerous.” And any 
side which can command the 
services of one consistently 
good bowler, three dangerous 
bowlers, and three or four 
others capable either of keep- 
ing up an end or of taking 4 
wicket in an emergency, 18 
likely to win more matches 
than it loses. It is quite on 
the cards, however, that the 
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Australian attack was not in 
reality quite so formidable as 
the half-hearted tactics of 
sundry of our premier bats- 
men might have led the un- 
initiated spectator to suppose. 
The lookers-on at Lords had 
various opportunities in the 
course of the season of ad- 
miring the merits of Arm- 
strong’s bowling, but no clue 
was given to them whereby 
they could judge whether he 
has or has not the crowning 
excellence of all, the ability 
and temperament to stand 
severe punishment. That he 
could be hit, and even hit 
with impunity, Lilley showed 
us in either innings of the 
Test Match, but those flashes 
in the pan, which coming to- 
wards the close of an innings 
are as often as not the out- 
come of the courage of despair, 
rarely affect the final issue of 
a match. Had Armstrong’s 
bowling been attacked with 
some show of resolution early 
in the fourth innings, it is 
conceivable that a different 
result might have been chron- 
icled. As it was, he was 
allowed to go on his way re- 
joicing, and only at the last 
gasp was any serious effort 
made to knock him off his 
length,—a length which, if 
apparently difficult to play, 
looked —we speak of course 
from the spectator’s point of 
view —absolutely delicious to 
hit. Not entirely then on the 
shoulders of our Selection Com- 
mittee rests the burden of our 
initial disaster. Only a Cas- 
sandra could have forecasted 
the nervous attitude and half- 
hearted tactics adopted by 
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experienced batsmen, who, we 
happen to know, are capable 
of opening their shoulders in 
county matches, but who were 
either so deeply impressed by 
the importance of the occasion 
that they forgot to play their 
ordinary game, or had decided 
beforehand that a Test Match 
afforded a good opportunity for 
embarking on experiments. 

However, let us attempt to 
analyse more closely the con- 
tributory causes of our failure. 
The main causes, as we have 
already hinted, were the under- 
rating of our antagonists in 
May, and the overrating of 
them—funking them, to put it 
plainly—later on. 

The Selection Committee, in 
the first place, and their prin- 
ciples of selection. Their initial 
error—a very serious error as 
the sequel proved—was their 
selection of a comparatively 
elderly and essentially vale- 
tudinarian cricketer to captain 
the English side for the season. 
Be it said at once that the vox 
populi, which finds a weird 
pleasure in asserting itself in 
the columns of the ‘Sports- 
man,’ ‘ Daily Mail,’ &., at once 
confirmed the wisdom of the 
choice. “ Archie”—we all call 
him Archie when he is not 
there—was the hero of the 
hour, the one possible man to 
whom the leadership of the 
forces selected to fight for the 
flag could with safety be en- 
trusted. The appointments of 
Lords Roberts and Kitchener 
to the command of the forces 
in South Africa were minor 
incidents in the history of the 
country as compared with the 
choice of Archie Maclaren to 
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take charge of the fight for the 
“ashes.” In the midst of the 
general wave of enthusiastic 
admiration those were held to 
be croakers who ventured to 
suggest that “Archie,” like 
other heroes, is subject to 
the infirmities of human 
flesh, and that he is not ex- 
actly what the Greeks called 
“meizon heautou,”! being in- 
deed somewhat too elderly to 
be either a fleet-footed or 
quick-sighted fieldsman, and 
known to be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the variations of 
our English climate. True, in 
times past, shall we say ten 
years ago, Archie had proved 
the mainstay of his side in 
Australia, and even so lately 
as four years ago was yet good 
enough to play a great innings 
in a Test Match. But four 
years, not to say ten years, 
make a considerable difference 
to a cricketer who was not 
exactly in his cricket infancy 
when he paid his last visit to 
Australia, and already ranked 
as a veteran when the Aus- 
tralians were here before. 
There is no doubt that 
‘“‘ Archie” was placed in a very 
difficult if flattering position 
by the Selection Committee 
when he was invited to captain 
the English Eleven for a whole 
season, before either he himself 
or anybody else knew how far 
the encroachments of Anno 
Domini had affected his powers. 
And we know not whether to 
applaud him for playing the 
part of Casabianca and stick- 
ing to his post, or to suggest 
that it would have been more 
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consonant with his own dignity 
and better for the interests of 
the side if he had chucked the 
job after the Lords Test Match, 

In the second place, the same 
feeling of reverence for great 
names or of delicacy in the 
matter of wounding feelings, 
which prompted the selection 
of what may be called rather 
a deteriorating than wholly 
passé player to captain the side, 
seems to have suggested the 
retention of other somewhat 
elderly cricketers. Again the 
vox popult endorsed the verdict 
of the Selection Committee, and 
again he was suspected of revo- 
lutionary tendencies who sug- 
gested that a cricketer differs 
from port wine in the all- 
important respect that he does 
not improve by keeping. Hay- 
ward, Hirst, Tyldesly, and so 
forth, had done yeoman service 
in the Test Matches of the 
past, so no English Eleven 
could be accounted really re- 
presentative if their services 
were dispensed with in the 
future. Quousque tandem Cata- 
lina? we are tempted to ex- 
claim. Is cricket of all active 
games in the world—we must 
premise that we do not happen 
toregard golf as an active game 
—the only one in which a cer- 
tain amount of springiness and 
vitality is not absolutely essen- 
tial? Or is it that a Test 
Match is held to be an appro- 
priate occasion for the display 
of sentimentalism? We are in 
no way anxious to exaggerate 
the importance of a so-called 
international match, or to put 
a friendly game of cricket 
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played between England and 
one of her colonies on the same 
level as the Russo - Japanese 
war. But when we do waste 
time and trouble in going to 
watch a cricket-match, we like 
to see men playing who can 
run tolerably fast both in the 
field and between the wickets. 
It was unfortunate, perhaps, 
in the long-run that, owing to 
the deadly siowness of the 
ground at Birmingham, the 
revelation of the weak spots in 
our armour was unavoidably 
postponed. For when the ball 
travels along the ground at a 
snail’s pace even the cumbrous 
and full-figured fieldsman has 
time to get down to it, and 
when sprinting between the 
wickets is impossible, the ab- 
normally slow runner escapes 
detection. Again, not a little 
emphasis was laid on the cir- 
cumstance that our short-slip 
brought off an exceptionally 
brilliant catch at Birmingham, 
and the holding of that catch 
seemed to justify wisdom—the 
wisdom of the Selection Com- 
mittee we mean—of her child- 
ren. In point of fact, a really 
brilliant short-slip catch is on 
a slow wicket next door to 
an impossibility. Not till the 
ground is as fast as lightning, 
and the slip catches a trifle 
faster, can the real efficiency of 
the fieldsman in that position 
be properly gauged. Similarly, 
not until the ball travels at 
express speed to the boundary 
can any particular merit attach 
to the fieldsman who intercepts 
its course. No man requires to 
be either speedy of foot or quick 
off the mark to overtake either 
a toad or a snail, but he who 


wishes to head off a rabbit 
needs to be a fast mover. Not 
until the Lords match, played 
on what was after all only a 
moderately fast ground, were 
we able to judge how iniqui- 
tously and hopelessly slow our 
veteran side was both in the 
field and between the wickets 
as compared with their antago- 
nists. It is no exaggeration to 
say that more than one great 
English batsman went to the 
wicket at Lords owing ten or 
twenty or, if we take dropped 
catches into consideration, forty 
runs before he had begun to 
score. Nor did it call for any 
great stretch of imagination to 
suppose that where our men 
ran forty runs between the 
wickets the Australians would 
have run fifty, and that where 
we saved forty in the field 
they might have saved sixty. 
Tyldesly—we pick him out with 
the less scruple because he did 
not drop a catch—ten years 
ago was one of the finest out- 
fields imaginable; he is still a 
fine fieldsman up to a certain 
point, inasmuch as he picks up 
the ball cleanly and returns it 
straight. But at his age he 
has lost the power — small 
blame to him—of covering the 
ground which he could easily 
cover ten years ago, and there 
is a corresponding loss of sting 
and vitality in his return. 

“When the English return 
the ball from the long-field,” 
remarked a spectator, “one 
would think it was a sodden 
sponge; when the Australians 
return it, it’s more like a 
stone.” 

In fine, our main indictment 
against the Selection Commit- 
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tee is that in the kindness of 
their hearts they carried the 
spirit of conservatism to excess, 
—so much so, indeed, that we 
are tempted to wonder how it 
was that they omitted to in- 
vite W. G. to don flannels once 
more. 

Their ruling on minor points 
it is almost impossible to fol- 
low. Being absolutely in the 
dark as to who was responsible 
for the final selection of the 
Eleven for the day out of the 
thirteen or fourteen picked 
candidates for places, we know 
not whom to attack on the 
subject of the omission for the 
second time of asking to play 
a fast bowler. Mr Maclaren 
has already to a certain extent 
explained why a fast bowler 
was left out of the Lords 
match, and in default of a 
better his explanation must 
pass muster. But why repeat 
the omission in the last match? 
“Tt is human to err,” said our 
old Latin Primer, but to err 
twice over in the same direc- 
tion is simply asinine. 

Again—on what possible 
ground was Warner left out 
in the cold at Lords, and then 
invited to play later on? A 
good batsman on any class of 
wicket, Warner is never seen 
to such great advantage as on 
his own happy hunting-ground 
at Lords. That he was in 
excellent form, and that the 
Australian bowling had no 
particular terrors for him, had 
been sufficiently demonstrated 
by the innings which he had 
played against them in the 
first M.C.C. match. 

“Oh, but then he is a very 
moderate fieldsman,” urge his 
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detractors, “his hands are too 
small to hold a catch.” As the 
sequel proved, there were other 
very moderate fieldsmen who 
found places at Lords, and he 
who could not hold a catch 
was altogether in the fashion, 
Nor is it to be supposed that 
either Warner’s hands grew 
perceptibly larger or his field- 
ing powers materially appreci- 
ated in the course of some two 
months. While it is a matter 
of opinion whether Warner is 
or is not worth his place ina 
Test Match, it is a matter of 
certainty that he is better 
worth it at Lords than else- 
where. 

Thompson is another player 
who received rather curious 
treatment. As we did not 
happen to see the Test Match 
at Birmingham, we are tempt- 
ed to imagine that the North- 
ants professional must have 
covered himself with ignominy 
on that occasion. Otherwise 
his omission from the list of 
“possibles” selected for the 
second Test Match is inex- 
plicable. Why was he ever 
selected in the first instance? 
Presumably because he had 
bowled and in a minor degree 
batted with success against 
the Australians both on his 
own county ground and in 
the M.C.C. match at Lords. 
Whether or not his qualifica- 
tions were quite good enough 
to justify his selection for the 
Birmingham match is wholly 
beside the mark. But after 
he had once been chosen to 
represent England on a ground 
comparatively strange to him, 
his absence from a match 
played on the ground where 
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he had already “come off” is 
open to criticism. 

If it is always easy to be 
wise after the event, it is in- 
teresting to note how in the 
eneral pean of congratulation 
that greeted our victory at 
Birmingham both the Selection 
Committee and the public 
seemed to lose sight of the 
fact that, even under circum- 
stances which iet down veterans 
lightly, the honours of the 
match were fairly equally 
divided between Hobbs and 
Blythe—the youngest men on 
the side. It seemed to be 
accepted as a matter of course 
that the “old guard” were 
the real victors, and that 
without the presence of the 
“old guard” no English side 
could be considered repre- 
sentative. 

Yet, notwithstanding incon- 
sistencies and errors of judg- 
ment on the part of the 
Selection Committee, who once 
certainly, if not twice, put 
into the field the weakest 
bowling side that has ever 
represented England, there is 
little doubt that, had our 
selected batsmen played up to 
the reputations they have 
severally acquired in inter- 
county cricket, we should not 
have lost the rubber. And so 
the general result of the season 
is that we are left with a 
sort of uncomfortable impres- 
sion that for the next three 
years, when we are watehing 
county cricket —shall we say 
a@ match between Surrey and 
Yorkshire? — we cannot but 
harbour grave doubts whether 
the cricket shown to us is 
really quite first-class. It is 
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well within the bounds of 
possibility —for cricket hours 
are short nowadays, boundaries 
narrow, and high-grade bowl- 
ers scarce in the land — that 
in 1910 and 1911 Hayward 
may still be making his cent- 
uries and Hirst may still be 
raking in his thousand runs 
and hundred wickets per 
season. But the spectator will 
be tempted to say to himself, 
“It’s all very nice so far as 
it goes; but why could they 
not do this against the Aus- 
tralians?” And we are afraid 
that the answer to the quest- 
ion may be found in the pro- 
verb about the one-eyed horse. 
Must we go to the golf-course 
to discover that the scratch 
player who presumably ranks 
as first-class passes as a cham- 
pion only till he is pitted 
against the man who owes 
four? Or, again, to the public 
school to learn that there is 
a Lower as well as an Upper 
Sixth? Or, last of all, to 
David’s warriors to find that 
even the chief among a mighty 
three was not thought worthy 
of a place among a higher 
three? It will not require so 
much research to remind us 
that success against the com- 
paratively moderate bowling, 
and still more moderate field- 
ing, of an English county side 
does not necessarily imply 
ability to score against the 
versatile attack and smart 
fielding of the Australians, or 
that the power to shell out 
a@ weak opposition does not 
necessarily stamp & man as 
a really great bowler. We 
shall in future wait until the 
heroes of our average columns 
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have been tested in the cock- 
pit of a Test Match before we 
write them down as veritable 
champions. 

Still, “sweet are the uses of 
adversity,” and we may yet 
find cause to look back upon 
the late season with satisfac- 
tion if it has taught us the 
much-needed lesson that in the 
matter of cricket—pray Heaven 
it may not be the case in far 
more important matters also— 
we have been living for the 
past few years in a state of 
false security, and have been 
fancying ourselves to be not a 
little stronger than we really 
are. Wilfully shutting our 
eyes to the evidence of facts, 
we have taken refuge in theories, 
and where the fate that befell 
the last two sides despatched 
from our shores to South Africa 
and Australia respectively 
ought to have warned us that 
we were standing still in 
cricket and allowing our pos- 
sible rivals to overtake us, we 
have preferred to discount the 
merits of our antagonists’ per- 
formances and to ascribe our 
own failures to bad luck and 
the unrepresentative character 
of our sides. Good sides we 
admitted them to be, but, in 
the absence of certain players, 
far away removed from being 
the best possible. Probably 
they were not absolutely the 
best any more than those are 
absolutely the best that come 
to us periodically from Aus- 
tralia. But at least they were 
composed of well-known county 
cricketers, and—they came to 
signal grief. 

Not even when on our own 
soil we were hard put to it to 
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hold our own against the South 
Africans did it occur to ug 
that we were not quite so 
strong either in batting or 
bowling as the average columns 
seemed to imply. They were 
falsely played matches, we said . 
the clerk of the weather had 
behaved unkindly, and the 
condition of the wicket had 
prevented our champions from 
doing themselves full justice, 
It was convenient to ignore the 
fact that our visitors were at 
least as much handicapped as 
ourselves by the inclemency of 
the weather and the sodden 
wickets. Of course, as per 
custom, we threw a few stones 
at people in high places, and 
declared that we had been 
badly captained, and so forth. 
It is our habit to pillory our 
unsuccessful generals, and every 
man who sits in the Pavilion 
at Lords claims to be a better 
judge of the game than the 
captain of a losing side. 
That our cricket had really 
degenerated, and that the rank 
and file were not up to the 
standard of their predecessors, 
never entered our thoughts. 
As we looked at the weekly 
average tables and lists of 
notable performances, we clung 
fast to the belief that we num- 
bered among the ranks of our 
home-grown cricketers the 
premier batsmen of the world. 
The poor quality of much of 
our county bowling; the 
marked absence of consistently 
good fast bowlers; the yet 
more strongly marked lack of 
enterprise on the part of our 
leading batsmen ; the frequency 
of drawn matches; the occa- 
sional ignominious collapse 
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of a so-called strong batting 
side on a so-called impossible 
wicket ; the increasing number 
of dropped catches ; the dearth 
of promising recruits at home ; 
the enlistment of foreign mer- 
cenaries,—all these writings on 
the wall we sedulously ignored. 

To take these points one by 
one. If one or two of the bowlers 
who were put on in the course 
of the series of Test Matches 
during the past season are 
to be reckoned as fair samples 
of county change-bowlers, there 
is more reason to wonder how 
certain counties ever get out 
their antagonists at all than 
why centuries are so plenti- 
ful in inter-county cricket. 
Furthermore, can any stronger 
condemnation of the standard 
of our first-class bowling be 
found than that contained in 
Mr Maclaren’s confession that 
the whole burden of the last, 
and in some respects the most 
important, Test Match rested 
on the shoulders of a middle- 
aged gentleman, who had 
only recently been unearthed 
from the ranks of second-class 
cricket ? 

Of the really fast bowlers 
who figure in English cricket 
to-day, some half-dozen in all, 
not one can be accounted as 
thoroughly reliable, in so far as 
not one seems to be capable of 
standing the strain of a long 
season. Possibly the reason 
for the enforced periods of 
inactivity, while Fielder, 
Brearley, and Co. are recover- 
ing from sprains, over-reaches, 
and so forth, lies in the fact 
that, as compared with the fast 
bowlers of bygone generations, 
they are lacking in sufficient 
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physical strength to bowl at 
express pace without unnatural 
exertion, or at any rate with- 
out an abnormally long run 
which, while adding a certain 
amount of pace to the delivery, 
cannot but take a good deal 
out of the bowler. Watching 
a fast bowler at Lords one 
day, we arrived at the con- 
clusion that, either walking or 
running, he covered something 
between 250 and 300 yards 
in the course of each six-ball 
over. Making due allowance 
for the little amount of inter- 
mediate fielding that falls to 
a bowler’s lot, this means that 
the delivery of six overs implies 
at least a mile’s leg-work, and 
this again is commonly accom- 
panied by a series of wild wav- 
ings of the arm which must add 
to rather than mitigate distress. 
The pedestrian—not to say the 
bowler—has yet to be dis- 
covered who is absolutely as 
fresh at the end of the first 
mile as at the start. Search- 
ing our memory for the fast 
bowlers of what we are pleased 
to consider the palmy days 
of English cricket — roughly 
speaking, the period between 
1865 and 1885,— we seem to 
find that the great fast bowlers 
were for the most part power- 
fully built men, whose pace was 
wholly independent of these 
time-wasting and exhausting 
preliminaries. Such, at any 
rate, were Jackson, Freeman, 
the Macintyres, Allan Hill, and 
the trio of fast Oxonians — 
Butler, Cyril Boyle, and Evans. 
And the last really great fast 
bowler in England, Tom 
Richardson, was an unusually 
fine figure of a man. 
a 
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Again, the fast bowler is 
generally at his best, so far as 
pace off the pitch, which does 
most of the mischief, is con- 
cerned, between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five. After 
the latter age is past, however 
great the pace through the 
air, there is a sensible diminu- 
tion of vitality off the pitch. 
And then ensues the need of 
abnormal exertion to produce 
the old pace, and the resultant 
sprain or break-down. And 
why this dearth of young 
fast bowlers? Because the 
fast bowler is essentially an 
ephemeral cricketer, and the 
professional player has dis- 
covered that it pays him 
better in the long-run to 
serve up slows and medium- 
paced bowling for fifteen 
years than to bowl at express 
speed, with the risk of an occa- 
sional break-down, for five,— 
in other words, because he 
regards cricket from a purely 
business point of view. 

Unfamiliarity, of course, is 
the cause of the collapse of 
sides reckoned to be strong in 
batting when the wicket is 
what it is the fashion to call 
impossible. Our county grounds 
have for the most part been so 
much improved and “doctored” 
in the interests of the bats- 
man that the appearance of a 
“shooter,” or even of a ball 
that pops up suddenly off the 
pitch, has come to be regarded 
a8 an iniquitous dispensation of 
Providence or a reflection on 
the skill of the groundman. 

The dropped catches may in 
nine cases out of ten be as- 
cribed to failing eyesight, loss 
of power of getting off the 


mark sharply, or difficulty in 
preserving proper balance, one 
and all of them infirmities in- 
cident to old age. Unless his 
merits be so extraordinary as 
to enforce immediate promo- 
tion, the modern cricketer, 
having, as it were, to await 
his turn, ripens more slowly 
than did his predecessors, and 
then is allowed to hang on the 
branch for a far longer period, 
in his turn again blocking the 
youngsters’ road to promotion. 
It is notorious that the power 
of getting runs after a fashion 
—we do not in these days of 
leisurely cricket seem to pay 
much attention to the pace of 
scoring—outstays by many a 
long day the power of saving 
them. Having long since dis- 
carded the tradition of the 
ancients, “It is always easier 
to save runs than to make 
them,” we seem to have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that a 
smart fieldsman is a negligible 
quality, or at least an asset of 
doubtful value. It is so much 
more simple to pin our faith 
on the table of averages, and 
to decide that because A and 
B consistently score their thou- 
sand runs per season their ser- 
vices are indispensable, than to 
enter into abstruse calculations 
of those runs which they have 
owed their side, before they 
have really scored at all, by 
reason of faulty fielding. “To 
be sure,” argues the county 
captain,—and as we are, de- 
spite a Radical Government, 
ultra - Conservative in some 
ways, the vox populi follows 
his lead, — ‘A is putting on 
flesh, can’t get down to them, 
and can’t throw a yard. But 
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we cannot shunt a man whose 
average is thirty or more. So 
we'll put him at slip or some- 
where where he won’t have to 
run or throw.” In other words, 
a man qualifies for slip, point, 
and other positions where a 
quick eye and ready foot are 
absolutely essential, by reason 
not of his merits but rather 
of his manifold infirmities as 
a fieldsman. 

No amount of enthusiasm 
and painstaking will compen- 
sate for a loss of that spring 
and vitality that is character- 
istic of the young only. And 
though the span of human life 
seems to have been prolonged 
to eighty in the place of seventy 
years, men come of age as 
heretofore at twenty-one, and 
have already shed not a little 
of their lissomeness before they 
have struck thirty. If we 
want to see sharp catches in 
the slips held, and dropping 
catches in the country reached, 
if we expect to see boundary 
hits saved and the ball sharply 
returned from the long field, 
we are at present altogether 
on the wrong track. Having 
apparently decided that on the 
cricket-field as on other places 
old heads cannot be placed on 
young shoulders, we have 
plumped as it were for the 
old heads, and forgotten that 
in every game which calls for 
@ certain amount of agility the 
young shoulders are likely to 
be found the more valuable 
asset. At Lords, as it turned 
out, the young Australian 
shoulders were constantly in 
evidence, but those were Eng- 
lish bodies rather than heads 
that suggested the idea of 
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elderliness. At least, it is im- 
possible to expect to find a 
pair of young eyes in an old 
head, and young and keen- 
sighted eyes are a sine qua non 
qualification of the safe catcher 
at slip or point. 

For several years past there 
has either been a remarkable 
dearth of promising recruits, 
or it may be a reluctance to 
believe that any cricketer can 
be regarded as absolutely first- 
class until he has served a 
lengthy apprenticeship in 
county cricket. As a bats- 
man Hobbs, as a_ bowler 
Blythe, as all-round cricketers 
Tarrant and Marshall—these 
are the only names that occur 
to us of professionals who have 
approached the top of the tree 
since the birth of the present 
century. And of these the 
two first named are not exactly 
chickens, and the other pair 
are importations. What is the 
explanation of this? Is it that 
the stock has really degener- 
ated, or that the road to pro- 
motion is permanently blocked 
by the hangers-on of the old 
guard? Or is it again that 
where there has been an over- 
anxiety to retain the services 
of notorious run- getters who 
pass as experienced cricketers 
and good judges of the game, 
the absolute necessity of hav- 
ing on a side a certain pro- 
portion of young and active 
fieldsmen who can be relied 
upon to save runs and hold 
catches has been entirely for- 
gotten? Save only for the 
reason that their batting suc- 
cesses may have opened the 
eyes of the blind to the fact 
that it is possible for a young 
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cricketer to acquire the re- 
quisite amount of nerve and 
confidence, it is from our point 
of view almost a pity that 
Bardsley and Ransford — to 
pick two of the smartest young 
Australians — approved them- 
selves such reliable batsmen as 
they did. For in after years 
the cricket records, which 
will invite due attention to 
their batting performances, are 
not likely to remind us that 
in the course of the present 
season the young left-handers 
not improbably saved even more 
runs than they got. We freely 
admit that the exchange of the 
old lamps for new is a delicate 
question to handle. For on 
the one hand it is unreasonable 
to expect that the elderly pro- 
fessional, who still feels himself 
capable of getting his thousand 
runs in the season, will pass a 
sort of self-denying ordinance 
and retire to the background. 
And on the other hand, he will 
have to be a very strong- 
minded captain who will take 
it upon himself to institute a 
rigid system of superannuation, 
and insist upon replacing old 
popular favourites by younger 
and less well-known players. 
Until, however, we discard 
purely observational tactics, 
resort to experiment, and em- 
bark on new departures, as 
was done in the case of Mr 
Carr late on in the season of 
1909, we must expect to play 
second fiddle to more venture- 
some antagonists, and be pre- 
pared to accept defeat with a 
good grace. If the blocking 
process is hampering the course 
of the young professional and 
preventing him from coming 
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to the fore in the heyday of hig 
activity, the dearth of risin 
amateurs is equally discomfort. 
ing, and may be indirectly 
traced to much the same cause, 
Some thirty or forty years ago 
the brilliant batting of our 
young amateurs was perhaps 
the most strongly marked 
feature of the brightest era 


of English cricket. Mitchell, 
Lyttelton, Buller, Lubbock, 
Hornby, Pauncefote, Thornton, 
Yardley, Money, Lyttelton 


again, Webbe, Steel, Studd— 
these and many others may be 
said to have walked straight 
out of their schoolroom into 
the foremost rank of English 
cricketers, and no Selection 
Committee of the time could 
have ignored their claims for 
admission into a representative 
Eleven. But nowadays the 
first-class amateur, like his 
professional brother, is a plant 
ef slow growth, and only seems 
to attain his full cricket ma- 
turity at an age when his pre- 
decessor had practically given 
up the game. . Furthermore, 
having to all intents and pur- 
poses converted that which 
used to be a mere summer 
pastime into a summer, if not 
an all-the-year-round, profes- 
sion, he is loth to abandon it. 
Once again comes the old ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ Was the owl born before 
the egg, or the egg before the 
owl?” Is it because the cricket 
played to-day is a more serious, 
sedate, and slow-moving game 
that an older stamp of man is 
content to go on playing it? 
Or did the elderly players make 
their presence felt in the first 
instance, and then the game, 
by insensible degrees, was al- 
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lowed to moderate its pace in 
order to suit their require- 
ments? In either case it is 
easily conceivable that an old 
man’s game played in the com- 
pany of old men offers little 
attraction to the young and 
active amateur, who grudges 
the wearisome hours ex- 
pended, whether in the pa- 
vilion or the field, in watch- 
ing the pet craftsman of the 
county piling up his century 
by the aid of bat and pad ata 
rate of thirty runs an hour. 
Of course tastes differ. Some 
of our poorer neighbours seem 
to patronise funerals in prefer- 
ence to weddings. But to 
those between the ages of 
twenty and thirty the wedding 
feast is better calculated to 
offer attraction, and until we 
can divest first-class cricket of 
its present solemn and funereal 
aspect, and endow it with at 
least a semblance of joyousness 
and hilarity, we must not be 
surprised if those of the 
younger generation, who are 
not either directly or indirectly 
dependent on it as a source of 
livelihood, prefer to take their 
pastime on the country-house 
ground or the golf-course. 
Finally, the importation of 
foreign mercenaries! We have 
no fault whatever to find with 
the mercenaries themselves. 
Their popularity on our cricket- 
grounds is a sufficient testi- 
mony in their favour. A 
better-mannered or more un- 
assuming cricketer than Tar- 
rant—to take the best player 
among them—it is impossible 
to picture. But from the day 
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that a power is compelled to 
rely on foreign mercenaries its 
doom is irrevocably sealed. 
We can never hope to beat 
either Australia or any other 
self-dependent antagonist until 
we learn to be self-dependent 
ourselves. Nor again shall we 
be on the right track towards 
fostering the spirit of con- 
fidence in our home-bred young 
cricketers until we show a 
little more confidence in them 
ourselves. 

In conclusion, we would sug- 
gest that high scoring in 
county cricket, however ac- 
ceptable to the ring, does not 
necessarily argue superlative 
excellence on the batsman’s 
part or stamp him as an in- 
dispensable adjunct to an 
international side. When the 
bowling is only moderately 
good, the catching faulty, and 
the ground fielding anything 
but smart; when the ground 
favours the batsmen, and the 
legs provide an uncontem- 
plated method of defence 
against twist and break; when, 
in short, the runs are bound to 
come, provided that no liberties 
are taken and that time is held 
of no account,—long scores are 
likely to remain the order of 
the day. But not until the 
crack batsman is confronted 
by the unexpected, whether it 
comes in the form of an old- 
time wicket and exceptionally 
good bowler or a fielding side 
that holds the catches and 
blocks the road to the bound- 
ary, is it possible to gauge his 
real merits as an international 
cricketer. 











THE fifteenth century, as 
Italy knew it, has had but 
one rival in the world’s history 
—the age of Pericles. And 
these rivals, alike in excellence 
and the worship of the arts, 
differ profoundly in character 
and temperament. The Greek 
austerity was as little to the 
taste of Italy as the Greek love 
of political experiment. The 
ideal prince of Machiavelli 
would not have sacrificed his 
passion or his ambition to 
please the people or to gratify 
a Cleon. For him government 
was an art, not a sentiment. 
He kept before him the ideal 
of virtue in its old sense of 
strength. He recognised the 
truth that, if he were to sur- 
vive the turmoil in which he 
and his neighbours lived, he 
must be a fox to beware the 
snares laid for him, a lion to 
drive off the wolves that en- 
compassed him. He made no 
appeals to the mob,—he in- 
timidated it. If he gained the 
sovereignty by force, he deemed 
it prudent to put to death 
those whom he supplanted. To 
pillage them was not sufficient, 
for, as Machiavelli said, “men 
will sooner forget the death of 
their father than the loss of 
their estate.” But in the 
Italian prince severity was 
mitigated by magnificence. If 
the people had no voice in the 
government, it might take 
pleasure in the undimmed 
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splendour of life and art which 
flashed upon its sight. The 
Athens of Sophocles and 
Pheidias was marmoreal. The 
Italy of the Medici and the 
Despots was brilliant with 
colour and warm with the 
pulsation of an untrammelled 
life. And this Italy of which 
we speak had an advantage 
which it owed to Athens, and 
which Athens could not share, 
To its own triumphs it added 
the discovery of the old world. 
Not only did its own spirit 
burn with a “gem-like flame” 
—it captured and revivified the 
spirit of the past. In the age 
of Donatello and Masaccio, of 
Ghiberti and _ Brunelleschi, 
Plato himself was born again. 

It is difficult, then, for any 
writer to be dull who chooses 
the Italian Renaissance for his 
theme, and, despite a certain 
awkwardness, as of an amateur, 
Colonel Young has succeeded 
in compiling a work which 
will hold the reader’s atten- 
tion from beginning to end. 
His book has its faults. It is 
old-fashioned and somewhat 
colourless. The author quotes 
Samuel Rogers, and follows 
the progress of the years 80 
conscientiously that his work 
might be described in the 
terms familiar to Camden and 
Stowe as “digested into an- 
nals.” He seldom betrays @ 
hint of enthusiasm or permits 
his style to rise with the 
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oceasion. So resolute a foe is 
he to the picturesque that he 
will permit no spot nor blem- 
ish to fleck the fair fame of 
the early Medici. That a 
certain amount of whitewash 
was permissible, even neces- 
sary, we gladly admit. His- 
tory has not dealt gently 
with the Medici. Their middle- 
class origin has seemed an 
outrage upon imagination. 
Some have thought that the 
cash-box accords ill with the 
crown, and no chance has 
been lost of belittling their 
achievements or of exaggerat- 
ing the aspersions of rumour. 
But Colonel Young has gone 
to the other extreme. He 
weakens our interest in his 
heroes by mitigating their 
severities and explaining away 
their passion and revenge. He 
forgets sometimes that, with 
all their virtues, they were 
still men of their age—an age 
which knew how to live as 
well as how to fight. He 
suffers, moreover, from a tim- 
idity of another kind. He 
relies far too much upon 
quotation, when he would do 
far better if he spoke for 
himself. Especially in matters 
of art does he accept too 
readily the heresies of others. 
He follows Ruskin, for instance, 
in tracing the downfall of art 
to Michelangelo, and quotes 
that rhetorician’s theory that 
“so long as artists employed 
their artistic powers to depict 
their subject, Art continued to 
advance; but as soon as they 
reversed the process and em- 
ployed their subject to dis- 
play their artistic powers, Art’s 
downfall began.” This is the 





most foolish of sentimental para- 
doxes. Michelangelo marked no 
decadence. How could he, when 
he did his work and when 
Titian’s masterpieces were yet 
unpainted ? 

But, as we have said, it is 
a noble story which Colonel 
Young sets himself to tell, and 
he tells it with ease if not 
with distinction. Never has 
the world known a more re- 
markable family than the 
Medici. In 1400 its head was 
a wise burgess, called Giovanni 
di Bicci, who followed the trade 
of banker with great success, 
who amused his leisure with 
the patronage of painters and 
sculptors, and who bequeathed 
a vast fortune to his sons. As 
you read the early history of the 
Medici, you cannot but com- 
pare them with the multi- 
millionaires of to-day, who 
have made America famous. 
The advantage, of course, is 
all on the side of the Medici. 
They collected their treasures 
with perfect taste and dis- 
crimination. They bought with 
@ purpose, and understood what 
they bought. Connoisseurs and 
men of letters, as well as rulers 
and bankers, they esteemed 
nothing merely because it was 
rare. Their passion for the 
classics was the passion not of 
the gatherer but of the scholar. 
They were incapable of the 
ambition which persuades even 
the best of the American 
millionaires to purchase any- 
thing and everything which 
the dealers commend to their 
notice. The catholicity of taste, 
which allows the manuscript of 
a second-rate modern novel to 
jostle a book of hours, beautiful 
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for its craftsmanship, was im- 
possible for them, and for their 
profound knowledge of litera- 
ture and the arts alone the 
bankers of Florence will be for 
ever celebrated. And they had 
another ambition, unknown to 
the modern millionaire,—the 
ambition of founding a family 
which should carry on their 
tradition and keep green their 
fame. For more than three 
centuries the Medici held the 
reins of power. They exerted 
a profound influence far beyond 
the confines of Italy : they made 
alliances with the noblest houses 
in Europe. They gave popes 
and cardinals to Rome, and 
queens to France. In the be- 
ginning their history is roman- 
tic for its very simplicity. As 
they grew in power they rivalled 
in their stern autocracy the 
despots of the neighbouring 
states, and if they forgot their 
origin when they sat crowned 
and sceptred on the throne of 
Florence, it is certain that their 
rivals kept them in mind of it. 
In 1428 Giovanni di Bicci, 
the true founder of the family, 
died. He had not sought the 
duties of government: they had 
come to him; and both as a 
ruler and a patron he had 
established the traditions to 
which his descendants were 
faithful. ‘Not a man of great 
eloquence,” says Machiavelli, 
“but of rare prudence.” So 
rare, indeed, was his prud- 
ence, that he left prosperous 
banks in sixteen capitals; and 
Cosimo, his successor, was able 
to indulge his tastes with free- 
dom and munificenee. Nor was 
Cosimo born to his princely 
fortune without the skill to 
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put it to the best use. Among 
the most erudite men of his 
time, he knew Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. A fer. 
vent champion of the rediscoy- 
ered learning, he ransacked the 
East for manuscripts, he en- 
couraged scholars, and founded 
the library which still keeps 
his memory green. He pur- 
sued commerce and the things 
of the mind with equal energy. 
As Gibbon says, “he corre. 
sponded at once with Cairo 
and London; and a cargo of 
Indian spices and Greek books 
were often imported in the same 
vessel,” There, in a sentence, 
you have the true Medicean 
spirit. It was the spices that 
paid for the books, and none 
knew better than Cosimo the 
value of money in the embel- 
lishment of life. And above 
all, this man of business en- 
couraged the study of Plato, 
whose philosophy was a dom- 
inant influence on the Italy of 
the fifteenth century. The 
Academy which he established 
inspired an enthusiasm for the 
Socratic teaching not only in 
Italy, but beyond the Alps. 
Nor were books his only passion. 
In 1430 Michelozzo laid the 
first stones of the palace which 
proudly bore the name of Medici. 
A masterpiece of the new style, 
it was the first, as it has 
proved the enduring, monument 
of the family. The sculptures 
which adorned its courtyard 
were the work of Donatello, for 
the Medici, fortunate in all 
things, were happiest in the 
fact that they found men of 
genius ready to execute their 
ambitious schemes. Thus for 
thirty years he added to his 
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store of wealth, and governed 
the commonwealth of Florence 
with wisdom and justice. One 
ear, it is true, he spent in 
exile, having been ostracised 
by the citizens, ever jealous of 
their freedom. But after his 
return his popularity never 
waned, and at his death the 
classic title, Pater Patriw, was 
conferred upon him by public 
decree. Thus he passed to the 
stars. 

He has been the victim of 
excessive praise and unmerited 
blame. Ficinus, employing the 
language of flattery, said, “I 
owe to Plato much, to Cosimo 
no less.” The friends of that 
vague, uncaptured dream called 
Liberty reproached him with 
having trespassed upon the 
privileges of the citizens. He 
was neither Plato nor tyrant, 
but a highly cultured gentle- 
man, &@ banker of sleepless 
energy, and a_ statesman 
well skilled in foreign policy. 
Machiavelli, always a moder- 
ate historian, paints his por- 
trait in amiable colours. He 
was liberal and magnificent 
more than other men. He 
lived in Florence like a prince ; 
his actions were princely ; 
yet “he was so governed 
by wisdom, as he never ex- 
ceeded the bounds of civil 
modesty. For in his convers- 
ation, in riding, in marrying 
his children and kinsfolk, he 
was like unto all other discreet 
and modest citizens, because he 
well knew that extraordinary 
things, which are of all men 
with admiration beholden, do 
win more envy than _ those 
which, without ostentation, be 
honestly earned.” That he 
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provoked no envy is a high 


tribute to his character. He 
possessed all those qualities 
which become a statesman. 
“He was eloquent,” says 
Machiavelli, “and full of a 
natural wisdom, friendly to 
his friends, and pitiful to the 
poor. In conversation he was 
frugal, in counsel advised, in 
execution speedy, in speech 
and censuring witty and 
grave.” What wonder, then, 
that he dominated the Signoria 
of Florence until his death ? 
With his grandson Lorenzo, 
who succeeded Piero in 1469, a 
new chapter opened in the 
history of the Medici. Lorenzo, 
justly called the Magnificent, 
was not born to hold the bal- 
ance in a “free” State. He 
was @ true despot, in the best 
sense of that maligned word. 
He had an innate knowledge of 
the people. He understood 
how to flatter the citizens 
with the pomp and pageantry 
of power, and under his splen- 
did rule Florence forgot the 
meaning, if it retained the 
forms, of democracy. From 
his youth upwards he cher- 
ished a frank love of display. 
The tournament which cele- 
brated his betrothal to Clarice 
Orsini dazzled the eyes even of 
the sternest republicans. Pulci 
set its glories to the music of 
his immortal verse, as though 
he were the laureate of a king. 
The grandeur of Lorenzo drew 
all eyes upon him. His ap- 
parel befitted the occasion and 
his princely ambition. A dia- 
mond shone in the centre of 
his shield, rubies and diamonds 
sparkled in his cap. He wore, 
says a biographer, “a velvet 
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surcoat with a cape of white 
silk edged with red, and a silk 
scarf embroidered with roses 
and pearls. For the actual 
combat he wore another sur- 
coat of velvet fringed with 
gold, with a helmet adorned 
with three blue feathers. His 
horse was draped with red and 
white velvet, embroidered with 
pearls.” 

Such was his magnificence 
while his father still lived. 
When he succeeded to the 
headship of his house, he 
proved that no despot in Italy 
could outshine him. And like 
the other despots, he encour- 
aged scholarship and the arts 
with a noble generosity which 
surpassed the generosity of his 
own noble predecessors. Not 
merely did he found the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, but he made 
Florence the centre of the new 
learning. Thither flocked all 
those who would study the 
newly-found treasures of an- 
cient literature. From Oxford 
as from Paris came enthusi- 
astic scholars eager to learn 
the secrets of antiquity, and 
to purchase the copies of Greek 
and Latin manuscripts, faith- 
fully made by Vespasiano da 
Bisticci and his staff. Lavish 
in all things, Lorenzo was most 
lavish in the collection of books. 
Lascari ransacked the East for 
his master, and from one jour- 
ney brought back no less than 
200 Greek manuscripts, of 
which 80 were until that time 
unknown. Indeed, it is not 


too much to say that had it 
not been for Lorenzo, the efflor- 
escence of learning which we 
associate with the name of 
Erasmus could not have been. 
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Nor was Lorenzo content to be 
a mere collector. He did hig 
best, both by precept and ex. 
ample, to restore the Tuscan 
language, and he solaced his 
leisure by the composition of 
verses, which remain to attest 
his skill. From the cares of 
state, which were neither few 
nor light, he turned always to 
literature as a relaxation. Ex. 
communicated by the Pope, 
attacked by assassins, assailed 
in the councils of his state, he 
confesses that death would be 
a far less evil than those pres- 
ent to him. “In this unfor. 
tunate plight,” says he, “it is 
surely not to be wondered at 
if I endeavoured to alleviate 
my anxiety by turning to 
more agreeable subjects of 
meditation.” 

The attacks made upon him 
were the natural result of his 
policy. Lorenzo, as Machiavelli 
tells us, “being full of youth 
and authority, would needs 
take all upon him, and make 
every man know that all 
things were done by him.” 
Therein he consulted not 
merely his own ambition, but 
the welfare of Florence; and 
as it turned out, his brother 
Giuliano’s fear lest, desiring 
too much, they should lose all, 
was unfounded. But it is not 
strange that Lorenzo’s deter- 
mination to be a prince should 
have stirred the resentment of 
the citizens and aroused the 
jealousy of the other nobles. 
Thus it was that the Pazzi 
resolved to take revenge, and 
with the help of Pope Sixtus 
IV. made such an attack 
upon the Medici as might 
well have been their undoing. 
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But conspiracies, as the poli- 
tical philosopher tells us, gen- 
erally end in the ruin of the 
conspirators, and in the great- 
ness of those against whom 
they conspired. And thus it 
happened to Lorenzo. The 
plot which should have in- 
volved him in ruin did but 
establish him more firmly in 
the seat of government. But, 
since in its environing circum- 
stances of treachery and blas- 
phemy the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi is characteristic of the 
Italian renaissance, it shall be 
related here at some length. 
The plot was made with an 
Italian cunning, and supported 
as we have said by the author- 
ity of the Pope. At first the 
assassins, among whom were 
Francesco de Pazzi and Ber- 
nardo Bandini, hoped to kill 
Lorenzo and Giuliano as they 
sat at meat. But Giuliano was 
prevented by ill-health from 
attending the feast, arranged 
for a murderous purpose, and 
the conspirators agreed to do 
the deed in the Cathedral 
Church of St Reparata. The 
time appointed was at the 
raising of the Host, and all 
seemed to aid their enterprise. 
The church was full, but Giuli- 
ano had not come. The rest, 
a real masterpiece of cynicism, 
shall be told in Machiavelli’s 
own words. ‘ Wherefore,” he 
writes, “Francesco de Pazzi 
with Bernardo (who had charge 
of Giuliano’s death) went into 
his house, and there by entreaty 
and cunning persuaded him to 
come to the church, And truly 
it is a thing worthy memory 
to know how so great hatred 
could be so covertly kept secret 
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in the minds of Francesco and 
Bernardo. For both by the 
way going to the church 
they entertained Giuliano with 
pleasant speeches and youthful 
dalliance. Also, Francesco, 
under colour of familiar and 
friendly courtesy, took Giuliano 
in his arms to feel whether he 
had on any armour or garment 
of defence.” Thetraitors shrank 
from no deceit, and at the pre- 
arranged signal one part at 
least of their plot was success- 
fully achieved. Giuliano fell, 
covered with wounds. But 
Lorenzo, either by his own 
resource or by the negligence 
of those appointed to kill him, 
escaped with a slight wound in 
his throat. Florence took a 
swift and just revenge upon 
the murderers. Francesco and 
Bernardo were put to death. 
The Archbishop Salviati was 
hanged from the window of 
the palace, and though Lorenzo 
never ceased to mourn the loss 
of his beloved and accomplished 
brother, the heartless and ill- 
omened plot of the Pazzi had 
no other result than to make 
him a greater and yet more 
resolute prince. 

Though the plot had failed, 
the Pope and his faction re- 
mained the determined enemies 
of Florence. She fought with 
courage, and found the odds 
against her too strong. Battle 
after battle she lost. Town 
after town surrendered to the 
foe. Then it was that Lorenzo 
took a desperate resolve. He 
would go himself to Naples 
and persuade the King, his 
most powerful enemy, to come 
to terms. “In the dangerous 


circumstances in which our 
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city is placed ”—thus he wrote 
to the Signoria—“it is better 
to act than to deliberate. I 
therefore mean, with your per- 
mission, to go directly to 
Naples, conceiving that as I 
am the person chiefly aimed 
at by your enemies, I may, 
by delivering myself into their 
hands, perhaps be the means 
of restoring peace to my fel- 
low-citizens.” Alone and with- 
out escort he set out, was 
graciously received at Naples, 
and by his eloquence secured 
a lasting peace for Italy. Be- 
ing come into the King’s pres- 
ence, he debated the estate of 
Italy, the honours of princes 
and people, and what might 
be hoped of the peace and 
feared by the war. ‘ Which 
the King hearing,” says the 
historian, “grew into more 
admiration, to find in him so 
noble a mind, so ready a wit, 
and so great a judgment.” 
Peace being thus established, 
Lorenzo remained until his 
death the chief citizen of 
Florence, which he ruled with 
firmness and equity. Ever 
mindful of the future, he bred 
his son Giovanni for the 
Church, and saw him elected 
Cardinal at the age of four- 
teen. For well he knew that 
the fortunes of the family 
would be irrefragable when 
once a Medici had sat upon the 
throne of St Peter. He found 
his house a house of bankers; 
he left it a house of princes, 
strong in its own faith as in 
its alliances. In one thing only 
did he fail—in merchandise,— 
and his very failure showed 
that the Medici were ex- 
changing the counting - house 


stool for the throne. “He 
was greatly loved,” says 
Machiavelli, “both of God and 
fortune. All his enterprises 
had good success, and his 
enemies misadventure. His 
manner of life, his wisdom 
and fortune, caused the princes 
not only of Italy, but others 
farther off, to know him, and 
with admiration to esteem him. 
In discourse he was eloquent, 
in counsel wise, in execution 
quick and courageous; neither 
were there in him many vices 
to blemish those virtues, al- 
though he was greatly de- 
lighted with love of women, 
and took pleasure in jesting 
and taunting; and would also 
play at children’s games, un- 
seemly in so great a person- 
age.” This unseemliness he 
shared with many other great 
personages, and the fact that 
the fault found with him is so 
trivial gives us a fair measure 
of his honour and honesty. 
With Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent the house of Medici 
culminated. His son, Pietro 
the Unfortunate, ruled for two 
brief years, and then with 
every one of his name was 
driven into banishment. No 
city in Europe would give 
them shelter. In misery and 
distress they wandered up and 
down Germany. France knew 
them, and had they not been 
checked by the Channel they 
would have taken refuge in 
England. Poor and homeless, 
they suffered an added grief in 
the knowledge that their pal- 
ace was sacked, their treasures 
made the sport of thieves, and 
their library scattered to the 
winds. The work of destruc- 
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tion, begun by the enraged 
democrats of Florence, was 
finished by Charles VIII. and 
his army. The city endured 
as evil a fate as its rulers, and 
after eighteen years of anarchy 
was compelled to recall to its 
aid and to their government 
the Medici, whom it had in- 
solently driven into exile. 
Once more the tradition of 
clemency stayed their hand. 
Revenge was theirs and they 
took it not. Remembering the 
mercy shown to their enemies 
by Cosimo and Lorenzo, they 
pursued no vindictive policy. 
The reprisals which stained so 
many Italian revolutions were 
not for them. They put no 
men to death. They confiscated 
no property. They banished 
none, save Soderini, their arch- 
enemy, and some of his family. 

But though the Medici re- 
turned, Florence was still the 
sport of intrigue and. faction. 
The ablest members of the 
house, moreover, had sought 
the larger stage of Rome for 
the display of their talents. 
Giovanni, Lorenzo’s son, and 
Giulio, the bastard of Giuliano, 
Cardinals both, aspired to the 
papacy, and cared not what 
became of Florence, so long 
as they could turn it to their 
own purpose. Giovanni, who 
ruled at Rome as Leo X., had 
none of the moderation nor 
the statecraft which distin- 
guished his illustrious father. 
A true son of his age, he 
carried both vice and virtue 
to a high point of excellence. 
A loyal patron of the Arts, he 
yielded to none of his house 
in love of splendour and dis- 
play, and he died so suddenly 
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that the suspicion of poison was 
not easily dispelled. Giulio, who 
assumed the title of Clement 
VII., was of a far more sinis- 
ter character, and if he laid a 
violent hand upon Florence it 
was to oust Ippolito, the right- 
ful heir, that he might advance 
the unspeakable Alessandro, 
surnamed the Moor, his own son 
by a mulatto woman. The rule 
of the ruffian Alessandro was 
brief and disastrous. He died, 
like the supplanted Ippolito, 
by the hand of an assassin, 
hired by his cousin Lorenzo to 
avenge an insult to his sister. 
In these intrigues and con- 
spiracies no thought was given 
to Florence, and that proud 
democracy felt for the first 
time the weight of a tyrant’s 
hand. A still heavier burden 
was to be laid upon it. Cos- 
imo, afterwards the first Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and a mem- 
ber of a younger branch of 
the house, took advantage of 
the confusion into which the 
city was thrown by Alessan- 
dro’s death. Hitherto un- 
known, Cosimo gathered an 
army together, won a battle 
at Montemurlo in 1537, and, 
though but a boy of seven- 
teen, took the advice given by 
Machiavelli to all princes, and 
put to death without ruth 
or mercy all those who op- 
posed him. The first of the 
Medici to win the State by 
the sword, he did not scruple 
in keeping it by the sword, 
and Florence had no cause to 
regret his domination. He 
added vastly to her territory ; 
he raised Tuscany to the state 
of a Grand Duchy; and he 
died a crowned and sceptred 
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monarch. If we compare him 
with the despots of Italy, he 
holds a high place, and only 
those who believe that nothing 
is worth striving for save an 
illusory “freedom” will with- 
hold from the meed of praise. 
If he were stern, he was just 
also, and his gift to Florence 
was a century of stable govern- 
ment and material prosperity. 
In the seventeenth century 
the Medici, like their portraits, 
w in pomp and security. 
Much as they changed in 
temper and character, they 
remained true to one at 
least of their ancient ideals. 
They never permitted am- 
bition to obscure their intel- 
lect. When the arts fell into 
decay, they turned to arche- 
ology and to science as a re- 
lief from the cares of state. 
Cosimo I. had a passion for 
Etruscan art. Ferdinand, his 
son, built the Villa Medici at 
Rome, and filled it with the 
monuments of ancient sculp- 
ture, which they then first 
brought tolight. If his famous 
Venus did not deserve all the 
indiscreet praise that was 
lavished upon it, it was the 
best that he knew, and it was 
his collection which inspired 
Wincklemann to another re- 
vival of the ancient spirit. To 
Cosimo II., and to his son 
Ferdinand, Galileo owed all the 
encouragement and protection 
which he received at the hands 
of an unsympathetic world, and 
it was Ferdinand’s brother, 
Leopold, who in 1657 founded 
the Accademia del Cimento, 
the first society for the investi- 
gation of natural science which 
Europe knew, and which was 
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accepted as the model for our 
own Royal Society, and for the 
French Académie des Sciences, 
Thus it was that the Medici re- 
mained loyal to their earliest 
ideals. Nor was the last of 
them all—the Electress Anna 
Maria Ludovica—the least de- 
serving of our grateful memory. 
She grew up in an evil hour, 
She saw the grandeur of her 
house perish inignominy. She 
knew herself the last of a great 
and honoured race. And she 
gave to the world the last 
testimony of the wisdom of 
her ancestors. The throne of 
Tuscany had passed from the 
Medici for ever. The vast 
treasures, which for three cen- 
turies the Medici had been 
gathering with foresight and 
wisdom, belonged to the Elec- 
tress. And these she be- 
queathed to the State of 
Tuscany for ever, on condition 
that nothing should ever be 
removed from Florence, and 
that the collection should be 
for the benefit of the public of 
all nations. Was there evera 
more noble gift, bequeathed in 
nobler terms ? 


The history of Florence is 
but one episode in the history 
of Italy. Wherever you turn, 
you find the same love of 
splendour, the same devotion 
to humane letters. In some 
respects the career of the 
Medici was less brilliant than 
the career of the despots. As 
we have said, the shadow of 
commerce fell upon them, and 
the still deeper shadow of pop- 
ular government. The story 
of Urbino, for instance, as it 
is told by James Dennistoun 
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of Dennistoun,! is touched with 
a brilliant romance, which 
might have dazzled the eyes 
even of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent himself. The arts of war 
were interrupted at Urbino 
only by the other arts of 

The greatest of all its 
Dukes, Federigo Montefeltro, 
differed from the most of his 
fellows only in this, that 
if his life were splendid, it 
was also blameless. Not for 
him the poisoned chalice nor 
the stealthy dagger. Though 
Sigismondo Malatesta himself 
was his determined enemy, 
he fought always with the 
weapons of a most scrupu- 
lous honour. He cultivated 
the gracious taste of his time 
with an unsurpassed enthusi- 
asm. Under his benign gov- 
ernance literature and painting 
flourished exceedingly. Not 
even Cosimo Pater Patrie was 
a more fortunate collector of 
ancient manuscripts than he. 
In fourteen years he made 
such a library as had no 
rival in Italy. If he learned 
the existence of a desirable 
book at home or abroad, he 
sent for it without heed of its 
cost. He maintained thirty- 
four transcribers, and neglected 
nothing that might add to the 
usefulness of his collection. Of 
the poets, historians, and phil- 
osophers in Greek and Latin, 
then within human knowledge, 
none was lacking to him, 
and all were expounded by 
the wisest commentators. In 
theology he was equally well 
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equipped, and “he had the 
Bible, that best of books,” 
says a contemporary, “ written 
in two volumes, with the rich- 
est and most beautiful illus- 
trations, bound in brocade of 
gold, and lavishly ornamented 
with silver; and he made it 
be thus gorgeously adorned as 
the chief of all literature.” Of 
all that affected the care and 
fortune of his books he wrote 
and thought with the rever- 
ence of a true scholar. He 
imposed the patronage of liter- 
ature as a policy upon his 
successors, and so faithfully did 
they carry out the behests of 
Federigo that their Court was 
made immortal by Castiglione, 
whose masterpiece, Jl Corteg- 
imo, remains, with the works 
of Raphael, the great glory of 
Urbino. 

Federigo regarded his sub- 
jects as his children, and illus- 
trated by his reign the bene- 
fits of paternal government. 
Nothing that touched their 
prosperity or happiness was 
indifferent to him, and he died 
to a universal pan of applause. 
For this reason his character is 
not so easy to disengage as the 
characters of many worse men. 
Who shall describe virtue, or 
paint nobility? The differences 
upon which our knowledge of 
men depends are less easily 
discernible in the magnani- 
mous than in the depraved, 
and for this reason none of his 
panegyrists seem to do Federigo 
justice. ‘ He was gifted,” says 
Pietro Cyrneo, a Venetian and 
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an adversary, “ with all virtues 
beyond all other mortals; for 
he was a man of consummate 
prudence, truthful in his dis- 
course, righteous in his judg- 
ments, provident in his coun- 
sels, conspicuous for his worth, 
distinguished for the uniform 
parity of his morals, liberal of 

is charities ; most eloquent, of 
unprecedented equity, consum- 
mate justice, singular sincerity, 
superhuman wisdom; equally 
learned in every branch of 
study, patient under reverses ; 
most moderate in prosperity ; 
the bravest of generals.” The 
panegyric tells us how great 
and good he was. It does not 
reveal his character. 

In Sigismondo Malatesta, his 
arch-enemy, he found a perfect 
foil. One quality only they 
shared in common, a passion- 
ate love of learning and of the 
arts. In all other respects they 
are far as the poles asunder. 
Sigismondo Malatesta was a 
soldier of fortune, who culti- 
vated with equal success the 
virtues and vices of paganism. 
Though attempts have been 
made of late to paint his por- 
trait in fairer colours than 
heretofore, he will still be re- 
garded by the most of men 
as the monster of prowess 
and iniquity that he appeared 
to Dennistoun, who cites Mari- 
otti’s judgment of an Italian 
prince, and applies it fear- 
lessly to Sigismondo. “An 
Italian prince,” says Mariotti, 
“in those days durst not be a 
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barbarian. A murderer, per- 
haps, stained with the most 
flagitious crimes, he might be; 
but he must seek his absolution 
in works of munificence, he 
must atene for his outrages 
against public morality by his 
devotion to the cause of learn- 
ing and homage to the public 
taste.” This devotion and this 
homage were scrupulously paid 
by Sigismondo Malatesta. Ad- 
venturer though he was, he 
entertained poets and scholars 
at his court. Alberti, the 
greatest of architects, built the 
church of St Francesco at 
Rimini under his auspices. 
Valturio, the most skilful of 
military engineers, discoursed, 
at his bidding, of the science 
of war, and put his theory into 
practice by the fortification 
of Sigismondo’s stronghold. 
Whatever were his vices, how- 
ever harshly he be judged by 
the standards of to-day, he 
was at least a zealous scholar, 
as he was a generous patron, 
and humanism found no better 
friend than he, even in Italy. 
Such are some of the princes 
who make the history of 
Italy glorious, and their deeds 
cannot be more pleasantly 
eonsidered than in these vol- 
umes of Dennistoun, which, 
though written fifty years ago, 
have not lost their scholar- 
ship, and have preserved in 
addition that amiable flavour 
of severe simplicity which 
marked the early Victorian 
age. 
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I sAW my first tiger in a 
scrub- jungle two miles from 
the Nepal frontier. We were 
out camping — the Collector 
and I—making an inspection 
of the more remote police 
“thanas” or outposts, and the 
day before, under a brilliant 
January sun, we had ridden 
twenty miles from one to 
another along the ploughed 
fields and grassy wastes, inter- 
sected with river-courses, some 
old, some new, some dried-up, 
some brimming with limpid 
water, that make this less- 
known portion of Bengal at 
once sO monotonous and so 
fascinating. In the end we 
came to what was a unique for- 
mation for that part—a low 
inland cliff. There we found 
our tents pitched just over the 
dried bed of a stream, and a 
Bengali sub-inspector of police 
awaiting us in the dreadful 
mustard-coloured uniform and 
pork-pie cap which the Govern- 
ment has ordained for these 
usually fat servants. 

He was a wily man, this 
sub-inspector. There had been 
many dacoities in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it was the Col- 
lector’s business to demand, in 
a cold-blooded and menacing 
manner, why the police had 
apparently done nothing to 
stop them. Did the sub-in- 
Spector suppose that he was 
stationed there just in order to 
enjoy himself? Or was he per- 
haps in league with the dacoits? 
What had he to say about the 
matter? 
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The sub-inspector had a great 
deal to say, and not over-much 
English to say it in. Still that 
never depresses a Bengali. He 
begged his Honour most re- 
spectfully to believe that the 
sole thing he really cared about 
in this world was the perform- 
ance of his duty. Only the 
district he had to inspect was 
a large one—forty miles by 
thirty. His Honour was mis- 
taken in thinking it smaller. 
Or the map might be wrong. 
In any case there were many 
villages in it—countless vil- 
lages, full of timid people, who, 
if a dacoity occurred, did not 
help the police at all. They 
were afraid to. That was be- 
cause the dacoits could so easily 
be avenged on them. Ina few 
hours of the night they could 
come over from Nepal territory, 
fall upon witnesses and kill 
them, and return before dawn. 
They were the most audacious 
men. Only two days ago they 
had actually stolen an elephant 
—a valuable female elephant 
belonging to a Babu who lived 
close by—and had gone off 
with it. Such a thing was 
unheard of. 

The Collector interposed to 
say that this was exactly what 
he thought himself. Such a 
thing was not only unheard 
of, but if heard of again would 
suggest the inference that the 
sub-inspector was grossly ne- 
glecting his duty, and would 
require to be removed. There- 
upon the sub-inspector’s face 
fell, and only lighted up after 
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the Collector, having given one 
of those brief lectures, at once 
moral and practical, which only 
Anglo-Indian officials of experi- 
ence can give,—in this case, 
upon the method of following 
up clues and the need of eschew- 
ing idleness,—inquired if there 
was any shikar in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

You can impress a Bengali, 
but you cannot beguile him. 
I was watching the sub-in- 
spector’s face as the Collector 
put that question quite dis- 
passionately, and I could see 
flashing over it the idea that 
the Collector was a great 
hunter, that of all things the 
Sahib loves most to shoot a 
big bagh, and that if he were 
the means of putting his Honour 
on the track of a big bagh, 
which would then assuredly be 
killed, he would be remembered 
by his Honour not as a police- 
man who had failed badly to 
catch dacoits, but as one who 
had helped intelligently to set 
before him a tiger. All men, 
says the East, are corruptible ; 
and here, thought the sub-in- 
spector, was the Collector’s 
weak point. 

“There is undoubtedly a 
bagh near by,” he said after 
a pause. “A big bagh,”—he 
measured the air with his 
hand up to about six feet. 

‘“‘How do you know?” said 
the Collector. 

“Only a month ago a cow 
was taken two miles from where 
your Honour’s tents stand.” 

“What is the good,” asked 
the Collector, “of telling me 
that a cow was taken a month 
ago? The bagh that took it 
may have travelled fifty miles 
since then!” 


“But, your Honour,” said 
the sub-inspector, with the 
readiness verbally to retrieve 
a mistake which is again gs0 
Oriental, “another cow was 
taken the night before last.” 

“Only you forgot to men- 
tion it?” 

“‘T was about to mention it,” 
said the sub-inspector. “It 
was a full-grown cow, and 
was dragged some distance,” 

“By a panther, no doubt?” 
said the Collector jeeringly. 

“By a big bagh,” said the 
sub-inspector with great seri- 
ousness,—“so big, that it is 
like a horse.” He measured 
the air up to eight feet. 
“People in the village have 
seen it. There are many 
small baghs, too,—panthers,— 
but this is a big one. Very 
big. It is bigger than a 
horse. Your Honour will go 
after it, perhaps, to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“Yes—if you find some tic 
kabbar,” said the Collector. 
‘But it must be tic.” 

The sub-inspector went off, 
saying it should be very tic 
indeed. “Tic” means accur- 
ate, and it therefore means 
what no Bengali ever is. 
Nevertheless, as the Collector 
said, it would be worth try- 
ing for a tiger if the jungle 
was not too thick. Tigers 
are not so plentiful in Bengal 
nowadays (except, of course, 
in the Sunderbunds, where 
the trees are so dense and the 
air so pestilent that hunting 
is about 90 per cent in 
favour of the tiger) that one 
can afford to miss a chance, 
and this part of the district 
was reported to contain 4 
few. At all events, we might 
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get a leopard. Unlike tigers, 
leopards (usually known as 
panthers) are increasing all 
over the country. They can 
conceal themselves in any patch 
of grass, whereas the tiger 
cannot, and seems to resent 
the gradual cutting down of 
forests that made his once 
impenetrable home. Where he 
still survives up-country is in 
some stretch of tree - jungle 
that can scarcely be beaten 
with fewer than twenty or 
thirty elephants. Unluckily no 
more of these were to be ob- 
tained by us than the two 
that happened to be yet with 
us, after having brought on 
some of our camp outfit. Two, 
however, were better than 
none, and a third was event- 
ually added to us by the 
good offices of the sub - in- 
spector. Having vouched for 
the presence of a tiger, he 
seemed determined that at 
least all due preparations 
should be made for its ex- 
tinction. He had sent out 
three watchmen to ascertain 
if any more cows had been 
killed; and himself turned up 
at our tents later that same 
evening to say that, if his 
Honour was willing, two 
Babus — the schoolmaster of 
the village and the nephew 
of a Zemindar — would be 
gratified if they were allowed 
to join the expedition, bring- 
ing their own elephant. 

“They are here outside, 
waiting to hear if your Hon- 
our permits,” said the sub- 
inspector, waving into the 
darkness, where we could dim- 
ly see two bowing figures in 
the indecent draperies that 
Babus affect. 
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“Are they in the habit of 
hunting?” asked the Collector, 
who desired their elephant 
more than their company. 

The two figures moved up 
to the flap door-way of the 
tent. 

“We shoot the panther,” 
said two voices in unison. 
“We do not of ourselves 
shoot the tiger.” 

“Why not?” asked the Col- 
lector. 

“Why not?” repeated the 
sub-inspector, and there were 
some murmured _ explanations 
between the three of them. 
Then the sub - inspector an- 
nounced— 

‘*Your Honour, they do not 
shoot the tiger because they 
are cordy men.” 

“Cordy?” 

“Cordy, your Honour.” 

The Collector did not under- 
stand, and looked towards me. 
I shook my head. The word, 
apparently an English one, was 
new to me. 

“What do you mean by 
cordy?” demanded the Col- 
lector. 

“T mean,” the sub-inspector 
beat about for: what he did 
mean, —“I mean—I mean— 
cordy. It is that they are 
cordy—they fear the tiger.” 

“Cowardly!” said the Col- 
lector with sudden inspiration, 
and the two Babus, who had 
pressed forward into our lamp- 
light in their anxiety not to be 
misunderstood, smiled assent- 
ingly. The Collector also 
smiled, and they deemed the 
moment favourable. 

“Yes, we are cordy,” said 
one of them, “but in your 
Henour’s company we should 
not fear. We may come?” 
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“All right,” said the Col- 
lector. “Only mind you don’t 
hold your guns in my direction.” 

It seemed rather a blunt 
way of forewarning members 
of one’s shooting - party, but, 
as the Collector explained to 
me after the Babus had de- 
parted, it is necessary. For 
choice they will always hold 
their guns at a fellow-creature. 
This makes hunting on a pad 
elephant nervous work. <A 
lurch or a jib on the part of 
the elephant faced suddenly 
by a wounded tiger, and a 
wild clutch at the pad-rope 
on the part of the Babu, will 
sometimes cause his gun to go 
off in any direction rather 
than the tiger’s, especially 
if the Babu happens to be 
holding it by the trigger. In 
taking risks of this kind the 
Babu is fearless enough, but 
the Sahib less so. 

The Collector was so very 
much less so that, on the 
following morning, before we 
started at about nine o’clock, 
he disarmed the Babus of 
two revolvers which they had 
brought with them in addition 
to their guns (one of which 
was muzzle-loading), in case 
the tiger came to close quarters ; 
but I do not fancy they minded 
the confiscation, and the sub- 
inspector, who was to come 
with us, very much approved 
of it. He rode our spare 
elephant together with one 
of the Collector’s chuprassies, 
both armed for the nonce with 
shot-guns, and he kept shout- 
ing directions to the Babus 
how to hold their weapons 
until the Collector abashed 
him—for a moment or two— 
by pointing out that while he 
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was discovering the mote in 
the Babus’ eye—so to speak— 
his own gun was pointed full 
at the head of the unfortunate 
chuprassie behind him. After 
that the sub-inspector contented 
himself with instructing the 
mahout how to drive his 
elephant. 

It was a perfect day of 
North Indian winter, the sky 
blue and fieckless to the 
horizon, the sun beginning to 
blaze, the air still cool. From 
our cliff a long view of the 
plains extended, broken here 
and there by clumps of bamboo 
and mango groves. Through 
distant silvery sands rivers still 
more silvery meandered, and 
tiny cattle dotted the bare 
brown fields. As we started 
north along the edge of the 
cliff, a cloud of parrots burst 
from a tree overhead, and made 
the air for a moment a whorl 
of glittering green. There must 
have been several hundreds of 
them. Massed like that, there 
are only two bird-flights I 
know to compare with them 
for beauty,—that of silver 
plovers and that of the peacock- 
coloured fowl misnamed the 
purple coote. I have seen all 
three in this same country, and 
could never decide which was 
the most worth seeing. Perhaps 
the silver plovers wheeling into 
the sunset. It reminded me 
always of a sight that may be 
viewed at times off our South 
English coasts —a_pilchard 
shoal hauled up in the nets 
under a moon. 

But this is by the way, as 
so many fascinating things are 
in Bengal. 

I said that we moved north 
on our elephants, and the 
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reason for that was not 80 
much that the sub-inspector 
had got tic information of a 
tiger in that direction, as that 
on Monday—he declared—it is 
lucky to ride north. To tell 
the truth, which is more than 
the sub-inspector could really 
do, no more definite news 
about tigers had been forth- 
coming over-night. There 
were, on the other hand, ru- 
mours involving two tigers or 
more, of which one certainly 
appeared to have its beat to 
the south. Possibly, however, 
this was only a small bagh—or 
leopard,—and the jungle in 
which it lived—if it did live 
there—was a very large 
jungle. On the other hand, 
the jungle in which the sub- 
inspector felt sure that the 
very big bagh did live was a 
small one, easy to beat. It 
was this latter point rather 
than the sub-inspector’s super- 
stition about riding north on 
Monday that decided the Col- 
lector to try the north jungle, 
and we entered it in about 
three-quarters of an hour from 
the time we started, the ele- 
phants having moved well. I 
find it easier to praise an ele- 
phant after I have got off it 
than when I am on it, for the 
reason that when its pace is 
most superb and rapid then is 
the man mounted on it most 
uncomfortable. No doubt the 
thing is a matter of use and 
wont. A mahout looks fairly 
comfortable on his steed’s neck. 
So does a Babu on a pad. But 
then a Bengali always does 
look comfortable. It is his 
nature to, except in the dock, 
when, if he is guilty and he 
thinks the judge may be aware 


of the fact, his toes begin to 
twiddle. Malaise of that sort 
is worth watching for—an 
Indian judge has told me. Our 
Babus looked very comfortable, 
in spite of their respective 
guns, which they had been 
ordered to hold butt down- 
wards, being sloped in a dead- 
line for one another’s heads. 

It was a jungle consisting 
chiefly of scrub-oaks, and to 
me it somehow looked uncom- 
monly small to be the abode of 
a tiger. It could not have 
been half a mile wide, and its 
length was a mile at most. We 
had just passed through a vil- 
lage to enter it, and I could see 
thin smoke indicating another 
village on the opposite side. 

“Surely,” I said to the Col- 
lector, ‘a tiger doesn’t live as 
close to mankind as this?” 

“Oh yes,” he said. “I shot 
my first tiger in a very similar 
place.” 

“But didn’t the villagers 
dislike having him there?” I 
asked. 

The wood was lined with 
paths through which it was 
clear the natives passed to 
their work on either side, and 
it struck me as singularly un- 
pleasant to know that when 
one was coming home tired 
after a day’s work one might 
find a tiger barring one’s way. 

“They don’t like him,” said 
the Collector, “any more than 
your villagers like a motor go- 
ing through. But they get 
used to him. I  shouldn’t 
wonder at all if there was 
one here.” 

The elephants had separated 
a bit, and were beating the 
wood in line, swishing at the 
thicker cover with their trunks, 
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and wheeling in and out. The 
first thing that started up— 
with an awful clatter—was a 
pig, and he bolted before us 
at a great pace. Both Babus 
pointed their guns at the grey 
streak of him as he vanished, 
and the Collector was only just 
in time to prevent the sub- 
inspector from firing without 
taking aim—‘‘ We don’t want 
to frighten the tiger away for 
the sake of a pig,” he said. 

“No, sir,” said the sub-in- 
spector, in quick sympathy 
with his chief, and hastened 
to tell the Babus that they 
were not to shoot at pigs. 
“Shoot only at tigers,” he 
added. 

*‘ And if you shoot,” said the 
Collector drily, “do not—as 
the sub-inspector does — first 
place the butt of your gun 
against the pit of your stom- 
ach and shut your eyes.” 

“T shall keep them open 
next time, your Honour,” said 
the sub-inspector, as though 
he had hitherto been experi- 
menting with a view to finding 
out what method of discharge 
was most to his superior’s 
taste; and we moved on again 
in silence, only the mahouts 
giving an occasional sharp in- 
junction to their elephants in 
that mahout language which 
they say is the same all over 
India and Ceylon. 

Just as in otter-hunting the 
hound-work is to many the 
most interesting part, so in 
this jungle-beating, elephant- 
work is. The huge creatures 
go so delicately and thoroughly. 
Some say that for all their 
horny skin they can feel the 
scratch of a dog-rose, with 
which the jungle is often thick, 
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and I can believe it, from seeing 
their unwillingness to enter a 
dense patch. Yet they are 
more earnest than any human 
beater, and a good deal more 
competent, too, by reason of 
their long strong trunks, when 
anything has to be had out of 
close- growing clumps. It is 
not easy, of course, to tell pre- 
cisely which of the work is 
done by the mahout and which 
by the elephant; but if there 
is any shirking, I should be 
inclined to ascribe it to the 
mahout for choice. 

We put up nothing else in 
our first beat across the jungle 
except two jackals, that went 
off at a gentle canter, with 
their ears up, and a few mon- 
gooses; and coming back, 
higher up, we had no more 
success. We did indeed find 
the skeleton of a cow, but this 
was old, possibly two months 
or more. The sub- inspector 
advised that we should move 
on to a grass jungle hard by 
the river that separates Bengal 
from Nepal, where he now felt 
persuaded a bagh would be 
found. If it were not, he 
said, it would be simple to 
cross the river, and beat for a 
while on the Nepal side. As, 
however, the entrance of Indian 
officials into that territory is 
strictly forbidden by treaty, 
the Collector refused to con- 
sider it, thereby showing him- 
self less corruptible than the 
sub-inspector had supposed. 
He confessed to me that he 
was sorely tempted, and it 
must be a considerable tempt- 
ation to enter at times and 
commit a dacoity upon wild 
beasts. Indigo-planters, who 
used to go in pretty freely 
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fifteen or twenty years ago, 
before the authorities became 
too strict, have told me that 
the shooting was magnificent. 
The Nepalese villagers liked 
them to come and kill off a 
tiger free of charge, and if an 
official discovered them, it was 
sufficient to say that they had 
missed their way, and to move 
on to some other camping- 
ground equally rich in game. 
In all probability the game, 
both big and small, has in- 
creased since then. Nepal has 
not been civilised, and in a 
country where only a few years 
ago it was not uncommon—as 
again planters have told me— 
to see @ man smeared with 
honey and tied up to a pole 
for the ants to eat—by way 
of punishment for some mis- 
demeanour,—it is not likely that 
brutes, wild or otherwise, have 
been much reduced. 

It was decided by the Col- 
lector that, instead of defying 
the laws of the country, we 
should beat once more through 
the little oak-jungle, and turn 
south later on, if it failed to 
produce anything. We were 
encouraged as we re-entered 
by meeting a villager, draped 
in faded pink, who told us 
that an old man in the far 
village had, only the evening 
before, seen “the jackal” as he 
returned from cutting grass in 
the jungle. The jackal had 
passed the old man not ten 
paces off, and the latter had 
flung himself on his face in 
fear. The villager called it 
“the jackal” all the time he 
spoke, but the Collector and 
the sub-inspector and the 
Babus, and in fact everyone 
but myself, seemed quite to 
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understand that he thereby 
meant the tiger. It seems 
that is a custom. You do not 
in these sequestered places talk 
of a tiger at all, because if you 
do you may attract its atten- 
tion to yourself. Woods have 
ears as well as walls. Any 
name—jackal, dog, creature— 
is to be preferred, and is used, 
as I have said, not slightingly 
but, on the contrary, out of 
respect. For the tiger is not 
supposed to know that the 
person who spoke of a jackal 
and desired its destruction in 
reality meant the royal beast. 
I suppose we had not left this 
duly cautious villager for more 
than five minutes, and were 
beating a part of the jungle 
which we had already passed 
quite close to on our first beat, 
when the Collector, who was 
looking out on the left, sud- 
denly sat up and fired twice in 
a twinkling. 

“Tiger!” he said, and I said 
something very different, for I 
knew I had missed my first 
chance. I hadn’t even seen 
the beast, and the Collector 
said afterwards that it had 
been worth seeing, as it had 
crossed full in sight of him 
slowly from one patch of cover 
to another. But there was no 
time to feel properly disgusted, 
and there might be another 
chance. Not a sound had 
greeted the bullets, and the 
mahout, who had put our ele- 
phant to a canter (if that is 
the word), declared the tiger 
had slipped off unwounded. 
His Honour had missed. He 
was still saying so—to the 
noise of crackling twigs and 
plunging feet—and we were 
all on the stretch of excite- 
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ment, and Heaven only knows 
which way the Babus were 
pointing their guns, when sud- 
denly we came on the tiger. 
There it lay on its right side— 
straight ahead of us—breath- 
ing stertorously, and we pulled 
up an elephant’s length away 
amid great gabble from the 
mahouts and the Babus and 
the sub-inspector. Where was 
it hit? Was it shamming? 
The Babus were for giving it 
a broadside. The sub-inspector 
desired target-practice from a 
distance. Only the chuprassie, 
—a small and faithful soul— 
wished to get down and kick 
it. His Sahib had shot it. 
Therefore it must be dead, or 
very badly wounded. If by 
any chance it turned upon 
him, his Sahib would give it 
one more bullet. The skin 
must not be spoilt. The Col- 
lector chose that the chup- 
rassie should not risk being 
spoilt either, and the eager 
little man was hauled up by 
the sub-inspector. just as he 
was slinging himself down by 
the elephant’s tail. At that 
moment the tiger gave a choke 
and half-rose, but sank again ; 
and at the sub-inspector’s very 
earnest request the Collector 
put another bullet in its head. 
So a little later the great cat 
died, having killed and eaten 
many cattle in its time; and 
stretched out, lithe and mass- 
ive, and suggesting even in 
its death its strong and in- 
comparable vitality, it evoked 
my sentiment. There seemed 


a strange waste in the destruc- 
tion of a creature so full of life 
and beauty. One can rejoice 
in the death of a crocodile or 
a shark—such things are re- 
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pulsive to man. The cat-tribe 
is not. Between us there is 
not the same cold-blooded ele- 
ment. The heat and fierceness 
of the tiger’s is not so different 
from our own. I suppose 
St Francis could have said 
‘Brother Shark,” but a mere 
ordinary sinner could almost 
say “Brother Tiger.” 

Well, we sometimes go for 
our brothers heartily enough, 
and I have to confess that 
my humane sentiment did not 
amount to much, and was suc. 
ceeded by that previous and 
much less humane feeling that 
I might with luck have shot 
it myself and hadn’t. “I do 
think,” I said reproachfully to 
the Collector, ‘that you need 
not have finished my first tiger 
with your first shot.” 

He also is 2 humane man, 
but he only grinned. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I wish 
you’d got it, of course. It’s 
just as well it was dropped, 
though. A wounded tiger’s a 
nuisance, especially when it 
comes roaring for your ele- 
phant.” 

“T daresay,” I said grudg- 
ingly, for some experiences are 
worth having, and this would 
have been one. 

Our elephant had been taken 
up to the tiger’s body, and its 
waggling trunk, as it snuffed 
it from head to tail, proclaimed 
that the chuprassie might with 
safety descend. Already, as if 
by magic, the little wood was 
filled at a respectful distance 
with villagers, and as the chu- 
prassie took his proud stance 
by the body, they crowded 
up jabbering till the glade 
was like a parrot-house. The 
bolder spirits smacked their 
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dead enemy, or dipped a finger 
in his blood, and the chu- 
prassie watched with jealous 
eyes lest any one should try 
and steal a hair of its whiskers. 
These and the claws are so 
highly esteemed for charms 
that there is scarcely a Bengali 
who can refrain from abstract- 
ing them if he gets the chance. 
In this instance the whiskers 
were solemnly counted. I for- 
get what they numbered, but 
I could see the chuprassie 
going over them again at in- 
tervals until the bullock-cart, 
which in some mysterious way 
was hauled up through the 
trees, arrived to take the body 
into camp to be skinned. The 
procession thereupon formed 
was a triumphant one, and 
must have numbered some 
hundreds, some on foot, some 
on the small ponies of the 
country. I particularly re- 
member one aged man, in a 
bright mauve robe on a white 
pony, who hastily galloped up 
for the purpose of spitting 
at the dead tiger and saying, 
“Ho, ho, you thought you 
were a great tiger that could 
frighten us. But you are 
nothing but a weak little 
jackal—how could you kill a 
cow?” 

This was a figure of speech, 
of course, for it measured exactly 
eight foot eleven, which is med- 
ium fora tiger. Certainly it was 
not the eight-foot-high creat- 
ure, bigger than a horse, which 
the sub-inspector had promised 
us. That one, he now vowed, 
was still at large, and would 
make even better hunting for 
his Honour, if his Honour 
would only wait and go after 
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it. Unfortunately our time 
was limited. These are not 
days when the official can 
take a week off as he pleases 
for the hunting of tiger, and 
we had to move on that same 
afternoon. But the Collector 
said that he would return some 
day to that part of his district, 
and that meantime the sub- 
inspector had better keep a 
record of the tiger’s movements, 
and also of the movements of 
dacoits, some of whom it would 
be well for him to catch. 

About a month later, when 
we were back in the station, 
a young police superintendent 
—a Scotsman—came round to 
the bungalow. He too had 
been visiting the same outpost 
in the course of his duties two 
days before—that is to say, 
rather more than three weeks 
after the tiger was shot. As 
soon, he said, as he rode up, 
the sub-inspector came bust- 
ling out with smiles upon his 
face, and in answer to the 
question what report he had 
to make, said delightedly— 

“Sir, I have to report that 
the Collector has shot a tiger.” 

“And what about the 
dacoits?” demanded that 
official. 

“ Well, he’s looking for them. 
But he’s so pleased about the 
tiger still, and thinks you are, 
that they’ve rather taken a 
second place.” 

“T’ll make him think,” said 
the Collector grimly, and the 
young policeman winked at me. 

“ Shows how jolly incorrupt- 
ible we have to be out here,” 
he said. ‘The price of Empire 

. what?” 


R. E. V. 
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MR BALFOUR AND SIGNOR CROCE, . 


Mr BALFouR’s versatility 
leaves his admirers panting far 
behind. After nine consecu- 
tive months of Parliament,— 
months congested with techni- 
cal discussion and enlivened 
with personalities,—he has the 
mental vigour to go down to 
Oxford and discourse for an 
hour or more on a highly in- 
tricate point in esthetics. The 
Romanes Lecture is usually a 
carefully composed essay read 
before the most critical of 
audiences: Mr Balfour, with 
cheerful audacity, chose to 
make it a kind of thinking 
aloud. He expounded the diffi- 
culties in the way of any 
theory of criticism, the hiatus 
in our conceptions of art and 
beauty. It was a practical 
discourse, for he left abstract 
speculation severely alone, and 
asked only for a rational ac- 
count of common artistic ap- 
preciation and ordinary critical 
practice. We understand Mr 
Balfour’s choice of a subject. 
To a mind a little bored with 
the emphatic platitudes of 
polities philosophic doubt is a 
true relaxation. The sphere 
of art is far distant from the 
sphere of increment value and 
super-taxes, and after so many 
dusty certainties a mistier 
landscape is welcome.  Be- 
sides, to Mr Balfour, there is 
always pleasure in discrediting 
pretentious dogmas. The fact 
of artistic beauty is as clear as 
day, but he will have none of 
the cruder theories about it. 
He tells us he can find no 


satisfaction in current doctrine, 
but this dissatisfaction is not 
discomfort. Mr Balfour is 
more content than most people 
to live in a state of suspended 
judgment. 

Most of his difficulties are 
familiar ones. The first task 
of good critics is “to sweep 
away the rubbish of their 
critical predecessors.” In most 
branches of human knowledge 
there is an inherited body of 
truth on which new workers 
can build, but in criticism each 
generation has to lay the foun- 
dation anew. If we make u 
a body of rules from the 
practice of our predecessors, we 
will find most of them speedily 
out of date. Art, the subject- 
matter of criticism, is always 
altering its modes and content, 
and it will wither if restrained 
by the dead hand of the 
past. Aristotle furnishes a sug- 
gestive instance. The ‘ Poetics’ 
is probably the most brilliant 
critical work in existence, but 
three-fourths of the ‘Poetics’ 
has no modern application. 
Aristotle got his rules by 
generalising from the literary 
practice of his age, and since 
he included Polygnotus and 
Agathon among his authorities, 
as well as Alschylus and 
Sophocles, he was bound to 
lay down many dogmas which 
were not only partial in their 
application, but had no bearing 
at all upon the essential ex- 
cellence of art. We can see 
throughout the history of criti- 
cism a tendency to a kind of 
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artistic scholasticism — a ten- 
dency to prescribe rules which 
have no general validity. The 
doctrine of the “ Unities” is a 
classic instance. It was a 
generalisation from certain 

dramas, but it was not 
of the essence of all drama. 
We may conclude, then, that 
dogmas based on former prac- 
tice will not give us much 
critical support. 

Nor is it any use to bring 
in rules from some other pro- 
vince, such as religion or ethics. 
It is not criticism to complain 
that a novel “has not enough 
of the Gospel in it,” or that 
a play preaches an awkward 
political moral. A work must 
be judged by the canons of its 
own province, and if we find 
difficulty in grasping these 
canons it will not help matters 
to import others from a very 
different sphere. It may be 
perfectly right to apply politi- 
cal, moral, religious, and _ his- 
torical criticism to a work of 
art; but let us always remem- 
ber that it will not be artistic 
criticism. We can comment 
on the accuracy of Shake- 
speare’s history, the political 
value of ‘Les Miserables,’ the 
ethical significance of “Don 
Juan,” and our comments may 
be legitimate for the purpose 
of history, morals, and politics. 
But they have no direct bear- 
ing for the purpose of art. 

Supposing, however, we limit 
ourselves strictly to ssthetic 
criticism, and declare that the 
sole criterion of value is “the 
feeling of the beautiful aroused 
by a work of art,” Mr Balfour 
asks, “Whose feelings?” Ob- 
viously those of the mass are 
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no guide, for the mass cares 
very little about the art of 
the past, and is apt to prefer 
in the art of the present that 
which is blatantly non-artistio, 
If we are to go by the feelings 
of the artist himself we shall 
find that in all ages he is apt 
to set too high a value on 
technical merits, such as the 
skill in handling a difficult 
medium. He judges too much 
from the standpoint of the crafts- 
man. What of “the feelings 
of men of trained sensibility ” ? 
No doubt from such men we 
shall get a tolerably accurate 
judgment of past work, for 
“the great heart of the world 
is just,” and there is a real 
consensus of opinion on what 
has stood the test of years. 
But for contemporary art we 
find that the ranks of culture 
are not so serried as they seem 
to be. We know that Sir 
Walter Scott thought that one 
of his best songs was much 
inferior to those of Joanna 
Baillie; that Ruskin put the 
oleographic landscapes of the 
late Mr William Black on a 
level with his own; that an 
eminent ‘Quarterly’ reviewer 
considered that the unreadable 
epics of Dean Milman were 
“assured of whatever immor- 
tality the English language 
can bestow.” We shall get 
no absolute rule from culti- 
vated judgments. Besides, there 
is this difficulty. What appeals 
with tremendous force to the 
men of one epoch will have 
little effect upon those of an- 
other, since the technique of 
the art may have developed, 
and the faculty of apprecia- 
tion become in consequence 
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more sophisticated. Mr Bal- 
four illustrates this from the 
famous case of Greek music. 
We know that harmony and 
part-writing among the Greeks 
were rudimentary. Yet— 


“T do not believe any impartial 
person can read the views enter- 
tained by Greek critics, Greek phil- 
osophers, poets, or anybody else with 
regard to the impression which 
music produced upon them, and not 
feel that the music produced upon 
them relatively as powerful zsthetic 
impressions—I believe I am putting 
it very mildly—as it produces under 
modern conditions.” 


If we make cultivated judg- 
ment our criterion, we shall 
have to revise our whole 
scheme of values and put the 
Greek lute-player on a level 
with Beethoven. But we can- 
not make cultivated sensibility 
a criterion, for another reason 
which Mr Balfour discussed at 
length. The more cultivated a 
man is the more he looks at 
technique, the more his enjoy- 
ment has a scientific element 
in it. He admires the skill of 
it all, the way in which the 
game is played under self- 
imposed limitations. ‘As dis- 
crimination grows there is no 
evidence that sensibility grows 
with it; indeed, I think there 
are cases in which the increase 
of powers of discrimination is 
accompanied by a waning of 
sesthetic sensibility.” The 
criterion of enjoyment, there- 
fore, will be apt to fail the 
critic as he advances in what 
we ordinarily call critical 
power. 

But is there no standard of 
artistic value, independent of 
the individual critic, which he 
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can master and apply? This 
question carries us into the hazy 
dominion of xsthetic theory, 
We have had a host of phil- 
osophers, from Aristotle to 
Hegel, who have developed a 
philosophy of art. Mr Balfour 
thinks that most of them—the 
Idealists in particular—have 
thrown upon esthetic a meta- 
physical burden which it is 
impossible for it to bear. “TI 
don’t at all feel that I am 
assisted further by the idea 
that ssthetic is the meeting- 
point of reason and under- 
standing, or is a sensible ex- 
pression of the Idea, or is the ex- 
pression of an unconscious will.” 
We cordially agree. Whatever 
the merit of this or that phil- 
osophical explanation of the 
place of the zsthetic feelings 
in the scheme of the universe, 
it gives us no help in actual 
critical practice. Many eminent 
men have attempted to deduce 
—partly froma historical survey 
of art and partly from philos- 
ophical theory—a set of rules 
which they claim to represent 
an “objective standard ” in art. 
Taine was the founder of the 
school, but if the reader will 
consult its extreme develop- 
ment in the works of the late 
M. Hennequin, who constructed 
a kind of mathematical calculus 
for artistic values, we believe 
he will not be impressed with 
its success. It is only a more 
elaborate form of the attempt 
we have already rejected, to 
make up a body of rules from 
the work of the past. 

Things seem to be in a bad 
way with criticism, and it looks 
as if we should be “handed 
over to a kind of anarchy of 
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individual judgment.” Mr 
Balfour is not ready with any 
solution. He concludes his 
lecture with a division of the 
higher emotions into two great 
classes—those which issue in 
action and those which do not, 
—and he places the zxsthetic 
emotions as the highest sub- 
class of the second. He con- 
siders both classes recalcitrant 
at present to any philosophical 
treatment, and he sees no escape 
from the position except in the 
direction of mysticism. Mr 
Balfour, that is to say, dis- 
tinguishes clearly the esthetic 
point of view from the practical 
(which includes the political, 
ethical, and religious), and there 
he leaves us. The critic gets 
no assistance from him except 
the salutary warning that he 
ought to warn off ethical and 
political poachers from his pre- 
serves, 

Among the philosophers who 
do not satisfy him, Mr Balfour 
mentions, and mentions with 
great respect, the contem- 
porary Italian thinker, Bene- 
detto Croce. A translation of 
his chief work, the ‘ Theory of 
Aisthetic,’! has just been pub- 
lished, and it is interesting to 
compare the conclusions of the 
Neapolitan philosopher and the 
British statesman. For one 
thing, Mr Balfour's analysis of 
the emotions comes very near 
Croce’s division of activities. 
According to the latter there 
are two activities in human 
life, the theoretic and the prac- 
tical. The theoretic has two 
grades—the esthetic, which is 
intuitive knowledge and deals 
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with the phenomenon, and the 
logical, which is conceptual 
knowledge and deals with the 
noumenon or spirit. So with the 
practical activity, which has 
for its first grade the useful or 
economic activity, which wills 
the phenomenon, and for its 
second grade the moral ac- 
tivity, which wills the nou- 
menon or spirit. These are 
hard sayings and need not 
concern us further, for the 
merit of any new classification 
lies entirely in the way it is 
elaborated. Let us look at the 
esthetic or intuitive theo- 
retical activity and see if any 
assistance is forthcoming to 
straighten out the anarchy into 
which Mr Balfour has so can- 
didly conducted us. 

Every man, says Croce, is in 
@ sense an artist. He has 
intuitions, and the difference 
between the navvy who looks 
at a sunrise, and an artist like 
Turner, is simply one of degree. 
The navvy sees something 
bright and curious, but his 
expression of it never gets be- 
yond some expletive: whereas 
Turner has a complete and 
subtle intuition fully expressed 
in all its detail, Now, he 
argues, “the esthetic fact is 
altogether completed in the ex- 
pressive elaboration of the im- 
pressions. When we have con- 
quered the word within us, 
conceived definitely and viv- 
idly a figure or a statue, or 
found a musical motive, expres- 
sion is born and is complete; 
there is no need for anything 
else.” If we open our mouth or 
take up pen or pencil to com- 





1 Translated by Douglas Ainslie. 
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municate these impressions to 
the world, that is a practical 
fact, a fact of will, but it has 
nothing to do with esthetic. 
The beautiful is successful ex- 
pression: the ugly is unsuc- 
cessful expression, but both 
beauty and ugliness are com- 
plete in the soul of the artist 
long before the world has any 
opportunity of judging them. 
From this it follows that there 
are no degrees in the beautiful 
as such: every perfect expres- 
sion of an impression is perfect 
beauty. There is no end of 
art outside itself— either to 
give pleasure or elevate the 
character or anything else. 
Its one end is the perfection 
of the esthetic expression. To 
quote again— 

“ The complete process of esthetic 
production can be symbolised in four 
steps, which are—a, impressions; }, 
expression, or spiritual esthetic 
synthesis ; c, hedonistic accompani- 
ment or pleasure of the beautiful ; 
d, translation of the esthetic fact 
into physical phenomena (sounds, 
tones, movements, combinations of 
lines and colours, &c.)” 


But in this process the purely 
zsthetic activity stops with b. 

Technique, therefore, the 
craft of the painter, musician, 
and poet, is not artistic crea- 
tion—that is all over and done 
with in the soul—but the com- 
munication to the external 
world of the thing created, 
which externalisation becomes 
in turn a stimulus to esthetic 
reproduction in the soul of the 
reader, listener, or spectator. 
Art, then, in its true sense is in- 
dependent, utterly independent, 
of any other human function. 
Nothing can interfere with the 
liberty of the spirit to receive 
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and express impressions. But 
when it comes to the external- 
isation of these impressions, 
we impinge upon many other 
spheres. A picture is a prac- 
tical fact, and is subject to the 
laws of the practical world. 
History will deal with it; phil- 
osophy will theorise on it; 
utility and morality have a 
perfect right to ask what will 
be its economic and moral 
effect. Signor Croce makes 
no high-flying claim for the 
practical independence of art, 
He claims only as a fact that 
the zsthetic activity is spiritu- 
ally independent. And the 
only strictly esthetic criticism 
of a work of art will be as to 
whether the expression is per- 
fect—whether, that is, it really 
acts as a stimulus to esthetic 
reproduction in souls other 
than the artist’s. 

The reader who has followed 
this short sketch of a somewhat 
complex line of thought may 
complain that it is all a matter 
of arbitrary terminology. But 
it is more than this; it is a 
serious attempt to get at the 
meaning of zsthetic by rigor- 
ously cutting away what be- 
longs to other spheres. Our 
present concern is with the 
light which it casts on the 
function of criticism. The only 
value of a philosophical theory 
is in the adequacy of its ex- 
planation of the data, and we 
leave it to the reader to judge 
whether it does not clear up 
some critical difficulties. Croce 
takes a list of ordinary critical 
terms—“simple” and “ornate,” 
“realistic” and “symbolic,” 
“classic” and “romantic”— 
and shows that they have no 
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real esthetic significance. They 
may have immense historical 
or ethical or metaphysical 
value, but that is another 
matter. In scientific writing, 
for example, we may properly 
speak of different styles, with 
different values. ‘ But in the 
esthetic fact exist only appro- 
priate words. The same intui- 
tion can only be expressed in 
one way, precisely because it is 
an intuition and not a concept.” 
Terms like “the sublime,” “the 
comic,” “the tragic,” must be 
excluded from zsthetic also, for 
their true place is in psycho- 
logy. Artistically an expres- 
sion is to be judged only by its 
adequacy. The terms we have 
quoted “remain vague phrases, 
attaining tosome meaning from 
their reference to this or that 
single comic fact.” They desig- 
nate the material of life, not 
the process of art. As for the 
host of empirical canons like 
“the unities,” “the line of 
beauty,” “the golden section,” 
Croce relegates them all to 
what he calls the “astrology 
of zxsthetic.” 

What, then, is the unhappy 
critic to do if he is deprived 
of all his traditional stock-in- 
trade? Signor Croce does not 
forget him. He has a far 
higher function for him than 
has usually been conceded. A 
work of art, which is an ex- 
ternalised expression of an 
intuition, will only have its 
proper appeal and act as a 
stimulus to esthetic reproduc- 
tion if the conditions remain 
the same for the beholder as 
they were for the artist. But 
conditions, physical and psy- 
chological, are ever changing, 
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and the proper environment 
can only be got by a recon- 
struction. That is why 
opinions about art differ 
between man and man and 
age and age. The first expres- 
sion may have to be construed 
and its historical conditions 
recreated before it can act as 
an zsthetic stimulus to others. 
Art produces no effect save 
upon souls prepared to receive 
it; but if the conditions are 
right, esthetic reproduction is 
bound to follow, as night 
follows day. Now here 
appears the function of the 
critic. His duty is _ the 
Socratic maieutic. He is an 
additional stimulus to zsthetic 
reproduction. He interprets 
the intuition which the work 
of art expresses. He gives the 
spectator or reader aids to 
appreciation. He reconstructs 
the environment of the artist 
that we may get the exact 
and complete value of his 
intuition. Signor Croce puts 
great weight upon what he 
calls “historical interpreta- 
tion,” which “labours to re- 
integrate in us _ historical 
conditions which have been 
altered in the course of history. 
It revives the dead, completes 
the fragmentary, and affords 
us the opportunity of seeing 
a work of art as its author 
saw it at the moment of pro- 
duction.” This interpretative 
function is the only function 
of true esthetic criticism, and 
if this is recognised then much 
confusion is avoided. We see 
how irrelevant are the old 
critical phrases. We see how 
men of culture may go wrong 
in their judgments, because 
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these judgments are something 
more than interpretative. We 
see how an age may be oblivious 
of great art, because the condi- 
tions of appreciation happen 
to be too far removed from the 
conditions of production. We 
see how moral and social 
criteria only obscure reason. 
Of course a critic may, if he 
please, do more than interpret. 
He may theorise about the 
place of xsthetic appreciation 
in human life, in which case 
he acts as a philosopher. Or 
he may divide art into 
schools, and classify artists in 
order of merit; but in doing 
so he is making a historical 
judgment. Or he may pro- 
nounce on the ethical or social 
effect of a work of art, in 
which case he is playing 
the part of the moralist 
or the publicist. But as an 
esthetic critic he has one 
task only—to assist the world 
to grasp in its full significance 
the intuition which the artist 
seeks to express. If he con- 
demns, it is because he finds 
the expression intrinsically im- 
perfect. 

From this it follows that a 
true critic must be an artist, 
manqué. He must have a large 
share of the expressive power, 
and the difference will be that 
he either has not the will to 
externalise his impressions or 
fails in technique. He must 
have the creative soul without 
the creative hand. “Every 
good poet includes a critic,” 
said Shenstone; “the reverse 
will not hold.” But it is pre- 
cisely the reverse which is 
true. Every good critic must 
have to a large extent the 
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poet’s song without the poet’s 
gift of singing. Croce is ve 
good upon this point: “It is 
clear that the judicial activity, 
which criticises and recognises 
the beautiful, is identical with 
that which produces it. The 
only difference lies in the 
diversity of circumstances, since 
in the one case it is a question 
of ssthetic production, in the 
other of reproduction.” Our 
critic may pluck up heart. If 
Mr Balfour deems him, as 
Lord Westbury deemed the 
herald, “a silly old man who 
does not understand his silly 
old trade,” Croce plucks him 
from the dust and sets him 
among the creators. He is a 
“mute” Milton, but by no 
means “inglorious.” 

Signor Croce does more: he 
gives him an absolute standard 
of judgment. There is an ab- 
solute canon of beauty, he says, 
quite apart from the vagaries 
of the individual. But this 
canon is not some Platonic ideal 
“laid up in heaven,” some model 
outside the work of art with 
which the latter is supposed 
to conform. Art has its own 
model in itself, and the model 
may be said to differ in kind 
in each manifestation. For the 
standard of beauty is simply 
expressiveness. ‘‘The criterion 
of taste is absolute, with the 
intuitive absoluteness of the 
imagination. Thus every act 
of expressive activity, which 
is so really, will be recognised 
as beautiful, and every fact in 
which expressive activity and 
passivity are found engaged 
with one another in an unfin- 
ished struggle will be recognised 
as ugly.” A critic, therefore, 
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in appreciating, say, ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
will first of all endeavour 
to discover the artist’s exact 
intention. For this purpose he 
must not only have an intui- 
tive sympathy with the artist’s 
mind, but he must have con- 
siderable learning to be able to 
reconstruct the historical en- 
vironment of the play’s pro- 
duction as a guide to inter- 
pretation. Having expounded 
Shakespeare’s meaning, he is 
able to judge of the success of 
its expression; and if he likes 
he can compare the result with 
other works of art, though this 
comparison is more properly 
historical than critical. At 
first sight this seems a con- 
siderable limitation of the 
ordinary critic’s work; yet if 
we reflect we will see that it 
has been precisely what all our 
greatest critics have done. It 
is the method of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Sainte - Beuve, and 
Walter Pater. If we turn to 
the last volume of ‘Oxford 
Lectures’ by one who is prob- 
ably our greatest living critic, 
Professor A. C. Bradley, we 
will find a perfect illustration 
of the Crocean view in the 
wonderful study called “The 
Rejection of Falstaff.” Pro- 
fessor Bradley discusses Shake- 
speare’s conception of Falstaff 
and of Henry V., and his in- 
tentions with regard to both. 
But he finds that the intuition 
of Falstaff by some chance ex- 
ceeded the expression of him by 
his creator. He is too big for 
the part assigned him ; he puts 
the machine out of gear; and 


when Henry rejects him we are. 


not impressed, we are outraged. 
That is to say, Shakespeare’s 
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expressive activity is not per- 
fect on this point, and the 
famous scene is not beauty, 
but ugliness. 

A critic of art, then, must 
have insight and knowledge, 
the creative aptitude of the 
artist and a learning which 
no artist need possess. His 
business is not so much to 
praise or condemn as to eluci- 
date, for he is one of the agents 
through which esthetic repro- 
duction takes place. No great 
criticism can ever be obsolete, 
for its greatness is in essence 
the greatness of creation. If 
we test Croce’s theory by seeing 
if it explains the practice of our 
chief critics, we will find that 
it is singularly illuminating. 
This in itself is a good war- 
ranty. The merit of the theory 
is that it gives us a basis for 
discarding a number of critical 
fashions from which the good 
sense of the world has long 
turned, and at the same time 
for explaining rationally the 
kind of critical method which 
every one recognises as the 
best. If we can say that, we 
have said a good deal for a 
philosophical scheme. 

Mr Balfour would rank, ac- 
cording to Croce’s division, 
among the “Agnostics,” since 
he rejects easy traditional 
theories and declares that the 
truth is for the present un- 
knowable. But it seems to us 
that nearly all of Mr Balfour’s 
difficulties, which we have al- 
ready enumerated, are met by 
the doctrine we have been 
sketching. The Romanes Lec- 
ture showed the practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of accept- 
ing various critical dogmas: 

I 
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Croce goes further, and shows 
the fundamental irrationality 
of them. There can be no 
body of dogma, for there is 
only one test in art, success 
in expression. Ethics, politics, 
and every other branch of 
human knowledge have their 
bearing on art, but they have 
nothing to do with the x thetic 
activity, and are there/ore ir- 
relevant in zxsthetic criticism. 
Moreover, Croce expl.ins how 
difference of cultivated opinion 
comes about, for esthetic re- 
production cannot take place 
unless the conditions are iden- 
tical with those of production. 
He gives us an absolute stand- 
ard of beauty, but it is a 
standard not external to a 
work of art, and therefore free 
from the dialectical troubles in 
which Idealist ssthetics are 
apt to land us. In so doing 
he delivers us from anarchy, 
and at once defines and en- 
nobles the critic’s sphere. 
Lastly, he provides us with 
an answer to Mr Balfour’s 
conundrum about Greek music. 
There is no such thing as con- 
tinuous progress in art. “ Not 
only is the art of savages not 
inferior, as art, to that of civil- 
ised people, provided it be cor- 
relative to the impressions of 
the savage; but every individ- 
ual, indeed every moment of 
the spiritual life of an indi- 
vidual, has its artistic world; 
and all those worlds are, 
artistically, incomparable with 
one another.” It is nonsense 
to talk of Giotto as the 
infancy of Italian art and of 
Titian as its maturity, since 
Giotto was quite as perfect 





as Titian ‘“‘in respect to his 
psychic material.” Strictly 
speaking, there is no such 
thing as esthetic progress, 
What progresses is the volume 
and complexity of the material 
of art, and the society which 
provides the conditions of re- 
production. A Greek lute- 
player was producing some- 
thing as artistically perfect as 
Bach, judged as an expression 
of his intuition, and so a 
highly cultivated audience ap- 
plauded him. With us the 
psychic material of music is 
infinitely more complex, and 
the expression is of a very 
different kind of intuition, but 
the test is the same—success 
of the expressive activity. 
“We cannot claim to be more 
spiritually alert than the con- 
temporaries of Pericles; but 
no one can deny that we are 
richer than they —rich with 
their riches and with those of 
how many other peoples and 
generations besides our own.” 
From the savage carving a 
shell to Michelangelo with his 
chisel there is no evolution- 
ary progress in beauty, but 
only in the raw materials from 
which beauty is born. This 
is a doctrine which needs care- 
ful handling; but accurately 
stated, and in relation to the 
rest of Croce’s theory, we hold 
it to be a sound one. If ac- 
cepted, it settles the Greek 
music difficulty, and takes the 
base from a very tiresome kind 
of criticism, which we might 
call the cheap comparative 
method. For what is the use 
of pages of comparison when 
there is no comparative term? 




















SNIPE-SHOOTING IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


BY GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 


THE Irish experience of the 
writer of this paper has been 
but small. I spent one autumn 
in a deer forest in the north-west 
of the country and secured a 
reasonable number of stags, 
wider and stronger in their 
heads and heavier in their 
bodies than any I have had 
to do with during thirty 
years’ pursuit of them on the 
mainland of Scotland. When 
the stalking season was over 
I devoted myself to smaller 
game, and made moderate but 
interesting bags of grouse, 
woodcock, duck, and _ snipe, 
while occasionally a wet crawl 
or a long patient wait was re- 
warded with a goose. There 
was a fair number of snipe 
on the shooting, a range of 
some 30,000 acres; but they 
were so scattered over the 
hills that, except in a few 
especially suitable bogs, it was 
hardly worth while making 
them a definite object. On 
the good ground you might 
get a dozen or fifteen in an 
hour, and then toil hard all 
the rest of the day for eight 
or ten more. Queer and un- 
comfortable was the walking 
over the best of the bogs: a 
thin carpet of tough matted 
roots and wiry turf floated 
the shooter over an unfathom- 
able deposit of liquid mud and 
water—unfathomable to him at 
any rate, if he broke properly 
through the skin and had no 
one to help him out. Directly 





you set foot on this great raft 
it shook and quivered before 
you, rolling up very much as 
a carpet does when wind gets 
under it. At first I looked 
with a certain amount of dis- 
like and apprehension at these 
unstable platforms, but they 
supported my not very great 
weight fairly enough; and 
though I think I always man- 
aged to sink in over the tops 
of the long fishing- boots I 
used to wear here, I never 
slipped so far through that it 
was not easy to get out. 

But it was far otherwise 
with a friend who shot with 
me the first time we attempted 
the worst of these morasses. 
He was clad in spruce kharki, 
and he weighed certainly seven 
stone more than I did. He 
had for a time a comfortable 
seat in a boat on the lake 
which bordered the bog, but 
when he left that safe resting- 
place he suffered grievously. 
Two stalwart keepers attended 
him, che on each side, and 
seldom, I suppose, did he 
travel more than a dozen 
yards without breaking through 
the crust. When, after an 
hour or more’s struggling, he 
got back to firm ground, there 
was little of him that was not 
soaked with water or black 
with peat. If—in a hot Indian 
station—he should come across 
this paper, it will recall to him 
a strange morning’s experience. 
And I, for my part, will not 
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forget the pluck and deter- 
mination he showed and the 
cheery courage with which he 
faced, in so sorrowful a -con- 
dition, a fourteen-mile drive 
without a coat. When work- 
ing that bog during the next 
few months, if any one got 
into an unusually deep hele 
he was sure to say he had 
hit upon the Major’s track. 
In the middle of the autumn 
of 1909 I found myself settled 
in a country which is said to be 
especially the home of the snipe. 
Here are their ideal winter quar- 
ters: on these great stretches of 
flat land they can find all they 
require. There are damp rushy 
fields innumerable, pleasant to 
walk over if it were not for 
the steep high banks which 
divide them; sodden mosses, 
heavy and tiring to cross,— 
“mountains” the natives call 
them, though they may only 
be a few feet above sea-level, 
and have never a little knob 
or prominence on their spongy 
surface on which a tired man 
can seat himself while a 
dog works round for a dead 
bird. There are great tracts 
of rough, dry heather; wet 
grassy hollows, mown for hay 
in summer and forming shal- 
low lakes later on; treacher- 
ous margins of lakes proper, 
where a man, light or heavy, 
must go warily if he would 
not sink swiftly out of sight. 
The summer and the autumn 
of 1909 will long be remem- 
bered in the south-west of 
Ireland as the driest on record : 
by the farmers for the ease and 
certainty with which they got 
in their crops; by the snipe- 
shooter for the woful interfer- 
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ence with his sport caused by 
lack of water. While the oat- 
crop was rotting in Scotland 
and potatoes could not be lifted 
out of the sodden ground, our 
favoured country was flooded 
with sunshine; the November 
winds blew as gently as at 
midsummer, and often for 
days together there was no 
wind at all. At the beginning 
of December I had only had 
on a waterproof twice—twice 
in six weeks. The weather 
was perfect for picnics and 
exploring the country, but 
it was very bad indeed 
for the purpose which had 
brought me out, and I some- 
times found it difficult to re- 
main pleasantly silent when 
the beauties of the mellow St 
Luke’s summer were being en- 
thusiastically discussed. Clear 
skies; gorgeous sunsets; July 
temperature! I wanted none 
of these things. The rushy 
fields through which we ought 
to be “squelching” over the 
ankles were as dry as a bone; 
the snipe must have moist 
earth to shove his bill into, 
not a brittle stubble; wet soft 
footprints of cattle to investi- 
gate, not hard-baked, even 
dusty, holes. The small 
“flashes” dried up, one of 
the shallow lakes disappeared 
altogether; a few miserable 
stagnant pools were, at the 
end of November, all that re- 
presented the scores of acres of 
rippling water of other years. 
Then there was a warm, even 
a hot, sun to walk under, and 
for many days in succession no 
breeze to give help to panting, 
anxious dogs. 

Then there came another 











record: I was told that here 
there was practically no frost 
—just an odd night or two 
about Christmas, and le! we 
got eight nights of bitter frost ; 
the bogs became unpierceable 
to anything weaker than a 
pickaxe; scent of all kind 
vanished, and my setters be- 
came worse than useless. The 
snipe soon left the rough 
places; at the first touch of 
hard weather they deserted 
their bogs; they squatted in 
ditches and by any little open 
spring; they seemed like the 
octopus to have eyes all round 
them; your entrance into a 
fifteen-acre field was often the 
signal for every bird to leave 
it, and when they got up they 
flew to some purpose; calling 
wildly to their friends and 
neighbours to follow them, they 
departed in wisps of five or ten 
or twenty; one morning we 
put up about fifty together, 
and saw no more of them that 
day. 

So day after day, week after 
week, slipped by. This com- 
bination of untoward weather 
sorely puzzled the experienced 
local “sportsmen”; they had 
never seen such a long-con- 
tinued drought, nor had they 
ever known such severe early 
frosts, and their calculations as 
to the whereabouts of the snipe 
and their behaviour for any 
particular day were for a time 
completely upset. Most of the 
birds disappeared, and what 
remained were unapproach- 
able. Halloran, one of the 
professional shooters, knowing 
more about them than most 
men, had some success in 
driving or “moving” them. 
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But moving snipe on a calm 
day, or on any day, is not work 
for an impatient man; it is 
an operation calculated to try 
even a perfect temper. 

The race of men who earn a 
livelihood by shooting is much 
rarer now in our islands than 
it used to be. The Highlander 
who wandered over what might 
be called “open” country, and 
now and then did a little 
poaching on preserved ground, 
is practically extinct, though 
even in these days deer are 
occasionally shot by men who 
have no licence to shoot them, 
and a pony may be missed from 
some remote lodge to return 
after a day or two weary and 
stained by the burden he has 
carried. The draining of the 
fens in the south-east of Eng- 
land has to a great extent 
taken away the occupations of 
the fowlers who lived there by 
their guns. But both in certain 
parts of England and in the 
north-west of Scotland there 
are still to be found men who 
shoot wildfowl] for the market, 
and earn a hard, precarious 
living by punting, of all sports 
the most risky and exciting, 
and perhaps the most fascin- 
ating. 

In Ireland, however, there 
are large tracts of country not 
preserved, which are shot over 
by professional fowlers who 
are known—at any rate, in 
the district I am writing about 
—as “sportsmen,” and are so 
designated on their letters. 
When speaking of the country 
as “open,” it is very neces- 
sary to add that it is only so 
to certain people; a casual 
stranger who found a com- 
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fortable little inn to live in 
during the winter, with the 
view of shooting over the 
district round about, would 
soon find that he was an 
unwelcome guest. 

In the district in which I 
have pitched my camp there 
is a great extent of country 
which is regularly worked by 
some four or five of these 
“sportsmen.” Part of it con- 
sists of large properties which 
for one reason or another the 
owners do not think it worth 
their while to preserve, and 
there are many small estates 
mixed up with them, and land 
on which the tenants have the 
game. Over such places the 
professional has a sort of 
general licence to travel; each 
of them has his beat; he re- 
spects his brother professional’s 
boundaries, and he is rarely 
interfered with by the small 
farmers whose white - washed 
houses flash in the sun over 
many thousands of acres in 
this western county. All these 
men shoot for the London 
market, and the snipe that is 
delicately served to fastidious 
diners at the Ritz or the 
Carlton very possibly lived its 
brief happy life in the marshes 
of Clare or Mayo. 

From the middle of October 
to the end of the shooting sea- 
son the professionals work very 
hard and continuously ; weather 
must be bad indeed to stop 
altogether their operations ; 
some of them work both early 
and late; others, off before 
daybreak, make a point of 
being in early in the afternoon. 
They often have long tramps 
to reach their shooting-ground ; 
it may be a still longer one 
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home, when nightsettles down 
over the land and gives shelter to 
their tiny prey. What they do 
not know about snipe is hardly 
worth knowing. I was struck 
by a remark one of them made 
to me. “J study them,” Hal- 
loran said, and he had done so 
to some purpose if his claim 
to have shot well over thirty 
thousand is justified, as I am 
confident it is. 

Of course this kind of shoot- 
ing, depending chiefly on the 
weather, varies very much: the 
moon affects it, the local rains 
and frosts; still more the rain 
and frost and wind which are 
at work hundreds of miles to 
the east and north. The 
amateur bewails his ill-fortune 
if the elements are unfavour- 
able, and curses his fate as he 
sits in a comfortable smoking- 
room, or tramps over leagues 
of snipeless bogs. When things 
are against him the profes- 
sional’s lot is much harder; 
the day’s bag is of vital im- 
portance to him; a missed 
bird or two means the loss of 
so many silver coins. These 
folk do not often fire ran- 
dom shots; they do not as a 
rule trouble themselves about 
“ Jacks,” which have a value 
in the market proportionate 
to their size; they shoot 
steadily, often brilliantly, and 
their average of kills to 
cartridges is probably very 
high. There is a somewhat 
heavy initial outlay: the gun 
and ammunition, the £3 
licence, the cost of boxes for 
the game, and postage and 
commission, the buying and 
keeping of a dog. Early in 
the season the daily bags are 
generally small : six, five, three, 
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perhaps only one snipe; later 
on they improve; on a good 
day in the winter there may 
be thirty snipe to carry home,— 
here is a pound at once. Be- 
fore the 1st of March sport 
generally becomes poor, the 
birds are scarce and wild, and 
no doubt the men are tired of 
the constant work, and “stale.” 
The adjective is an expressive 
one. Gordon Cumming, in that 
early account of sport in South 
Africa—I think one of the 
most interesting books on the 
subject ever written—describes 
himself as deliberately eating 
his breakfast in full view 
of a herd of elephants he in- 
tended immediately to attack, 
and feeling far less excited than 
he used to be when preparing 
for a day’s fishing at his far 
away home on the Findhorn. 
(He had with him in Africa an 
old game-bag still haunted by 
the seales of grilse and grouse 
feathers.) He was stale, though 
in his case monotonous and un- 
suitable food, as well as hard 
work, had something to do 
with his condition. When 
spending a winter in North 
Uist I averaged for some 
months something like five 
days a-week on ground difficult 
to walk over, and during « 
considerable part of the time 
carried a heavy double eight- 
bore. I was as hard as nails, 
as the phrase goes, able to do 
@ long day’s work, with never 
an ache or a pain about me; 
but was over-trained, and 
after a time did the walking, 
and even the shooting, with 
some loss of the keenness with 
which I began it. This want 
of keenness did not arise from 
satiety; the bags were never 
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large, and always interesting, 
and if some of the travelling 
could have been done on a 
pony I should probably have 
enjoyed the last day’s shooting 
as much as the first. (But a 
pony on North Uist bogs would 
have been a strange sight to 
see.) No wonder that these 
professionals, starting early in 
October and out practically 
every week-day, weather per- 
mitting or not, are glad of a 
rest by the Ist of March. 
Many drenchings must they 
have met with; many dis- 
appointments; many dreary 
walks home with little in their 
bags. 

But I am far from offering 
sympathy to these people; 
compared with many of the 
ways by which men earn liveli- 
hoods in this troublesome world 
their lot seems to me a very 
enviable one; the instinct for 
sport is latent in most breasts, 
and, let moralists say what 
they will, is in the main a 
desirable and wholesome one. 
From how many scrapes— 
perhaps erimes—has the love 
of it preserved some of us: a 
man cannot be doing ill deeds 
when he is snipe-shooting ; he 
can hardly do much thinking 
about evil things, unless, per- 
haps, fog tethers him to a 
hedge-side or a peat-hag for 
half a day. These fowlers 
love their work as well as live 
by it, and are to be envied 
rather than commiserated. 

The country over which we 
tramped many hundreds of 
miles is not an easy one. There 
are the bogs. Then there are 


large tracts of “mountain ”— 
sodden inelastic surfaces into 
which a tired foot sinks, But 
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I found the fences on the 
higher, drier ground the most 
difficult of all. The rushy 
fields are almost invariably 
enclosed by steep bramble- or 
whin - covered razor - backed 
banks; at first I used to try 
and jump “on and off them,” 
but soon found that such 
operations, so often repeated, 
took far too much out of one 
by the end of the day. And 
I learnt to climb, in however 
laborious a fashion, to the top, 
and let myself as gently as 
possible down into the ditch 
on the opposite side,—a process 
which made me acquainted 
with many thorns. There 
seldom seemed to be a gate or 
a gap where it would be useful 
to us. We crossed very many 
such places in a long day; I 
tried sometimes to count them 
but always lost the tally. But 
once, between half-past twelve 
and half-past four, in a typical 
district, we negotiated sixty- 
eight, so a hundred does not 
seem an extravagant number 
to put down between the start 
and finish. When snipe were 
very scarce, as they often were 
this season, this perpetual 
climbing became most weari- 
some. I religiously observed 
the good rule of carrying my 
gun at safety over such places, 
but some of the professionals 
with whom I shot as carefully 
did the reverse. They used 
mostly hammer guns; they 
always expected a snipe to get 
up when they were grappling 
with the bank; they had full 
confidence in themselves, and 
they negotiated the most fear- 
ful fences on full-cock. 

I learnt many new expres- 
sions in this country: I heard 
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of the “slob”—the mudflats 
by the sea where widgeon fed 
and flighted ; of the “flash ”— 
the little pool in the middle of 
the rushy flat, which latter is 
called the “corcass.” And it 
was strange to one used to the 
great hills of the north to be 
told that we would try the 
“mountain,” and then be led 
on to an almost mathematically 
level stretch of stunted heather 
only raised a few feet above 
the sea. Then there was the 
“red bog,” to be distinguished 
by the colour of its grasses 
from the bog proper. And I 
soon learnt that the depression 
in such a place—a depression 
sometimes literally to be meas- 
ured in inches—was a “valley,” 
while the trickle meandering 
through it—a stream which a 
fairy could fish with a stalk of 
maiden-hair—must be called a 
“river.” 

There was, especially towards 
nightfall, something extremely 
impressive about these great 
level stretches of bog. We 
were travelling homewards one 
November evening round the 
edge of such a place. I was 
in a chastened mood, for the 
sport had only been redeemed 
from failure by the capture of 
a goose. Radiantly ushered in 
by gentle frost, the day had 
gone on from strength to 
strength ; asun, extraordinarily 
powerful for the time of year, 
beat upon us, or flashed in our 
eyes at inopportune moments; 
never a breath had stirred the 
rushes or long withered grass, 
and snipe had been impossible, 
unapproachable : ‘‘ we saw thou- 
sands,” said a lad, “ getting up 
that wild we could never see 
one of them.” As the sun sank 
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down the frost reasserted itself 
and dimmed the glass on the 
motor, and a marvellous ar- 
rangement of colours began to 
show itself in the west. The 
pale blue of the upper sky 
faded into clear emerald green, 
this into primrose, then into 
orange and deep crimson red, 
while below stretched the steely 
indigo of the sea. It seemed 
as if a mighty rainbow, straight 
instead of curved, lay along the 
horizon. On our left the purple 
brownness of the bog stretched 
itself away in level mysterious 
miles. This country not only 
looks, but really is, almost per- 
fectly flat; when walking over 
it you ean detect no movement 
in the deep ditches intersecting 
it, which seem to hold the black 
sullen water rather than drain 
it off. To cross it is a weari- 
some business, especially when 
snipe are scarce; there are 
these ditches to jump, too wide 
often to get certainly across 
with a gun, where a-slip or a 
too short “approach” meant 
a wetting to the waist. Then 
there are tussocky, holey places 
hidden in long white grass, 
where the badly-balanced man 
has a poor chance if the little 
bird chooses that moment—as 
he often does—to make his 
shrill bleat and start on his 
twisting course. And here and 
there are bright-green quaking 
spots hiding bottomless depths 
of liquid peat. 

We forgot the disappoint- 
ments of the day in watching 
the weird effects of the swiftly 
falling night: before we left 
the neighbourhood of the bog 
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she had closed in upon and 
buried it, and only tiny twink- 
ling lights from the cottages 
on its border showed where 
it lay. 

The lingerie of the Clare 
peasant often flutters and un- 
dulates on the gorse - covered 
ruins of dwelling-places, built 
in prehistoric times by a race 
of whom we know nothing 
now ; the countryside is dotted 
by innumerable “forts,” ? and 
the people say that from any 
one particular fort you can 
always see at least two more. 
They are now merely open 
grassy spaces surrounded by a 
single or double line of earthen 
banks. These enelosures are 
to be counted by the hundred 
in the district over which I 
shot ; they often afforded a 
good guide for a marked down 
snipe—“ over” or “in” or “to 
the right” of the fort. Once 
in a while a small gaggle of 
geese would settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of one, and its shelter 
give a chance to the sportsman 
to crawl near the birds. But 
this was not often; there was 
generally at any rate one 
watcher to poke his long 
offensive neck round towards 
the point of danger. So the 
twentieth-century sentinel took 
the place of the long-departed 
skin-clad people who once knew 
the place so well. 

I was much interested in 
these remains of ancient days, 
and would have given up a 
good day’s shooting to have 
been allowed to investigate 
one of them with a spade, but 
while permission from a land- 





: Murray says that there are still existing in Ireland over 28,000 of these 
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lord might have been easily 
obtained, the country people 
would not have tolerated any- 
thing of the kind. “They” 
didn’t like it, “it would be un- 
lucky,” “it was better not to 
do it.” Indeed, I soon found 
that unless I carried on the 
work at night, after the 
fashion of the Antiquary and 
the worthy Dousterswivel, I 
might give the idea up. Ter- 
rible tales were told me of the 
calamities which had invari- 
ably befallen the digger or 
plougher-up of a fort,—how 
horses so engaged always 
broke their legs, and the owner 
his neck, or at any rate some 
part of him, and within a 
twelvemonth it seemed impos- 
sible that any one who had 
anything to do with the busi- 
ness could be alive. There is 
another and a prettier super- 
stition in this district: swans 
are looked upon as sacred. So 
far I have seen but one of 
these birds on the shooting; 
his wild note betrayed him, 
and we just caught a glimpse 
of his beautiful white body 
as he flew swiftly, at an 
immense height, into the sun. 
But at times many swans 
settle on the lakes. It is 


firmly believed by the old, 


people, and I suspect by many 
of the younger generation too, 
that the spirits of the dead in- 
habit the bodies of the white 
birds, or, as it was put to me 
by one man, “they are angels.” 
I was told that a stranger who 
shot a swan here was fortu- 
nate in escaping the angry 
attention of the natives, who 
pursued him till he got to a 
place of safety, “and they 
would have cut him to pieces 
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if they had caught him.” I 
did not want to run any risk 
of a catastrophe of this kind, 
nor experience the ills which 
would certainly pursue me if 
found desecrating a fort, so I 
reluctantly made up my mind 
to interfere with neither the 
ruins nor the birds ; and indeed 
the country people were so 
pleasant and courteous, and 
often so interested in my sport, 
that I should have been sorry 
to have done anything which 
would have ruffied or offended 
them. 

Wild geese are not useful 
fowl for the larder, and the 
mistress of a household some- 
times thinks that the time spent 
—very often fruitlessly spent 
—in trying to out-manceuvre 
them might be more profitably 
occupied. An old bird of any of 
the tribe is certainly not a gift 
to send to a person with whom 
you wish to keep on terms 
of good-fellowship; a young 
well-hung goose, whether ber- 
nicle, grey-lag, bean, white- 
fronted, or brent, is very ex- 
cellent food. But his capture 
gives me much more satis- 
faction than his eating; he is 
of all sporting birds the most 
thoroughly wild, and the most 
difficult to get hold of. I have 
never had the good fortune to 
shoot in the famous English 
and Welsh preserves where in 
suitable weather sport is more 
or less of a certainty. My 
work in this way has always 
been most uncertain, and if I 
had devoted the time I have 
given up to fruitlessly pursu- 
ing them to doing good works 
I should be a better, and I 
have no doubt a happier, man. 
And yet I have got a good 
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deal of happiness even out of 
unsuccessful days; the antici- 
pation has had keen pleasure 
in it; the dreams of mak- 
ing extraordinary shots have 
been exhilarating, even though 
they may never have come 
off. Perhaps most sportsmen 
have a sort of scale in their 
minds as to the value of the 
different game-birds. I would 
assess @ woodcock at two 
snipe, not more. I would sooner 
shoot thirty snipe in a day 
than two hundred pheasants or 
a hundred grouse, and I think 
I would put down a goose, 
of whatever kind, at twenty 
snipe. But this latter estimate 
would be for a single bird now 
and then; six hundred snipe 
would be worth a great deal 
more than twenty geese. There 
is a romance about this great 
bird which is wanting in all 
the others; he comes from so 
far; his home is so mysterious 
and unknown. The grey-lag 
breeds in the north of Scot- 
land, but of the others we know 
little, except what we see here ; 
no man has ever handled the 
egg of a brent in his native 
country. In a late number of 
‘The Spectator,’ in a review of 
&@ new edition of Pope, the 
following lines are quoted as 
being those which “the poet 
declared best satisfied him in 
the whole of his works ”— 


‘*Lo! where Moetis sleeps, and hardly 
flows 


The frozen Tanais through a waste of 
snows.” 


“What a picture,” the re- 
viewer adds, “of vast and 
shivering desolation!” This 
is the kind of country which 
the wild geese fly from in 
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autumn to visit us; With al- 
most clockwork regularity they 
may be looked for here; unless 
fate puts them in the line of a 
heavy gun they probably come 
southwards for many years, 
for all the tribe are long-lived. 
Their cunning and experience, 
their strong bones, and sinews 
toughened by thousands of miles 
of flight, and the dense pro- 
tecting breastplate of feathers, 
make them formidable oppo- 
nents and trophies far above 
any other birds. 

Geese in this part of Ireland 
are particularly difficult to 
capture. I once devoted the 
best part of a winter to pursu- 
ing them in the island of 
North Uist, and killed a good 
many. They were often very 
ill to get at there, and many 
laborious days and craftily 
laid plans ended in disappoint- 
ment; but we had the sea to 
work on, and innumerable 
islands, great and small, and 
patience and very careful 
stalking sometimes gave us a 
heavy shot. Here the sea is 
useless ; geese rest at night on 
one or two of the green-topped 
islands off the coast, but you 
can do nothing with them. 
You cannot get out to the 
islands. One of them is called 
after a bishop who, some 
thousand years ago, lived in the 
strange beehive-looking dwell- 
ing I used often to examine 
with a glass. Then the ex- 
treme flatness of the country 
which I have so often referred 
to makes stalking very difficult. 
The first bean-goose I got with 
the twelve-bore by chance when 
snipe - shooting; late in the 
afternoon he came high over 
me with half-a-dozen com- 
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panions, and I had time to 
change the number eight for 
number two. 

Then another night, after 
long watching and waiting, we 
tried a drive. Geese have 
been little hunted in this 
district ; the professionals in 
their open country seldom see 
them, and I think most of 
them would as soon kill a 
snipe as a grey-lag. But Cole- 
man, the head man on this part 
of the shooting, had a good 
general idea of their lines of 
flight, and this evening he 
showed remarkable strategical 
skill. The birds had settled on 
a perfectly flat mountain, and 
when I took up my position in 
a little hollow a mile or so 
away from them I thought the 
chance of a shot was really 
hardly worth estimating. 
They had all the world to 
go to; the little lake behind 
us was solidly frozen; the flat 
beyond it, where they often 
fed and rested, was so large 
that they could reach it by a 
hundred lines and yet be far 
away fromme. But they came 
right over us; it was a cold, 
still night; they made as if 
they would pass far to my left ; 
then they swung round and 
came straight to the hiding- 
place. It was a fine sight, I 
thought, to see their stately 
advance; there were perhaps 
fifty of them; they came in a 
long thin line instead of a 
triangle; the quiet air kept 
them very high, but I got a 
right and left with the big 
gun: one fell as far off as we 
could see, and we lost him in 
the night; the other dropped a 
quarter of a mile away, und I 
was in an agony that, without 
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a dog, we should lose him too, 
But just when I was beginning 
to get fretful and hopeless 
Hall’s sharp eye caught him 
crouching in the thick cover, 
and we carried him off in 
triumph. 

Two days later we found a 
great many geese on a large 
lake. I had with me John 
Dillon, one of the “sportsmen.” 
Coleman and I made a long 
detour, and got what shelter 
we could by wading out to 
some tall bulrushes at the 
head of the lake; while Dillon, 
who would far rather have 
continued his snipe - shooting, 
reluctantly went to put them 
up. We stood on firm though 
water-covered ground; a foot 
from the reeds we were safe; 
move a foot into them, and 
you would probably sink out 
of sight in the quagmire. 
Wherever bulrushes' grow 
there is danger. Though the 
chance seemed a poor one, Cole- 
man’s instinct again served me 
well, and I got a huge gander 
with the first barrel, and was 
nearly knocked into the morass 
by the recoil of the second. 
Again it was calm, and they 
came high. The goose fell 
into the shallow water with a 
splash, such as a sack of 
potatoes might make if it was 
dropped from the clouds. 

I do not know if the matter 
has been noticed by other 
sportsmen, but it seems to me 
that the eyesight of the aver- 
age Irishman is better than 
that of his brethren in the 
north and east. I was especi- 
ally struck by this when stalk- 
ing in Donegal. The head man, 
who came from Ross-shire, had 
told me that some of our 
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gillies were possessed of extra- 


ordinary vision, but I was sur- 
prised at what I saw. This 
was the more remarkable, for 
none of these men had been 
long accustomed to deer; they 
had not been brought up 
amongst them as Scotch gillies 
usually are. Their sight was 
far clearer than that of the 
Scotsmen ; and they could pick 
up a stag on an autumn-stained 
hill in a way that was wonder- 
ful to me, and sometimes a 
little humiliating. Here all 
the keepers and watchers were 
possessed of extremely good 
sight, and could follow every 
twist and turn of a snipe toa 
very great distance. Many 
hours altogether I must have 
spent in an uncomfortable 
squatted position, first watch- 
ing the bird and then the men, 
wondering how many times 
they were going to turn round 
and round, first to one point 
of the compass and then to 
another. Very often the bird 
was marked. Sometimes, after 
endless wheelings, he would 
come back to the field which 
he had started from. And the 
marking was most accurate: 
there was no guess- work or 
haphazardness about it. Far 
or near you were led to the 
place where the snipe had 
dropped: he might rise wide 
enough from it, but he had 
been there. 

For picking up a dead bird, 
T have never seen any keepers 
half so good. Here, on this 
spot and no other, the bird 
came down, and often the tufts 
of grass behind some mark 
that had been taken several 
fields away were carefully di- 
vided with the hand, so certain 
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was the watcher that he was 
right. Neither did the men 
lose their bearings if we did 
not go straight for the snipe. 
Coleman, Hall, Martin and 
Connor O’Brien all had this 
gift. I may give two in- 
stances, occurring the day 
before I write, which illustrate 
this. I shot a mallard, which 
fell dead some distance from 
me. The marsh in front was 
so treacherous that it was im- 
possible to walk straight to 
it: we had to make a consider- 
able round to get across a deep 
stream, and approach the place 
from the opposite direction. 
Cautiously feeling the ground 
beneath us, we made our way 
into a dense mass of reeds. I 
think I never felt surroundings 
more dismal or a quest more 
hopeless: the rain was coming 
down heavily, and a strong 
gale of wind was tearing 
through the eight - feet - high 
bulrushes, and crashing their 
brittle stems together. We 
could only see a few yards 
through them here and there, 
and the ground was so rotten 
that every step had to be care- 
fully taken. Balanced on un- 
healthy-looking half-submerged 
tufts, I now and then feebly 
divided the reeds with my gun- 
barrels, and heartily wished I 
had missed the duck. Then 
Coleman, peering about, spied 
it, just where he expected, and 
with some difficulty got to it. 

I had a young friend with me 
that day, a keen sportsman and 
a good shot, bearing the name 
of the old founder of ‘ Maga.’ 
An hour or so later we watched 
a small flock of geese take up 
a quite unapproachable position 
in the middle of a rushy flat. 
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He, with the men, made a wide 
circle and got on the farther 
side of them, and good luck 
and good guidance led me to 
the comfortable shelter of a 
furze-covered knoll. The first 
shot he fired put the geese up, 
and they came almost straight 
for the hiding-place. I did 
nothing with the first barrel 
of the eight-bore, and was 
fortunate in knocking over 
two with the second: the 
birds were high, and with the 
gale behind them travelled at 
an amazing pace. One fell 
stone-dead some 100 yards 
away, and the other, winged, 
came down in dense cover 
farther on by the side of a 
lake. Coleman marked it, 
splashed through some horrible 
soft ground, got beyond it, and 
then came back to the exact 
spot where the hiding bird was. 
These were two instances of 
accurate marking. This was 
the most remarkable shot I 
have ever fired, for one of the 
geese was a bernicle and the 
other a white-fronted, and I 
question if I shall ever again 
kill two species of the Ansers 
with one cartridge. I had 
shot a bean-goose a day or 
two before, so had the three 
varieties. 

Connor O’Brien, an old 
“sportsman,” who looked after 
part of the shooting, was very 
clever in calling Golden Plover, 
imitating their cry so naturally 
that he would sometimes bring 
a high-flying bird right down 
to the gun. 

**Scolopax,” the author of ‘A 
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Book of the Snipe,’! gives an 
immense amount of valuable 
and interesting information as 
to the habits of, and the best 
way of securing, the little bird, 
If I had to select one bit of 
advice more full of wisdom 
than another in that charmin 

treatise, I would pick out the 
axiom which lays down that 
the best number for making a 
good bag is a “select little 
party of one.” Just as a man 
who knows his ground, and can 
both stalk and use a rifle, has 
a@ great superiority over the 
usual combination of stalker 
and shooter, so in the low 
country he who combines the 
same sort of qualifications will 
be successful when a larger 
party fails. To know the 
habits of a snipe, his favourite 
ground, the likely place in that 
ground where he will be on 
that particular day, and then 
to be able to shoot him when 
he gets up, are advantages 
which can hardly be over- 
estimated. All men of experi- 
ence who write about this bird 
—Sir Ralph Payne - Gallwey 
and the authorities in ‘ Fur and 
Feather’ and the Badminton, 
to give only modern instances— 
touch on this. The amateur 
will beat the whole of a promis- 
ing field ; the professor, whether 
gentle or simple, visits one or 
two places in it, and if he finds 
nothing there passes on, no 
matter how “smittle,” to use 
an expressive Cumberland 
word, the rest of the field 
appears. The amateur follows 
up his setter when pointing as 
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he would if after grouse, or 
perhaps goes ahead of it. The 
other man goes ahead too, but 
often far away from the dog; 
experience has taught him the 
most likely spot where that 
snipe will be, or which way the 
wind will turn him when he 
rises. Two is a good number 
for a party also: most men 
want some one with them to 
carry lunch and cartridges, and 
at times lead a dog, but two 
will not, when the birds are 
wild, get so many shote as 
one. This is where the pro- 
fessionals score; they carry 
what they want themselves, 
and shoot invariably alone, and 
they get snipe when others 
fail. They move more quietly, 
and are less observed. It is 
a pleasure to read everything 
that “Scolopax” says in the 
book I have referred to; he 
treats his quarry all through as 
being what he once calls him, 
“a perfect little gentleman.” 
“Scolopax,” like all the other 
writers on the subject, dis- 
cusses the pros and cons of 
walking after snipe with, or 
against, the wind; it is a mat- 
ter which can be argued about 
for ever. For my own part, I 
would never if I could help it 
shoot except down wind, and 
the stronger it is the more 
important it seems to me to go 
with it. With dogs or with- 
out,—provided they are well- 
trained ones, following up a 
marked bird, and, with some 
small reservation here, follow- 
ing & wounded bird,—I would 
keep the wind in my back if I 
could. I differ, with some dif- 
fidence, from this authority on 
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the point of reloading at once, 
or waiting “for half a minute 
or so with the left barrel only 
charged.” But with powerful 
ejectors the reloading is done 
so swiftly, and the second car- 
tridge gives me so much addi- 
tional confidence, that in this 
respect I do not follow his 
advice. And more emphatic- 
ally and with much greater 
confidence I demur to his sug- 
gestion about an important 
part of the luncheon. “For 
drink a flask of claret; spirits 
are clammy on the marshes.” 
When suffering cold from frost 
it is known that the latter are 
unsafe, but when cold from 
damp I would let who would 
have the flask so long as I 
had—in strict moderation—the 
whisky. 

Through the courtesy of the 
Editor I hope to be able to give 
in a future number a further 
account of our experiences in 
this western county. Up to 
the date at which I am writ- 
ing, the first week in December, 
the season and the weather 
have fought against us in every 
possible way. The detailed de- 
scription of a very large bag 
made under the most favour- 
able circumstances need not 
necessarily be interesting; it 
may well be the case that 
the exact opposite to this— 
the history of a day when 
everything went extremely 


badly — might find a larger 
number of readers. Of this 
latter phase I can undertake to 
give a faithful account with. 
out thinking it at all needful to 
wait and see what Fortune and 
the New Year may bring me. 
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DEMAGOGUES OLD AND NEW—THE CAD IN POLITICS—MR LLOYD- 
GEORGE'S STYLE AND AMBITION—THE OXFORD CLERK — THE 
OXFORD MANNER-—-FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


IF the demagogues who now 
aspire to the absolute dictator- 
ship of England were at the 
pains of studying the history 
of the past, they might see as 
in a glass their own grim 
shapes, they might surmise the 
untoward fate which surely 
awaits them. Aristotle, who 
understood most things which 
concern politics, had a perfect 
knowledge of Mr Lloyd-George 
and his friends. He described 
the kind of government which 
they affect as the fifth form 
of democracy, in which not the 
law but the multitude has the 
supreme power, and supersedes 
the law by its decrees. “This 
is a state of affairs,” he says 
sternly, ‘ brought about by the 
demagogues.” Now the dem- 
agogues then, as always, had 
one dominating ambition, which 
was to make the decrees of 
the people override the laws, 
and refer all things to the pop- 
ular assembly. Their method 
is precisely the same as that 
adopted to-day. If aught 
seems to puzzle their judg- 
ment, they are content to 
murmur, “Let the people be 
judges,”’ and the people is too 
happy to accept the invitation. 
“Such a democracy,” admits 
Aristotle, “is fairly open to 
the objection that it is not a 
constitution at all; for where 
the laws have no authority, 
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there is no constitution.” That 
state of anarchy which Aris- 
totle the wise condemned, 
seems a counsel of perfection 
to our democrats of the fifth 
class. The passionate fury 
wherewith they attack the 
House of Lords proceeds from 
their desire to make the people 
supreme, not because they be- 
lieve that the supremacy of 
the people is useful for the 
State, but because they hope 
that by judicious flattery they 
may keep Demos, that sav- 
age tyrant, always on their 
side. 

Mr Lloyd-George and his 
friends not merely pursue the 
same end; they employ the 
same tactics as seemed good 
to Aristotle’s demagogues. 
“They are always cutting 
the State in two by quar- 
rels with the rich”: they 
attack the notables by divid- 
ing their property, or by con- 
fiscation, or by the imposition 
of public services, which dim- 
inish their incomes. And all 
the while they make obeisance 
before the Sovereign People, 
and believe that there is 4 
virtue in their half-cringing, 
half-truculent attitude, One 
of the worst results of this 
vicious system is a general 
debasing of public life, The 
demagogues, having brought 
within the net of their franchise 
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as many of the lowest kind 
as possible, “for nothing of 
this sort comes amiss to such 
a democracy,” proceed at once 
to take the gloomiest view of 
the people’s intelligence. They 
talk down to what they be- 
lieve to be its level. To be 
sure, the descent which they 
find necessary is very gentle. 
The fact that they do not 
rise proves that they inter- 
pret their duties with a shame- 
ful levity. They lose hold of 
the decencies of life; they 
cheerfully stamp truth under 
foot ; they believe that any 
falsehood is justified if it man- 
age to catch a vote or two; 
they do and say in public 
what every man of honour 
would shrink from doing or 
saying in private. And the 
manners of the demagogues 
decay with their morals; even 
if their wisdom were as con- 
spicuous as is their ignorance 
we should still think that we 
pay too high a price for 
their services in recklessness 
and vituperation. 

This decay in manners has 
always marked the triumph 
of the democracy. More than 
two thousand years ago the 
demagogue was sketched by 
Aristophanes in terms which 
are unhappily familiar to us 
all. The Sausage Seller is the 
enduring type of the popular 
politician. Demosthenes, the 
play tells us, discerned within 
him a promise and inward con- 
sciousness of greatness. He 
was allied to no families of 
gentry; he was uneducated ; 
he “could barely read .. . 
in a kind of way.” That 
was his one failing. ‘That 
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makes against ye,” said De- 
mosthenes— 
“ The only thing against ye— 
The being able to read in any way : 
For now no lead nor influence is 
allow’d 
To liberal arts or learned education, 


But to be brutal, base, and under- 
bred.” 


There we have the argument, 
repeated every day by our 
zealous Radicals, that educa- 
tion is a curse, that salvation 
lies only in ignorance, that he 
is the best statesman who ap- 
preaches most nearly to the 
illiterate voter, his tyrant and 
ideal. And for the work that 
the demagogues set themselves 
to accomplish, knowledge of 
statecraft and of the past 
is wholly superfluous, Again 
let Aristophanes explain the 
demagogues’ supreme duty. 
Says he— 


‘* Mangle, mince and mash, 
Confound and hack, and jumble things 
together ! 
And interlard your rhetoric 
lumps 
Of mawkish, sweet, and greasy flat- 
tery.” 


with 


Our twentieth century agrees 
exactly with the fifth century 
before Christ. On every de- 
magogic platform in _ the 
country they are mangling, 
mincing and mashing, and 
surfeiting the people with the 
grossest flattery that they can 
ladle out. 

In order to put into prac- 
tice this policy of mangling 
and mashing, the demagogues, 
who clamour on the plat- 
form and at the street cor- 
ner, have cheerfully renounced 
the plain principles of con- 
duct which hitherto have regu- 

K 
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lated the conduct of states- 
men. They speak habitually 
the language of exaggeration. 
They carry exaggeration into 
the reaim of falsehood. What- 
ever is comely and of good 
report they cover with insult. 
They rave and rant against 
the class above them as though 
thrift and intelligence were 
deadly sins. If their speeches 
have any meaning, one thing 
only is justified in life: un- 
success. Those of them who 
are of gentle birth assail their 
own order. Those who are not 
of gentle birth brag noisily that 
they are “men of the people,” 
and forget that in thus brag- 
ging they are guilty of the 
most offensive snobbishness, 
Whether they achieve their 
purpose or not, they have cast 
a slur upon the political life of 
England; they have damaged 
gravely, if not irreparably, the 
credit of the Commons; and 
when the excitement of the 
battle is over, the best of them 
would find the taste of victory, 
even if they won, bitter in their 
mouth. Is it worth while to 
set class against class, to shake 
the sure foundations of society, 
to set an example of vituper- 
ative falsehood, merely to in- 
dulge the vanity of rhetoric 
and to snatch once more at 
the fruits of office? 

Wherever you turn you may 
find examples of the new man- 
ners and the new morals. Here 
we find Dr Rutherford pro- 
claiming in Trafalgar Square 
that the Peers are suffering 
from general paralysis of the 
insane, a statement as remote 
from taste as it obviously is 
from truth. There we find Mr 
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Churchill gasping for new 
terms of abuse, declaring that 
the hands of the Tories are 
“itching for the seals of office,” 
denouncing what he terms the 
“ungoverned appetite” and 
“gluttonous haste” of his op- 
ponents, and carrying the ar- 
gument on to ground where, as 
Lord Milner says, no gentle- 
man can follow him. And 
everywhere Mr Ure emerges 
indefatigable. The Lord Ad- 
vocate, indeed, is an interest- 
ing psychological study. We 
are willing to believe that 
in private life he respects the 
common obligations, as he 
should. On the platform he 
admits no restraint. He is 
without parallel in the history 
of politics. Our annals pro- 
vide none that rival or may be 
associated with him. What he 
hopes or thinks we know not. 
It is difficult to believe that he 
cherishes any ideals or holds 
fast by any principles. He has 
the narrow, unswerving char- 
acter of a fanatic. He might 
be capable of standing twenty 
useless years upon one leg, 
like an unhappily inspired jogs. 
Nothing daunts him ; nothing 
tires him; there is no spark 
of humour within him which 
might persuade him to laugh 
at his own absurdity. He 
rejects contradiction with 
the same passivity of mind 
wherewith he refuses to ac- 
cept the soundest of guaran- 
tees. Ten years hence we have 
no doubt that Mr Ure will be 
making the same speech in the 
same tone, though the Unionist 
party in office will have con- 
firmed the old-age pensions. 
He has risen superior to facts, 
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superior to custom, superior to 
the conventions of civilised life. 
And we might find it within 
us to admire his dauntless dis- 
regard of the decencies of pub- 
lic life, did we not remember 
the injury that he has inflieted 
upon the prestige of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr Lloyd-George is a dema- 
gogue of another kind. To 
imitate Mr Ure requires a 
special temperament, an ec- 
centric talent, a talent and 
a temperament happily rare. 
There is none who may 
not play the game of Mr 
Lloyd - George, if he will de- 
scend low enough in the scale. 
For Mr Lloyd-George is the 
best specimen yet presented to 
us of the cad in politics. In 
the seclusion of domesticity he 
may be the finest gentleman 
that smiles upon an indulgent 
world. In the House of Com- 
mons, though he is unable to 
suppress his love of rodo- 
montade, he is still persuaded 
to keep some hold upon his 
passions and his impulses. 
When he faces large audiences 
he shows himself instantly 
what we have called the cad in 


politics. The word “cad” is 
not easy of definition. We all 
know what a cad is. We re- 


cognise him when we see him. 
If we are wise, we avoid him. 
He is pert, he is vulgar, he is 
flippant; when he speaks he 
spatters his talk with catch- 
words; he is too openly 


familiar; he discusses com- 
mon things commonly. These 
are the qualities which we 
detect in Mr Lloyd-George. 
He possesses above all his 
fellows the common touch. 
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He attacks no topic with- 
out reducing it to its lowest 
level. His catchwords make 
up in mischief for what 
they lack in meaning. He is 
talking always of grey lives 
and parched lips; of warmth 
and glow and refreshing fruit ; 
of the new earth that he will 
create. And these phrases are 
gags all, and the more danger- 
ous because they flatter hopes 
that never can be satisfied. 
Almost daily he stands upon 
a political platform, and he 
gives his audience no word 
of politics. He finds scandal 
far easier than argument, and 
blatant personalities readier to 
his purpose than statesman- 
ship. To study his recent 
speeches is to realise how large 
a part the cad plays in politics, 
and as examples are the most 
effective method of convic- 
tion, we propose to set down 
here a few specimens of his 
craft. 

His performances at Lime- 
house and Newcastle, his de- 
nunciation of landlords as 
“blackmailers,” have been 
already recognised for what 
they are, and we prefer to 
cite a few of his later pro- 
nouncements. These are the 
same in aim and purpose— 
to set class against class, to 
stir up envy, malice, and hatred 
where hitherto they have not 
existed. In style they grow 
worse and worse, as the ap- 
plause of the foolish increases 
in ‘volume. When the House 
of Lords threw out the Budget, 
Mr Lloyd-George delivered a 
speech at the National Liberal 
Club which possessed all the 
qualities above enumerated. It 
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was a speech after the Sausage 
Seller’s own heart. It was 
noisy, vulgar, and abusive. 
No doubt the orator knew his 
audience, and thickened his 
gruel to suit its taste. And 
the result was an exhibition 
happily rare in our political 
experience. Mr Lloyd-George 
disapproves of the action of 
the Peers. Therefore their 
house is “the most rickety 
and gimorack of idols,” and the 
Peers themselves are criminals 
and “Mad Mullahs” and “of 
no more use than broken 
bottles stuck on a park wall 
to keep off poachers.” When 
he descended to the criticism 
of individuals, he employed 
the same coarseness of thought 
and phrase. ‘All I would say 
about Lord Curzon,” he ex- 
claimed amid the laughter and 
cheers of that temple of de- 
mocracy, the National Liberal 
Club, “would be this—I think 
he is less dangerous as a 
ruler of the House of Lords 
than asaruler of India. For 
further particulars apply to 
Lord Kitchener. And if you 
want any more information 
you might apply to Lord 
Middleton.” Thus does the 
insistent street-boy yell “ Yah” 
in the ears of respectable folk. 
Mr Lloyd-George’s treatment 
of Lord Milner was far worse, 
because it included a deliberate 
misinterpretation ef Lord Mil- 
ner’s own words. It will be 
remembered that Lord Milner 
had said that the Peers should 
do their duty, and “damn the 
consequences” to themselves. 
Here is Mr Lloyd - George’s 
commentary: “The war will 
only cost ten millions! Some- 


body says it will cost 220! 
He will say, ‘Damn the con- 
sequences!’ . . . Here you 
are raising millions of money 
for the poor, the broken, the 
wretched; you will have to 
put off for a couple of years 
looking after the unemployed 
and sick. But never mind 
the consequences!” Of course 
Lord Milner is incapable of 
saying such things, as Mr 
Lloyd-George must know, but 
the insult is good enough to 
raise a cheer, and to extract 
from Lord Carrington a ful- 
some meed of praise. 

Mr Lloyd-George’s progress 
is strewn with such insults as 
these. One day he charges 
Lord Rothschild with wanting 
Dreadnoughts and refusing to 
pay for them. He trusts that 
his poor dupes will not know, 
what he knows perfectly well, 
that Lord Rothschild, the most 
generous of men, objects not to 
the payment of taxes but to 
the Budget of Mr Lloyd-George. 
Another day he displays all his 
skill in vituperation and in- 
accuracy at Carnarvon. ‘“ How 
the landlords hate these cases,” 
said he amid the laughter 
which has become a necessity 
to him; “they think facts are 
so vulgar, so common, it is so 
rude to mention them, that I 
really must apologise to you 
for giving you a few facts.” 
This is a fitting exordium for 
a tissue of inaccurate state- 
ments. 

Mr Lloyd-George is of a type 
that is frequently met with in 
vestries and on boards of guard- 
ians. There is a parochial 
quality in his unhappy hu- 
mour which would permit him 
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to sparkle brightly in those 
drab assemblies. And this 
arochialism permits him to 
belittle his colleagues in the 
same spirit of inapposite and 
oppressive cheerfulness where- 
with he belabours his oppon- 
ents. At the Albert Hall, 
when Mr Asquith had made 
his proclamation, Mr Lloyd- 
George declined to deliver a 
speech on the ground that it 
was “the Prime Minister’s 
night out”! The combined 
folly and insolence of this pro- 
nouncement cannot easily be 
surpassed. ‘Of course all the 
world is hungering after a 
speech from me,” says Mr 
Lloyd-George in effect, “but I 
must deny all the world and 
myself, for it is Mr Asquith’s 
night out.” Can you imag- 
ine any politician of an 
earlier date thus flippantly 
bringing his leader into con- 
tempt? Would Hampden 
have spoken of Cromwell’s 
night out? Would Grenville 
have permitted himself thus to 
insult Fox? Can you imagine 
the most courageous of Mr 
Gladstone’s lieutenants daring 
to approach the august pres- 
ence with so tasteless a jest? 
But our Radicals of to-day 
have taken a further step in 
advance, and if Mr Lloyd- 
George has his way, the House 
of Commons will presently 
descend to the level of a 
politician’s pothouse. 

The worst effect of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
exhibitions is that they lower 
the general standard of public 
life. Statesmen in the past 
have exchanged hard knocks 
without blenching, but they 
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have fought according to the 
rules, they have dealt not in 
insult but in argument, they 
have rigidly adhered to the 
truth themselves, and they 
have restrained the baser ones 
among their followers who 
have let their imagination or 
their spite get the better of 
them. How different the habit 
of to-day, when Lord Curzon 
can say truthfully that for 
every fresh audience Mr Lloyd- 
George has “a new slander and 
Mr Ure the old lie”! And 
such tactics as are pursued by 
several members of the present 
Government will not merely 
bring polities into disgrace: 
they will encourage the whole 
community to deceit, and thus 
inflict a heavier defeat upon it 
than it could ever suffer in 
a general conflict of all the 
nations. If the Government 
of the country is henceforth to 
be associated with insult and 
falsehood there will be a speedy 
end to the public respect for 
the law and to the old decen- 
cies of life. There will be a 
change also in the cendition of 
our statesmen. The House of 
Commons will fall into the 
hands of professional politi- 
cians and unscrupulous bood- 
lers, who think it no shame 
to shout savagely upon plat- 
forms and to deceive the 
people. In brief, the sway of 
the cad will be unchallenged 
until defeat in the field or in 
the Channel put an end to the 
democracy which has been put 
upon its trial and which every 
day is found wanting. 


We have said that it is net 
easy to define the word “cad.” 
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There is one definition of it 
which presents no difficulty. 
In the slang of undergraduates 
it means (or has meant) one 
who is not a member of the 
University. And by way of 
contrast to our modern politi- 
cians, we are glad to turn to 
Mr Hulton’s ingenious analysis 
of the Oxford Clerk.1 With a 
great deal of erudition Mr 
Hulton traces the Oxford Clerk 
from Chaucer to the present 
day. He has packed his book 
with illustrative documents, 
and he has overlooked no valu- 
able source of information. 
The interest of his researches, 
especially for those who have 
known a University’s fostering 
care, is indisputable, and if we 
cannot accept Mr Hulton’s con- 
clusion, we are sensible of the 
pleasure which his book will 
give even to those who are not 
privileged to be or to have been 
Oxford Clerks. In a kind of 
epilogue Mr Hulton argues, 
not without a certain irony, 
that what we know to-day as 
the “Oxford Manner” has ex- 
isted ever since Chaucer’s day. 
He would invent a kind of 
esoteric character, which be- 
longs to Oxford and to Oxford 
alone. Like many another 
Oxford man he is eloquent con- 
cerning the genius loci, which 
he says has been present from 
the first, and which he boasts 
is the tutelar god of great 
leaders and of great move- 
ments. In brief, he would 
divide the world into two 
classes— those who are and 
those who are not Oxonians; 
and to those who are he 
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would cheerfully ascribe all 
“the sweetness and light” 
which have made the earth 
a pleasant habitation for in- 
telligent men. 

What, then, is the spirit of 
Oxford, which Mr Hulton be- 
lieves to be discernible through 
seven centuries of our history ? 
It is “this consciousness of 
having himself found Wisdom 
and the Place of Understand- 
ing, and this craving to give 
light to a benighted world, 
which, expressed as they are 
in everything that goes to 
make up the Oxford Manner, 
have made the typical Oxford 
man, if not an always accept- 
able, at any rate invariably a 
striking, figure in Society.” 
That is well enough for a be- 
ginning, and if it were true 
we would cordially agree with 
Mr Hulton that “the intensity 
of the Oxford Manner is such 
that it rarely fails to excite 
violent emotions in those who 
come within the sphere of its 
influence, whether they be emo- 
tions of profound respect or 
those of the most acute ex- 
asperation.” But is it true? 
Is there an Oxford Manner? 
And has it been uniform and 
continuous since the time of 
‘The Canterbury Tales’? 

We think not, and Mr 
Hulton’s documents do noth- 
ing to prove his case. In 
comparing the histories of 
our two Universities—Oxford 
and Cambridge—we are struck 
most forcibly by their per- 
fect resemblance. They have 
marched to triumph through 
the same phases, the same 





1 The Clerk of Oxford in Fiction. By S. F. Hulton. London: Methuen & Co. 
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difficulties. They have each 
been sensitive to the policies 
and opinions of the larger 
world. A large number of 
Mr Hulton’s carefully gath- 
ered documents might be re- 
ferred with equal fittingness 
to Cambridge. Even the cele- 
brated Clerk of Oxenforde, 
drawn by Chaucer, bears no 
distinguishing mark. The Ox- 
ford Manner is not apparent 
in him. 
‘‘Souninge in moral vertu was his 
speche, 
And gladly wold he lerne, and gladly 
teche.” 


These lines describe the 
“Clerk” wherever he _ be 
found, and he might with 
equal probability have come 
from Cambridge or from Paris, 
Nor do the famous “Char- 
acters” of Overbury, Earle, 
and Saltonstall bring us any 
nearer to a definition. By an 
accident these ingenious au- 
thors write of Oxford with 
their “Mere and Downright 
Scholars,” their “Pedants and 
Pretenders to Learning” might 
well have found a home wher- 
ever scholarship was held in 
reverence, In brief, a careful 
study of Mr Hulton’s book 
has not revealed to us any 
trace of the Oxford Manner 
in the past. Does it exist, 
then, in the present ? 

It is not a lofty claim that 
Mr Hulton makes. That there 
should be a manner, which no 
alumnus could escape, would 
be a slur upon the fair fame 
of Oxford. It is no part of 
@ University’s business to kill 
individuality, and it is only 
the freshest of freshmen or 
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the narrowest of dons who 
would wish at all times and 
in all places to advertise his 
provenance. Moreover, if Ox- 
ford men are to be distin- 
guished from all others, then 
there must be some character- 
istic which is common to them 
all. The attempt to define 
that characteristic would be 
vain. The formula is indis- 
coverable which shall express 
Mr Gladstone and the stroke 
of last year’s boat, Professor 
Jowett and the eaptain of next 
year’s eleven. That sense of 
intellectual superiority, which 
might almost be called “prig- 
gishness,” and which has been 
expressed always in tone and 
gesture, is, we believe, of 
modern growth and of partial 
survival, It seems to have 
come into being at the time of 
the Oxford movement, when 
Oxford’s thought and Ox- 
ford’s argument were known 
throughout the land. A cer- 
tain self-consciousness, a cer- 
tain pride, were then natural 
and pardonable.e Newman 
himself was perfectly alive to 
them. “I can’t myself make 
out,” says Charles in New- 
man’s ‘Loss and Gain,’ quoted 
by Mr Hulton, “how an Ox- 
ford man should be known 
from another. It is a fearful 
thing,” he added with a sigh, 
“that we, as it were, exhale 
ourselves every breath we 
draw.” To-day he would have 
no cause to sigh. The best of 
Oxford men and the best of 
Cambridge men are content to 
be themselves. It is not for 
them to walk up and down 
wearing a label upon their 
breast. They recognise that 
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their University is not a Pro- 
crustean bed to which they 
must be clipped and carved. 
They keep untouched their 
own shape, their own individ- 
uality. Whatever Oxford or 
Cambridge has to teach they 
will gladly learn, and the wis- 
est lesson that they can carry 
away with them is that life is 
something better than a mas- 
querade, that it is more use- 
ful as well as more sincere 
to find oneself than to con- 
form to a standard, even of 
superiority. 

The Oxford Manner, there- 
fore, is a superstition which 
all would do well to avoid. It 
has not its roots fixed in the 
past; it is affected for the 
most part by those whose 
sense of the picturesque out- 
runs their originality, or by 
those who can never get over 
their simple pride in having 
been at a University. Mr 
Hulton’s theory, which in New- 
man’s day perhaps held a germ 
of truth, breaks down at the 
first touch of reality. Ex- 
perience teaches us that Oxford 
men are as versatile and in- 
dependent as any others. They 
do not remain perpetual un- 
dergraduates. We would not 
pay the many excellent Oxford 
men of our acquaintance the 
poor compliment of pretending 
that they carry the mark of 
their origin about with them, 
or that they share with their 
fellows an easily discovered 
common factor. But there is 
one consideration which gives 
some colour to Mr Hulton’s 
theory. The history of Oxford 
reveals to us a certain gre- 
gariousness, a certain love of 


holding views in common. In 
other words, as it has been 
often said, Oxford is the home 
of movements, Cambridge of 
men. Why this should be we 
do not pretend to explain. 
Probably it is the result of 
many accidents. Neither the 
genius loct nor the atmos- 
phere of the fens is sufficient 
to account for it. Why is it 
that all the poets have come 
from Cambridge? Doubtless 
because they were sent there to 
be educated. That is all that 
can be said, and it seems idle 
to quarrel with the results of 
a lottery. At any rate, the 
scholar’s first duty is to pre- 
serve his individuality, which- 
ever University claim him, and 
to remember that it will prove 
@ very poor solace to be an 
Oxford man or a Cambridge 
man, when for the sake of a 
“manner” he has _ sacrificed 
the privilege of being a man, 


In Frederick Greenwood, 
whose death we record with 
sincere regret, there was no 
touch of any “manner.” What 
he did and what he said were 
all his own. No man of our 
time owed less to others or to 
opportunity or to formal edu- 
cation than he. His natural 
genius was fostered and culti- 
vated by himself. He became 
the greatest editor of his time, 
because he had the twin gifts 
of literature and statesman- 
ship, which make up the great 
editor, in an eminent degree. 
And as we look back to his 
career, we value it the more 
highly, since Frederick Green- 
wood was the last of his race. 
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The Editor, who set his own 
stamp upon every line of his 

per, who used his forces as 
he thought best, who was 
wholly independent of the pro- 
rietor on the one side and of 
the public on the other, has 
ceased to exist, to the regret 
of all wise men and with in- 
finite loss to the country. But 
Greenwood was of that kind. 
He stood for himself and his 
policy against the world. He 
wrote always with knowledge, 
and with the confidence which 
knowledge brings. It is forty- 
five years ago that he founded 
and edited ‘The Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ the journal imagined 
by Thackeray, which should be 
“written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen.” This ideal was 
modified in Greenwood’s mind 
by the memory of Canning’s 
‘Anti-Jacobin,’ and in the 
event ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ 
represented neither Thackeray 
nor Canning. It was Fred- 
erick Greenwood, in taste and 
policy, made concrete. No 
better staff was ever got to- 
gether in the office of a news- 
paper. In style the ‘Gaz- 
ette’ crossed the broad line 
which divides journalism from 
literature. And being too 
good for the public taste, it 
did not sell at first. Then 
came a series of sensational 
articles, which set all the town 
a-talking and made the fortune 
of ‘The Pali Mall Gazette.’ 
The balloon was already aloft, 
as Greenwood used to say; 
there wanted only a knife to 
cut the string; and that knife 
was applied at last. Thence- 


forth the balloon sailed away 
merrily over land and sea until 
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an unforeseen accident brought 
it te ground. 

‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ was 
followed by ‘The St James’s 
Gazette,’ and that at a long 
interval by ‘The Anti-Jacobin,’ 
a weekly review, which did not 
attain the success it deserved. 
Meanwhile Greenwood had 
been a constant contributor to 
‘The National Observer,’ and, 
as we record with pleasure, to 
the pages of this magazine. 
It was as a controversialist that 
he shone most brilliantly. His 
trenchant style and his com- 
mand of epigram made him a 
formidable opponent ; and his 
profound knowledge of affairs, 
especially of foreign policy, 
rendered his aid of immense 
value to the Tory party. Lord 
Beaconsfield never had a more 
loyal supporter ; and as Green- 
wood was not content to follow 
and record, but urged his 
views upon the Government 
with all his eloquence, he was 
at once an inspirer and a 
champion. The unacknow- 
ledged influence which he 
wielded with his pen is difficult 
to estimate at this hour. Un- 
fortunately, the writer of lead- 
ing articles writes his name 
in water. But Greenwood 
might have looked back to 
the work he did for more 
than twenty strenuous years 
with pride and satisfaction. 
And on one occasion he 
played a part upon the larger 
stage of politics which can 
neither be forgotten nor under- 
rated. It was due to his 
timely intervention that the 
Tory Government purchased 
the shares in the Suez Canal, 
—a purchase which not only 
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strengthened England’s posi- 
tion in the East, but which 
brings to-day more than a 
million per annum into the 
national exchequer. What 
other journalist of our time 
could boast the performance of 
so conspicuous a service done 
to the State? 

Frederick Greenwood was an 
autocratic editor. He took a 
lofty view of his duties. As 
we have said, he liked to im- 
press himself upon whatever 
journal he edited. All those 
who were privileged to serve 
under him will remember the 
minute instructions which he 
delighted to give, and the strict 
discipline which he imposed 
upon his staff. Without in- 
struction and without discipline 
no newspaper can achieve a 
literary or political success, 
and the success of the two 
Gazettes founded by Frederick 
Greenwood was due entirely 
to his high sense of what an 
editor should do and be. And 
he possessed one other invalu- 
able gift. He had a keen eye 
for beginners. He neglected 
nothing which should enable 
him to discover rising talent. 


The list of those whom he in- 
vented or discovered is a long 
one. We all know the debt 
of timely aid and generous 
appreciation which Richard 
Jefferies owed him. Mr Barrie 
has himself confessed in gener- 
ous terms what Greenwood did 
for him. “He invented me,” 
said Mr Barrie. “I owe almost 
everything to him.” Thus it 
is that Frederick Greenwood 
will still live in the work and 
in the affection of those whom 
he helped and encouraged. It 
has sometimes been said that 
he had missed the recognition 
that should have been his, and 
it is true that officials passed 
him by. The purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares was not 
rewarded, even by an order or 
by a ribbon to stick in his 
coat. The years of service 
which he gave to the Tory 
party seemed at the last to 
be obscured by what seemed 
to many a change of front. 
But Greenwood was great 
enough to dispense with order 
and ribbons. He had won 
the honour and friendship of 
the best men of his time, and 
was content. 





























Toe New Year opens on a 
prospect of almost unparalleled 
interest, and on a political situ- 
ation of such critical gravity 
that even the January of 1832 
can hardly be compared with 
it. To understand how this has 
come about it is only necessary 
to glance over the last four 
years of our Parliamentary 
history. From the first entry 
of the present Government 
upon the duties of administra- 
tion it became evident that 
their policy was controlled by 
one party, which knew very 
well what it wanted, and was 
determined aot to lose the 
chance which an accidental 
majority in Parliament had 
placed in its hands. It was 
now or never with the Social- 
ists, and the Government be- 
came their tool. Through all 
the vicissitudes of legislation 
which marked the chequered 
career of the Radical ministry, 
through all its changes and 
vacillations, moved the steady 
purpose of one power: the 
removal from its path of the 
one institution which blocked 
the road to revolution. To 
provoke a quarrel with the 
House of Lords was the ulterior 
object of all the extravagant 
measures which the Govern- 
ment introduced, only, as they 
well knew, to be rejected. 
Education Bills, Licensing Bills, 
Trish Land Bills, &., were all 
covertly directed to this one 
object. The process was called 
filling up the cup. 


WHAT WILL THE COUNTRY SAY TO IT? 





In the late Parliament a 
measure was introduced not 
only fraught with the most 
mischievous and even ruinous 
consequences to all classes of 
society, especially to the poorer, 
but under cover of the financial 
flag smuggling in _ political 
changes of an advanced re- 
volutionary type. The Bill 
merely as a Money Bill, shame- 
ful as it was, might have 
carried its own weight: but 
it was too bad to carry double. 
A scheme of _ confiscation, 
saddled with a legislative 
fraud, provoked a burst of 
public indignation. It was 
gallantly contested in the 
Commons, but of course in 
vain. The House of Lords 
appealed to the people. 

This strictly popular action 
has been called aristocratic 
arrogance. And the people are 
required to believe that to in- 
vite their opinion is an insult. 
Of course no such monstrous 
proposition as this could be 
publicly made without some 
semblance of an argument to 
throw a veil over it. What 
the authors of it would have 
us think is this: that the 
people having chosen this Par- 
liament, to question the decrees 
of their accredited representa- 
tives is to question their own 
wisdom and their own fitness 
to xercise the franchise. 

It is forgotten that the re- 
lations between the House of 
Commons and the constituencies 
are not what they once were. 
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Governments are not now re- 
turned to power with a carte 
blanche. Specific issues, some- 
times called programmes, are 
always in these days hung up 
before the eyes of the electors, 
and their choice is determined 
by their estimate of these. The 
Socialist principle embodied 
in the Budget formed no part 
of the Radical programme four 
years ago. The Socialists kept 
it up their sleeve. And if the 
country doesn’t “go for that 
heathen Chinee” at the earliest 
possible opportunity, we shall 
be greatly mistaken. 

By an adroit misuse of words, 
those who are defending the 
existing Constitution and 
vindicating popular rights are 
charged with violating both. 
The sophistry is so ludicrously 
transparent that we will not 
do the Government the injustice 
of supposing that they are not 
perfectly aware of it. That 
is a matter they must settle 
with their own consciences, if 
they have any. What the 
Lords say is simply this, 
that they do not pretend to 
direct the financial policy of 
the country, but only to provide 
that the people shall not have 
a scheme thrust upon them 
pauperising industry, paralys- 
ing trade, and driving away 
capital, without any voice in 
the matter, or without a fight 
for it, if they choose to make 
one. 

That the Constitutional right 
of the House of Lords either to 
amend or to reject a Money 
Bill bas never been denied 
by the House of Commons is 
now generally acknowledged. 


What will the Country say to it ? 
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Unanswerable Constitutional 
authorities have been cited in 
support of this right, and to 
these we may add the authority 
of Sir Robert Peel, quoted by 
ourselves last March: “I doubt 
whether we could safely fight 
a battle against the Lords on 
the ground that alteration on 
a Money Bill by the Lords was 
unconstitutional [Peel’s italics). 
I rather think that the Com- . 
mons, whenever a conference 
takes place with the Lords in 
consequence of an _ altered 
Money Bill, avoid denial of the 
power of the Lords, though 
they refuse to acquiesce in the 
alteration” (Peel to Welling- 
ton, June 9th, 1846). At what 
emergencies it is the duty of 
the Upper Chamber to exercise 
this right, the Lords must de- 
cide for themselves. But that 
they do possess it is an un- 
doubted fact, which reduces to 
nonsense all the Liberal rant 
about a breach of the Consti- 
tution. But we should make 
@ great mistake, of which Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Milner, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Mr Balfour 
have alike warned us, if we 
allowed the question to stop 
there, or supposed that the 
whole issue turned on this 
particular dispute. There is 
a far wider and more serious 
question lying behind and be- 
yond this: and that is, not 
whether the Lords have a 
right to reject Money Bills, 
but whether the Commons 
have a right to change the 
Constitution. 

For what is the Constitu- 
tion? Obvious as the truth 
is, it seems often forgotten that 
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the Constitution rests on the 
triple foundation of Crown, 
Lords, and Commons. The 
House of Lords is just as in- 
tegral a part of it as either 
of the other two. Which, then, 
is the unconstitutional party 
—those who would destroy an 
essential organ of our political 
system, or those who would 
preserve it? It is perfectly 
ridiculous for the Liberals, the 
destructives, to pose as the 
champions of the Constitution, 
and to charge their opponents 
with the breach of it. 

There is nothing in this 
world so good but what it 
might be better. And as Mr 
Balfour said the other day, it 
is not perhaps beyond the re- 
sources of statesmanship to 
devise a better second cham- 
ber. But at present we have 
the House of Lords: and we 
are inclined to say with the 
lady in the Laird of Cockpen, 


“‘Where there’s ane we'll get better, 
there’s waur we'll get ten;” 


and we must remember that 
the avowed object of the new 
Social - Radical alliance is not 
to mend the House of Lords, 
but to end it. The necessity 
for a second chamber has been 
so well enforced by Mr Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne, fortified 
by the invaluable testimony of 
Mr Bryce, that we need only 
add this—a point which seems 
to be somewhat overlooked. 
If there were no second cham- 
ber, the only check on the 
despotism of the House of 
Commons would be the veto of 
the Crown. At present the 


House of Lords enables the 
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sovereign to dispense with this 
exercise of the prerogative. If 
no such intervening power 
existed, the people would only 
have the sovereign to look to 
for protection against a tyr- 
anny such as it would always 
be in the power of a single 
chamber to establish, if left 
totally uncontrolled. If the 
Crown declined the responsi- 
bility thus thrown upon it, 
there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the House of Commons 
from voting itself perpetual, 
or from lengthening its dura- 
ion to any number of years it 
pleased. On the other hand, if 
the sovereign did not decline 
it, and came forward to arrest 
the House of Commons on its 
road to autocracy, we should 
be dangerously near a collision 
which it is not agreeable to 
contemplate. 

But if such is likely to be 
the result of a single chamber, 
there is scarcely less to be 
feared from a sham second 
chamber. This was specially 
pointed out by Mr Balfour. 
A second chamber, retaining 
only a nominal veto without 
the power of enforcing it, 
would be worse than none at 
all. It would be a snare to 
the unwary. Its inevitable 
tendency would be to create 
a feeling of false security 
among great masses of the 
people, who would be sure to 
mistake the shadow for the 
substance, and continue to 
believe that whatever the 
House of Commons might do 
the House of Lords would put 
it all right. Of the slack- 
ness of effort thus encouraged 
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among all sections of the Con- 
stitutional party, which has 
not been without its bad 
effects on former occasions, the 
worst consequences may, as 
long as the House of Lords 
holds its own, be still averted. 
But with an Upper House in 
appearance an effective safe- 
guard, but in reality a Court 
of Registration, it would be 
absolutely fatal. 

The present House of Lords 
has been true to its functions. 
It has accepted its responsi- 
bilities without shrinking, and 
done its duty to the people 
undeterred by threats which, 
if not—as they probably are— 
deserving only of contempt, 
can forebode no greater injury 
to its character or authority 
than would have been caused 
by the confession of impotence. 
As it is evident that neither 
the Constitution nor the Social 
order has anything to fear 
from the Conservatives, it is 
equally plain that all which 
the Lords have to guard 
against must proceed from the 
Radicals. Hence the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that there 
must be a dominant Conser- 
vative party in that House 
if it is to fulfil the Consti- 
tutional functions proper to it, 
even on the limited scale pro- 
posed by the Government. 
Where should we have been 
without it at this very mo- 
ment? It is only in grave 
emergencies like the present 
that the veto can ever be in- 
voked. But a Conservative 
majority must be kept in re- 
serve against the moment when 
it is. 


What will the Country say to it ? 
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It has been said that 4 con- 
flict between the two Houses 
being at some time inevitable, 
the Lords might have chosen 
a@ more favourable ground for 
deciding it. We were glad to 
see that Lord Lansdowne dis- 
posed of this suggestion in a 
few weighty words, so much 
to the purpose that we wonder 
at the truth contained in them 
not having forced itself on the 
attention of all those oppon- 
ents of the Budget who recom- 
mend delay. Lord Lansdowne 
asks pertinently whether, if 
we gave the Government two 
years more of office, we could 
ever undo what they have 
done, or prevent what they 
intend to do? The taxes, he 
said, had come to stay. To 
talk of repealing them in the 
year 1911 is absurd. And 
when, as in this case, “they 
are to be facilitated by a huge 
machinery, a huge edifice of 
bureaucratic activity, the crea- 
tion of a host of new posts 
and appointments, a host of 
new vested interests, you may 
depend upon it the taxes 
once established on such 4 
system are not so _ easily 
got rid of.” In addition 
to this we must remember 
that the power of the Lords 
to defeat the rest of the rev- 
olutionary programme which 
during another two years we 
should have to anticipate, 
would have been greatly weak- 
ened by surrender on the pres- 
ent issue. Its practical effect 
would have amounted to an 
admission that their claim to 
reject Money Bills was 4 
blunder. Its moral effect 
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would have been far greater. 
It would have meant that the 
Peers had been either so dis- 
honest as to set up @ claim 
which they knew to be bad, or 
so ignorant of the Constitution 
as to fancy it was good. 

We had written thus far 
before the delivery of Mr 
Asquith’s address at the Al- 
bert Hall, or the publication 
of Mr Balfour’s manifesto on 
the following morning. It will 
be seen that we had already 
anticipated the principal an- 
nouncements, on the strength 
of which the Prime Minister 
claims the confidence of the 
country. But there are two 
or three important points still 
to be noticed. In the first 
place, Mr Asquith seems to 
think that he is offering some- 
thing like a gracious com- 
promise in the matter of the 
House of Lords. He must 
surely know that it is per- 
fectly illusory. To say that 
whatever measure is carried by 
the House of Commons must, 
if rejected by the House of 
Lords, nevertheless become law 
before the expiration of that 
Parliament, is exactly the same 
thing as abolishing the veto 
altogether. The veto is only 
reserved as a means of giving 
the British people an oppor- 
tunity of recording their senti- 
ments on measures not origin- 
ally submitted to them. But 
under Mr Asquith’s plan every 
such measure would, just at 
the very moment when the 
opportunity of expressing their 
Opinion appeared to have ar- 
rived, be snatched from their 
grasp! It would indeed be 
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an insult to the British peo- 
ple to imagine they could be 
taken in by such a mockery 
as this. Yet this is what 
Mr Asquith has given us to 
understand more than once, 
is what he means by his 
so-called “limitation” of the 
veto. Mr Asquith says he 
does not wish to abolish a 
second chamber; yet how can 
he be said to preserve an in- 
stitution who ignores the final 
cause of its existence ? 

It is all the more necessary 
to unmask this barefaced im- 
posture when we contemplate 
the long roll of Radical legis- 
lation which the Prime Minister 
unfolds before us. No one has 
ever questioned Mr Asquith’s 
ingenuity in so handling a 
delicate question as to lead 
one party to believe that he 
means more than he says, and 
another that he means less. 
In his opening remarks on the 
suffragettes he displayed this 
very useful gift with a skill 
which less adroit politicians 
may well envy. The women 
now can hardly denounce him 
as an opponent. Their oppo- 
nents will be able to say that 
he was only throwing a sop 
to Cerberus. 

Having given precedence to 
the ladies, Mr Asquith dis- 
missed them with a polite 
bow, and proceeded at once 
to the more serious business 
of the evening. Disestablish- 
ment is to be granted to Wales, 
Home Rule to Ireland, and a 
new Land Bill and a new Valu- 
ation Bill, as vicious as the two 
rejected ones, are to be restored 
to Scotland. For England Mr 
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Asquith has in store an Educa- 
tion Bill, the same as, or perhaps 
worse than, the last, which our 
liberal-minded Primate, after 
the most strenuous efforts to 
bring it into harmony with 
the commonest principles of 
justice to the Established 
Church, was compelled re- 
luctantly to repudiate. The 
resurrection of the Licensing 
Bill will strike a heavy blow 
at one kind of property, and 
the promised Reform Bill at 
another. The abolition of 
Plural voting is a practical 
assertion that property is en- 
titled to no proportionate voice 
in the election of a Parliament, 
to which such vast interests 
representing property in every 
shape and form have hitherto 
been entrusted with perfect 
confidence, but which would 
then lie at the mercy of a 
House dominated by Socialism, 
and with no appeal from its 
decrees. Plural voting must 
“go,” as Mr Asquith would 
say, before the Socialists can 
have quite their own way in 
the House of Commons. 

The Premier wisely abstained 
from saying anything about the 
Church of England. He per- 
haps thinks he has got enough 
on his hands as it is; and 
something, too, must be left 
for another day. But it is 
perfectly well known that dis- 
establishment will not stop at 
the Welsh border. English 
Nonconformists will have their 
pound of flesh. If they help 
to return the present Govern- 
ment to power, they will not 
be satisfied with Walpole’s 
answer to the Dissenters after 
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1734, The Chureh of Eng. 
land may be indulged as the 
Cyclops indulged Ulysses, when 
he promised to devour him last, 

With the establishment of 
Quinquennial Parliaments, Mr 
Asquith may naturally con- 
clude that his work is done, 
and that he may seek in the 
bosom of his family for that 
repose and peace which Mr W, 
Churchill and Mr Lloyd-George 
have so long denied him. But 
in taking leave of the Albert 
Hall, we should call more par- 
ticular attention to the restor- 
ation of Home Rule to a pro- 
minent place in the Liberal 
advertisement. Home Rule is 
now again alive and kicking 
at the door. It is where it 
was in 1886, when Mr Gladstone 
was obliged to let itin. Where 
Mr Gladstone failed it is hardly 
likely that Mr Asquith will suc- 
ceed. We may, however, just re- 
mind the agricultural labourer 
that, as Home Rule will cer- 
tainly make Ireland poorer, the 
Irish peasantry will flock over 
to England in increasing num- 
bers, and lower the demand for 
native labour in every village 
in the kingdom. 

On the subject of the House 
of Lords, Mr Balfour endorsed 
all that we have said in the 
earlier part of this article, and 
on many previous occasions 
also. The Budget is the cul- 
minating point of a conspiracy 
against the Upper House which 
has been maturing during the 
whole course of the late Parlia- 
ment, and perhaps longer: and 
it is something more than this, 
—it is at the same time 4 con- 
spiracy against popular rights. 
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Its promoters desire to make 
the House of Commons inde- 
pendent, not only of the Lords, 
but of the people. 

Mr Balfour sees in Social 
Reform the crying problem of 
the age, — reform which shall 
deal with poverty and labour, 
and the causes which aggravate 
the one and depress the other. 
The Poor Law must be re- 
constructed, and some better 
methods than State-organised 
schemes must be found for the 
relief of the unemployed. As 
he very truly says—and the 
remark cannot be too widely 
circulated — Government may 
add to the labour - supply 
by making it more available. 
They may increase the number 
of workmen seeking for em- 
ployers, but they will not in- 
crease the number of employers 
seeking for workmen. This is 
the real problem, and it can only 
be solved by encouraging en- 
terprise, and diffusing a feeling 
of security among all who have 
capital to invest. And how is 
this feeling to be created? The 
Government policy, says Mr 
Balfour, is producing exactly 
the reverse, — destroying con- 
fidence and credit; leading all 
who have money in hand to 
prefer foreign securities, and 
diverting the capital which, 
under different conditions, 
would provide for our own 
unemployed, into German and 
American pockets. This is 
& statement which is capable 
of demonstration, and has been 
demonstrated repeatedly. Nor 
is this all. It is not the 
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labouring man only who suffers 
by the slackening of business. 
The weakening of all those 
guarantees on which men are 
accustomed to rely, who by 
dint of perseverance and self- 
denial hope to build up large 
private fortunes, is sapping the 
energies and lowering the 
character of the English middle 
classes, the backbone of our 
population and the cradle of 
our wealth. 

To take only the narrowest 
view of Tariff Reform, it is 
clear that it must at all events 
benefit the labouring man. If 
foreigners ceased to undersell 
us, home production would 
increase. Home production 
means the encouragement of 
home industries, the extension 
of home employment, and a 
growing demand for labour. 
This, as far as the working 
man is concerned, is the case 
in a nutshell, and he has a 
concrete example in Germany, 
where pedantry has been re- 
placed by prosperity. No con- 
ceivable rise in prices could 
counterbalance what he would 
gain by the revival of trade and 
agriculture. It is most desir- 
able that this truth should be 
brought home to him, both in 
town and country, by every 
means which Tariff Reformers 
have at their command. It 
should be put before him in as 
simple a form as possible. He 
should no doubt be instructed 
as to the agencies through 
which Tariff Reform would 
operate, — Colonial preference, 
commercial treaties, and so 





* See article, “‘The Development of Germany,” in present number of ‘ Maga.’ 
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forth,—but his eyes should be 
steadily directed to the great 
end to be attained. Let him 
once thoroughly grasp and 
realise this, and we ought to 
be sure of his support. 

We have no doubt that the 
agricultural labourer would, as 
a rule, respond gratefully to 
any proposal that would con- 
vert him into a small land- 
owner. Mr Balfour, in speak- 
ing of tke policy to be pursued 
by the next Unionist Govern- 
ment on the land question, 
attaches great value to owner- 
ship in comparison with ten- 
ancy. The comparative merits 
of the two systems is too wide 
@ question to enter upon here. 
There is much to be said for 
both. But the Government 
preference for tenancy has 
nothing to do with its agri- 
cultural value. The choice is 
purely political. The extension 
of ownership in land would be 
a shock to the Socialist con- 
science, and a fatal bar to 
the metamorphosis which that 
particular kind of property is 
designed to undergo. The ob- 
ject is to have only one land- 
lord in Great Britain, namely, 
the State, and all landowners, 
great or small, to be its ten- 
ants. To plant a number of 
small freeholders all over the 
country would effectually de- 
feat this charming ideal, and 
delay perhaps indefinitely the 
coming of that “new earth” 
which Mr Lloyd-George as- 
sumes to be at hand—a world in 
which there will be no dukes, 
and in which 


‘*faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream ;” 
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and therefore we cordially 
approve of Mr _ Balfour's 
policy, especially as it would 
be carried out not only with 
due regard to the rights of 
property, but with the con- 
current object of strengthen- 
ing the territorial interest, in 
recognition of the immense 
benefits conferred upon the 
country, as Mr Gladstone once 
explained, by a resident landed 
aristocracy. 

Lord Curzon in his speech 
at Oldham on the 15th of last 
month quoted the dictum of 
M. Renan, that “all civilisation 
has been the work of aristoo- 
racies.” Those who start at 
the assertion should read the 
book, ‘La Réforme intellec- 
tuelle et morale.” What was 
true of France is certainly no 
less true, as Lord Curzon shows, 
of Great Britain. 

In the eye of the Socialist 
these benefits are curses. If 
they are told of the breaking 
up of great establishments by 
the load of taxation, and the 
discharge of the numerous 
labourers engaged in them, 
they have a ready answer. 
The Duke would have to dis- 
miss so many work - people, 
would he? How should we 
provide for them, say you? 
Why, by seizing the Duke's 
estate, to be sure, and divid- 
ing it among them. This is 
the goal towards which the 
Socialists are working. Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr Balfour, and 
Lord Curzon all see it as elearly 
as Lord Rosebery did. The hour 
has arrived, we understand, 
when England must change 
her nature: throw off her tra- 
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ditions and her character like 
a worn-out garment, forget 
her great and glorious past, 
and sit at the feet of the 
Socialists to learn a new lesson 
and begin a new history. Our 
political Constitution is a cum- 
brous machine only fit for 
firewood, our social arrange- 
ments are degrading supersti- 
tions, our family life and our 
domestic sanctities must all be 
abandoned, if we would eman- 
cipate ourselves from the 
tyrannies of property and 
morality and emerge into the 
happy freedom reserved for the 
Socialist elect. 

There are two classes to be 
appealed to against the power- 
ful conspiracy described by Mr 
Balfour—the educated classes 
who know what Socialism is, 
and the danger with which 
society is threatened by its 
ultimate success; and the less 
instructed classes, who very 
naturally are bound to think 
more of their immediate mate- 
rial interests. We draw no 
hard-and-fast line between the 
two. Weare very well aware 
that among our peasantry and 
artisans are to be found the 
same sympathies, and the same 
appreciation of our social order, 
as animate those above them. 
But it is only natural that 
with those whose life is a 
daily struggle to secure the 
means of subsistence, such 
considerations should take a 
second place in their political 
calculation. 

Should the Conservative and 
Unionist party be returned to 
power, the working man is 
promised three things which 
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there can be no doubt that 
Mr Balfour will lose no time 
in accomplishing. These are— 
Tariff Reform, of the results 
of which we have already 
spoken. It means higher 
wages and more employment, 
out of all proportion to any 
rise in prices which could 
possibly ensue. Secondly, there 
will be a change in the poor 
law, which will rob it of much 
of its harshness, and provide 
relief for the aged and deserv- 
ing poor on more generous and 
sympathetic terms than have 
hitherto prevailed. Thirdly, a 
Conservative Government will 
enable every agricultural lab- 
ourer as he goes forth to his 
work in the morning to feel 
that it only rests with himself 
to become a small farmer and 
live on his own land. 

But both employers and em- 
ployed have many interests in 
common which are alike threat- 
ened by these apostles of the 
new faith. Both alike are 
interested in the security of 
that capital out of which 
the workman’s wages are paid. 
Both alike are interested 
in the question of religious 
teaching: all Church people, 
both rich and poor, desiring 
that their children shall be 
placed in no worse position 
than the children of Noncon- 
formists, and that they shall 
be educated in the religion of 
their parents by teachers who 
sincerely believe in it. Both 
alike must most earnestly de- 
sire that the country should be 
placed beyond all risk of in- 
vasion, and that our national 
defences should be in the hands 
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of men who recognise the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon 
the rulers of the British islands. 
Towns and villages, farms and 
factories burned to the ground 
or reduced to a heap of ruins; 
banks and shops plundered of 
their contents, and sheep, cattle, 
and horses swept into the in- 
vaders’ net—are spectacles so 
remote from the experience of 
the British workman that he 
can scarcely believe in their 
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possibility. Let him beware 
that he is not some day 
awakened to a dreadful sense 
of their reality. 

The Government present 
themselves to the people arm- 
in-arm with Socialism, boast- 
ing of the mischief they have 
already done, and even now 
preparing for more. We have 
Mr Balfour's warning — and 
Lord Rosebery’s. What will 
the country say to it? 
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